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PEARS SOAP 


|APPEARS EVERYWHERE 


— 


Good morning! 
have you used Pears’ Soap? 


Guten Morgen! — Bon jour! ~ 
Haben Sie -Volis €feS-vous 
_ Pears’ Seife »  servide — 


= Savon 
= Pears? 


Ohayo bs 
“Pears” 7540) 1g 
no Shabon mez x 


Buenos dias!) 
¢Se ha lavado | 

Vd. con el. _ 
~  Jabon de Pears? 


Pears’ Soap is used all over the civilized world- 
wherever people are careful of their face, hands 
and complexion- wherever cleanliness is a virtue. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS~THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 


THE ARGOSY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


Makes not only the daintiest of breakfasts, 
but the most delicate and delicious desserts. 

It is simple to cook, looks good, tastes 
good, is good. It appeals to the capricious 
or hearty appetite 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THR ARGOSY. 
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The New Beauty-(Culture 


Means Beauty Protection All Fall and @inter Long 


4 hee time to prevent the That is how the New Beauty 
harmful effects of the Culture provides beauty Pro 
changing seasons upon tection. 
the complexion is before the 


season’s change. 
Fall breezes and Winter 


blasts are pretty sure to prove 
unkind to tender skins. 


Pond’s Extract Soap is just 
the soap to speed the change 
of the outing girl’s complexion 
from bronze to creamy white 
on her return to town. 

And the toilet soap which you 
use either helps or hinders 
these ill effects. 


But do not get the notion 
that Pond’s Extract Soap is 
only for special times or special 


That is why careful women purposes. 


regard as vitally important the 
selection of a soap that will 
not permit extremes of wind 
or weather to roughen, redden, = 
crack or chafe. *~ because of its superior cleans- 
—A soap that will keep the 3 : oe 
hands and cheeks soft and : ig = Copyright 1902 by wears to a wafer. 
beautiful despite exposure. egy amas! Be on your guard against 
It’s the wise woman who relies upon the substitution. There are many so-called ‘‘witch- 
protection of Pond’s Extract Soap at this time. hazel’’ soaps, artificially colored green, offered 


It is for everybody’s every 
“use, in toilet and bath. 


The most economical soap 


A refined, soothing, rich, lathering cleanser—it as ‘‘just as good.’’ Pond’s Extract Soap 
possesses all the virtues that its name implies. is pure white. The name appears upon cake 
Contrast the condition, the feel- and container. 


ing of the skin after the use of 
: : : > ] Miss Grace Truman-Hoyt, the 

ordinary toilet soap with th P i 
effect pieduod by irs ee ond S eminent New York specialist, has 
tract Séap written four books of instruction 

With ordinary soap merely the kk *xtr a ct a of ee 
outer dirt is removed, the inner 7 3 
impurities are glossed over, the 


pores remain closed, the skin Soap No. 1—The Complexion 


becomes dry, rough to the touch, No. 2—The Bath 


coarse-fibered. No. 3—Baby's Bath ~~, 
After the use of Pond’s Extract Soap, note the ig : 

skin—how soft and clear and pleasantly a-tingle; No. 4¢—Handsome White Hands 

note how the pores are cleansed and opened and 

how the gentle oils that lubricate the skin are Any or all of these books will be sent free 

liberated. on receipt of postage. 


Armour & Company 


Sole Licensee from Pond’s Extract Company 


Chicago "New York London Paris 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 


The Argosy for October 


One Complete Novel 


IN TWELVE CHAPTERS 


ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT. An experience that brings shock 
after shock to the man who wants to lose his name 


eee eee cere eee eeesceeese 


CASPER CARSON 


Six Serial Stories 
THAT LITTLE LOCKED CASE. PartI. Certain extraordinary ex- 
periences that fell to the lot of a business man in connection with an 
article he had never seen, but which he was credited with possessing 
CROMWELL KNOX 430 
THE SCARLET SCARAB. Part II. , A story of Naples up to date, in 
which an American gets on the track of romance by accident and is 
thereafter made to dance to a dangerous tune..ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 450 
A CUE FROM CHANCE. Part Ill. A glimpse behind the scenes at 
the making of a musical comedy, together with an account of 
some exciting incidents in the careers of the men who hatched it 
Uh RRR Sone aie NRE - 5 eR Ca re JAMES F. DEMERIT 475 
AN AGE OF MADNESS. Part VI. The thrilling experiences that sprang 
from a quiet plan to build air-ships on an island.....SEWARD W. HOPKINS 503 
IN THE WAKE OF THE SIMITAR. Part III. An unexpected inherit- , 
ance which landed its recipient in a not particularly pretty kettle of 
Mery =VELY HSN see pa taews cee oo ETT WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 522 
CAUGHT. PartIV. The romance of a postal clerk, showing how it came 
to enmesh him in the coils of circumstantial evidence.. BERTRAM LEBHAR 


Nine Short Stories 


CS eee GEORGE CARLING.......... 

A GILT-EDGED INVESTMENT..........0..cc.000066 MELVILLE F. FERGUSON... 445 
WHEN A PRINCESS FALLS IN LOVE........... ELIZABETH YORK MILLER.. 469 
IAIN Go ATE errr Sie on es FREDERIC REDDALE........ 489 
COUSIN ALMIRA’S BABY..................c.cceeeee ees C. LANGTON CLARKE...... 514 
A PLOT FROM PLASTER OF PARIS............ JOHN QUINCY MAWHINNEY 537 
BY WAY OF THE BLIND ALLEY.................. EDGAR FRANKLIN.......... 560 
SEEN THROUGH A FIELD-GLASG................ LEANDER S. KEYSER....... 567 


THE NEW NEIGHBOR ACROSS THE HALL.....MARTIN M. FOSS 


eee ccesecece 


NOVEMBER ARGOSY 


“THE EIGHTH WONDER” 


A striking fantastic story by WILLIAM WALLACE COOK, and 
“KING OR COUNTERFEIT?” éy"btergin Lesnar” 


ISSUED MONTHLY BY THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY, 175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


ENTERED AT THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER, 


ADVERTISIN G SECTION. 


ATrain Load of Books 


FAILED 


STANDARD PUBLISHING HOUSE 
NATIONAL BOOK CONCERN 
COLONIAL PUBLISHING CO. 
SIMS, WILSON & SIMS 
‘ THE DOMINION COMPANY 


WEP purchased the Entire Stock of four of these 

g Big Bankrupt Publishing Houses and 
big UAREtiCs of the other two. We bought this 
stock at our own price and we are CLOSING IT 
OUT at 10c to 50c on the dollar. 


THE ARGOSY— 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


SAMPLE PRICES: Late copyright books, were 
$1.50. My price 38c. List includes Eben Holden, 


The Sea_ Wolf, The Spenders, The Leopard’s 
Spots, The Christian, The Prize to the Hardy, 
To Have and To Hold, Mr. Munchausen, and 
dozens of others. 

History of Nations, 74 vol. 


Regularly $148.00. 
My price $37.00. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. Regularly $36,00. 
My price $7.75. 

Dickens’ Works, 15 vol. My 
price, $2.95. 

Choice of Fine Cloth Bound Classics, 9c. 


Regularly $15.00. 


Millions of Books—Thousands of Titles. 


Chance of a lifetime to get almost any book or set of 
books you want for next to nothing while stock lasts. 


IHERE is no reason why you should not be more 
successful in the future if you are willing to learn 
the things that are necessary to meet the present 

day demands. There is a market for your work in the 

advertising field—we offer an opportunity for you to 
get into a broader path—a more successful future. 


Books Shipped on Account 


subject to examination in your‘own home before pay- 
ing. Every book guaranteed satisfactory, or subject to 
return at my expense. Write for my big Free Bargain 
List of this stock before ordering. It costs nothing. 
Will save youmoney. Postal card will bring it. 


David B. Clarkson, 1008 Como Bik., Chicago 
THE BOOK BROKER 


CAN | BECOME AN 
ELECTRICIAN? | 


Write for our free Illustrated Book, 


How to Become an Electrical Engineer, 
Mechanical or Steam Engineer. We teach 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Steam 
Engineering, Electric Lighting, Electric Railway, Me- 
chanical Drawing, at your home by mail. Institute en- 
dorsed by Thos, A. Edison and others, ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEER t INSTITUTE, Dept. U, 240 A W. 23d St., New York. 


The original school. Instruction by mail adapted 

toevery one. Recognized by courts and educators. 

Experienced and competent instructors. Takes 
gpare time only. Three courses—Preparatory, 
Business, College. Prepares 
for practice. Will better your i Pi 
condition and prospects in 
business. Students and grad- 
uates everywhere. Full par- 
ticulars and specialoffer free. 


Our course in advertising by correspondence has the 
commendation and confidence of the most successful and 
prominent advertising men in this and foreign countries. 


It will help you to earn from $25.00 to $100.00 per 


week. A common school education is sufficient. 


With our help you can increase your income as did 
J. C. Leeming, to-day advertising manager for Crutcher 
& Starks, Louisville, Ky., at $30.00 per week—a year 
ago this seemed beyond his reach. 


Mr. R. C. Combs, President of the Germo Mfg. 
Co., says: “I have applied enough Page-Davis in- 
structions so far to boost our sales to $500.00 a day.” 


7 
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Mr. A. A. Armstrong, a country school teacher, 
secured the splendid position of Advertising Manager 
with the great McCarthy Dry Goods Co., at more than 


Me JB Wetmes Me Je A. Fit, ec. c. |, LAW 
AT 
HOME 


(2. Aime 
ie 
Vistudy; 


Braendle, Mr. C. V. R. Fullenwider—these and hun- | | 
dreds—-yes, thousands of others, left ordinary clerkships | | 
and stepped into advertising boston. at double and | 


Correspondence 8 School 
treble their former salaries. 


PAGE-DAVIS men are the level-headed type 
that do not hesitate to prepare for advancement 
when all the evidence points to this 
being the one road to success. 


f Law, 
480 Majestic Bide. Detroit, Mich. 


HORT STORIES 


bring high prices. Thousands of good stories 
defective in some particular, which might 
easily be remedied, makeup thegreat massof ~ 
“rejected manuscripts. ” Our Short Story 


W 


_ We will prepare you by correspond- 


School, in charge of successful authors, 


| 
| 
! 
H 
ence thoroughly and practically for | 
| 
| 


Sonus . short story writers, magazine contributors, 
without cost, your ©, the best business in the world. teaches how to write. Write for booklet. 
Prospectus. sa Write for our large new NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
NAMER scsossstonsstrtene % py, Prospectus. It will be 28.51 Second National Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

°ep sent to you FREE. LEARN BOOKKEEPING 
a dare atta OR SHORTHAND 


BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME 


Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are unable to 
supply the demand for bookkeepers and stenographers. No 
| charge for tuition until position is secured. Write 
| today for particulars. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, ° 
424 Institute Building, = = «= Kalamazoo, Mich. 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY =... w 


Address § Dept. 1041, 99 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
Either Office ¢ Dept. 1041,150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


| 
i 
this coupon, | 
} 
| 
i 
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THE 


ARGOSY—ADVER1 


SING SECTION. 


are willing to send this magnificent set of Dickens—in 30 volumies—to you for examination, 


\ x ] E 
at our expense, and allow you a discount of nearly one-half from the regular price. 


And if you 


mail your order promptly you will be in time to,secure a PORTFOLIO OF RARE DICKENS PRINTS, 


ready for framing, 


novelist of every-day life. 
master Squeers, 


absolutely free with the set. 

To own a good set of Dickens is to have an endless source of pleasure and delight. 
Merry 
and incomparable David Copperfield are known to every English- speaking land. 


He is the great 


Mr. Pickwick, unhappy little Oliver Twist, the rascally school- 


The names of Dickens’ characters call to mind joyous hours spent over glorious stories—whole-souled 
and vital—for no writer ever had a saner outlook upon life. 


Portfolio Free 


This collection of rare Dickens prints 
is conceded to be the best gallery of 
Dickens’ characters and portraits ever 
gathered into a portfolio. It will carry 
you through Dickens’ land, showing 
you his characters as they lived in his 
books,—Dickens’ own portraits and 
sketches, fac-simile title-pages of the 
early editions of his works, and many 
quaint andcurious scenes. It is almost 


priceless to a lover of Dickens or to 
any one who owns his works. 
There are SUSAR AS pictures, all 


on plate paper, 114%x 7% inches in 
size, suitable for saree if desired. 
Some are in colors and may be used as 
decorations for your library or living 
room. The portfolio is contained in 
a handsome case. 

This collection, known as the Con- 
noisseur’s Edition, was issued in a lim- 
ited edition aud sold for $8.00 a set of 
seventy-five pictures. 


30 Splendid De Luxe Volumes. 


This edition is unique, attractive, and well-made in every way. | It is the most satisfactory 
edition of Dickens’ Works ever produced. It contains everything that Dickens wrote— 
including the many great novels, short stories and sketches, essays, unfinished work, and 
travels in America. 


The set contains 150 SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS—all reproductions on exquisite 
Japan paper—of drawings made under Dickens’ own supervision by Cruikshank, Seymour, 
Browne, Maclise, etc. The books are printed from clear, large type on fine paper. The 
volumes are 534 x 8% inches in size and are bound in handsome red art cloth, with paper 
labels and g eile tops. 


Special Before=Publication Sale. 


We make you here an offer which will not be repeated. The books are now on the press 
and will be ready for delivery in four weeks. For advertising purposes we will distribute 
300 sets—if ordered before publication—at exactly half- -price, with one dollar added for 
handling. After these three hundred sets are sold the price will be $56.00 a set. If your 
order is one of the first three hundred _you will secure a set for $1.00 after examination and 
$2.00 A MONTH FOR FOURTEEN MONTHS, and you will have the Dickens port- 
folio—alone worth $8.00—absolutely free. The coupon will bring you a set express 
prepaid for examination—to be returned at our expense if it is not perfectly satisfactory. You 
pay nothing until you have examined the books. Don’t put this off fora day or a week, or 
you may be too late. Mail the coupon to-day. 


Tf'you prefer a set in rich de luxe three-quarter morocco, stamped in gold, change the coupon to read $3.00 a month for 14 months. 


J. A. Hill & Co. 


44-60 East 23d Street 
New York 


Mail this Corner. Arg.10-"06 


J. A. HILL & CO., 44-60 E. 23d St., New York: 

Send me, express charges prepaid, one set of Dickens’ 
. If the books are ne atisfactory, I 
return them at your expense, Otherwi cree to keep 
them and will pay you $1.00 after examina and $2.00 a 
month th You are to give me free the 
Dickens I If I return the books I will also return 
the portfolio, 


Name ..... 


City 


State .. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 
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24 SETS GIVEN AWAY 


We are going to give away, absolutely FREE of cost, 24 sets of 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS in 8 beautiful volumes. This 
is a rare opportunity. It will interest you. We have on hand, bound 
in combination art cloth, 24 sets of the 


LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL ROMANCES 


BY MUHLBACH 


There being so few of these, we have decided to let them go for less - 
than half price, upon easy monthly payments, and to give away with 
each of these 24 sets, FREE, one set of 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS 
In Eight Magnificent Volumes. Worth $16.00 per Set. 


HE ‘‘ LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL ROMANCES” are strong, vivid 
stories as well as good history. 
No set_of books published reproduce so vividly the social life 
of the times they describe. 


‘** Frederick the Great and His Court ”’ is the most remarkable romance 
ever issued. : 
“Henry the Eighth and His Court” and “ Joseph the Second and His 
24 Set Jourt’’ are marvels for interest and instruction. 4 
ets “Sans-Souci” and “The Merchant of Berlin” are unrivalled in the 
ib entire domain of historical romance. 
willbe All classes are represented in these volumes as they lived and loved, 

Gi thought and acted. Thus the human interest always prevails and 

ven has given this set of books enduring popularity. 

A i Hundreds of historical characters are written about in these volumes, 
way and their lives and actions are described in the most interesting 
style imaginable. In reading these romances one really feels they 
are a part of the time and the people they are reading about. 

Below we give the contents of one volume. his will illustrate to you 
how interesting the entire set of 18 magnificent volumes must be. 


APOLEON’AND BLUCHER. Napoleon at Dresden. Frederick 
William and Hardenberg. The White Lady. Napoleon and 
the White Lady. Napoleon’s High-born Ancestors. apoleon’s 

Departure from Dresden. The Last Days of 1812. The Conspirators 
of Heligoland. The European Conspiracy. Gebhard Leberecht 
Bliicher. Recollections of Mecklenburg. Glad Tidings. The Oath. 
Chancellor Von Hardenberg. The Interrupted Supper. The Defec- 
tion of General York. The Warning. The Diplomatist. The Clair- 
voyante. An Adventuress. The Two Diplomats. The Attack. 
The Courier’s Return. The Manifesto. Leonora Prohaska. Joan 
of Orleans. The National Representatives. War and Armistice. 
Theodore Korner. The Heroic Tailor. The General-in-Chief of the 
Silesian Army. The Ball at the City Hall of Breslau. The Appoint- 
ment. After the Battle of Bautzen. Bad News. The Traitors. 
Napoleon and Metternich. Deliverance of Germany. On the Katzbach. 
Bliicher asa Writer. The Revolt of the Generals. The Battle of Leipsic. 
The Nineteenth of October. Hannibal Ante Portas. Bliicher’s Birth- 
day. Passage of the Rhine. Napoleon’s New Year’s ian The King 
of Rome. Josephine. Talleyrand. Madame Letitia. Fall of Paris. 
The Battle of La Rothiere. The Diseased Eyes. On to Paris. De- 
parture of Maria Louisa. The Capitulation of Paris. Night and Morn- 
ing Near Paris. Napoleon at Fontainebleau. A Soul in Purgatory. 


Only 


READ CAREFULLY—PRICE IS CUT IN HALVES 


If you accept this offer, you will always have in your possession the most 
instructive and entertaining books ever published in the English lan- 
guage, and they will cost you only $1.00 a month fora few months. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FREE SHAKESPEARE 


Se It contains all the Tragedies, all the Comedies, all the Poems 
a (a) and Sonnets, and embracing a History of the Early Drama, 
Oct “406 ZN an Exhaustive Biography, Shakespeare's Will, Introduc- 
= tion to each Play, Index to Characters, Glossary of ae 
FREE solete Words, Names of Actors and Actresses 0! 
SHAKESPEARE es Shakespeare’s Day, Notes on each Play, etc., etc., 
OFFER & from the works of Collier, Knight, Dyce, Douce, 
A. L, Fowle, Sy Hunter, Richardson, Verplanck and Hudson. 


ee Edited by George Long Duyckinck 


New York, N. Y. or 
You may send me, all charges Many full-page illustrations, includ- 
prepaid, upon inspection, one com- ing portraits of leading Shakes- 
plete set of “The Library of His- pearean actors and actresses, 
torical Romances,” 18 volumes, size and scenes from the plays 
734 x 534 inches, bound in combination tak fi the famou 
art cloth, light red backs, dark red sides, aken from ota if 
and gold back stamping; also one set of Boydell Gallery. 8 vol- 
Shakespeare's Complete Works, 8 beautiful vol- umes, handsomely end 
umes, After examining the books, if I decide to durably bound in fine 
keep them, I will pay you for ‘The Library of cloth, gilt tops 
Historical Romances” only (you to present me with with gold letter- 
Shakespeare’s Complete Works), $1.00 after examination, ing and stamp- 
and $1.50a month for 12 months. If after examination I 
decide not to keep “The Library of Historical Romances,” 
I will send both sets of books to you, all charges collect. 


These Are the Titles of the Eighteen Volumes: 


Frederick the Great and 
his Family. 
Goethe and Schiller 
The Merchant of Berlin, 
Queen Hortense and Maria Theresa and 
Marie Antoinette and Her Her Fireman 
Son Louise of Prussia and 
Prince Eugene and His Times Her Times 
The Daughter of an Empress Old Fritz and the New Era 
Joseph II. and His Court Andreas Hofer 
Frederick the Great and His Mohammed Ali and His 


Court House 
Berlin and Sans-Souci Henry VIII. and Catherine Parr 


These 18 volumes contain a history of the great crises 
in Germany, Austria, Russia, England, Switzerland, 
Egypt, France, Holland, Prussia, during 200 years of 
startling events told in intensely interesting and roman- 
tic form. 

The books are printed upon extra quality of paper 
from easy-to-read type, are attractively illustrated and 
beautifully bound. Titles and ornaments are stamped 
in gold on back, with gilt tops and trimmed edges. 
Size of the volumes is seven and three-quarters by five 
and one-half inches. 


These 18 volumes contain 9,000 pages of the most 
instructive and interesting reading ever published. 


fl. L. FOWLE, 8 Washington Place, New York 


Napoleon and the Queen of 
Prussia 

The Empress Josephine 

Napoleon and Bluecher 
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How I Develop 
MCereauD Money 


M akers. 


Demand for Powell Ad Writers 
Three Times Greater Than in 
Any Previous Year. Salaries 
$1,200.00 Up. 


The advertising business is to-day in its in- 
fancy, notwithstanding the marvelous growth of 
the past few years. 

I have had three times the call 
graduates thus far in 1906 over any previous 
year. And this call comes from every section of 
America—from new advertisers who realize the 
importance of the trained ad writer as a factor 
in business conquest—from old advertisers who 
see husky new concerns getting big slices of their 
“‘established businesses’’—and from the host of 
advertising agencies who are constantly expand- 
ing their copy departments. 

In this great work of preparing ambitious 


for Powell 


_young men and women to do good advertising, 


the Powell System of Correspondence Instruction 
has unquestionably played a more successful part 
than all other methods and institutions combined. 

I have from the very start been the one adver- 
tising teacher who has received the almost unani- 
mous endorsement of the advertising fraternity, 
and my worthy graduates have thus been in the 
best possible position to reap the quickest and 
biggest rewards. 

An example: Prior to enrollment with me, Mr. 
F. W. Spollett, of the well known Carter Ink Co., 
sought the advice of the leading Boston adver- 
tising agencies, anicng them Wood, Putnam & 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY,. 


Wood, who handle scores of high grade adver- 
tising appropriations, and the H. B. Humphrey 
Co., who place all the advertising of that 
noted reformer, Thomas W. Lawson, besides 
directing the destinies of many other notable 
advertisers. 

Both these substantial representatives of the 
staid old ‘‘ Hub,”’ advised Mr. Spollett to take up 
the study of advertising—and recommended the 
Powell System. 

The great trouble of advertisers to-day is to 
find the right sort of trained advertising men 
and women—trained in that practical way only 
possible through the Powell System of Correse 
pondence Instruction. : 

Mr. Libby, whose portrait appears herewith, 
became my student less than a year ago, whil¢ 
filling a humble position with a New Jersey rub- 
ber company. ‘The selfish manager tried to dis- 
courage him, saying, ‘‘ Powell won’t help you,”’ 
and, :failing, he increased Mr. Libby’s duties, 
hoping there would be no time for study. But 
selfishness availed nothing, and when through my 
course I placed hiin as advertising manager of the 
Frank D. Fuller Co., 
of Birmingham, Ala. 

If you wish to learn about the positions 
awaiting good ad writers, and how $1,200.00 to 
$6,000.00 a year is being earned, send for my 
free books—my fine Prospectus and ‘‘ Net 
Results’? which also tell how the struggling 
business man can double his profits. Address me 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
162 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 


large real estate operators 
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PACKER’S TAR SOAP] _ 
PURE AS THE PINES 


It lathers freely, cleanses thoroughly, neutral- 
izes the bad effects of cosmetics, and leaves 
the skin delightfully soft, smooth and elastic. 
A lather-luxury for shampooing. Invigorates 
the scalp, gives strength and lustre to the hair. 


Our leaflet, “The Value of Systematic Shampooing,” mailed free. Address 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 81-83 Fulton Street, New York 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 


# BY ‘CASPER CARSON, 
Author of “Playing Against the Colores” 


(Complete in This rs 


CHAPTER £5 
_-& FATEFUL MEETING. . 


the way” back from a little town 


in Illinois, whither he had been 


B -chum, - Harry Paine-stopped off 
ay or so in Cincinnati. 
train was a bit late, and as he 


business appointment immediately 


arrival, he lost no time in get- 
town. 


lines of the city converge. From 
. it was but a step to the hotel at 

a he had decided to put up. 
custom-house across the square 
ck, and noting by this that it was 
"past: noon, Paine accelerated his 
ip in hand, he swung around 
r of ‘Walnut Street at automo- 
eed, pushed through the heavy 
doors of the hostelry, and—can- 
1 into a tall gentleman in gray 
ming down the steps from the 

} ntly in an equal hurry. 

drew back instantly, murmuring 
‘but with the swift 
Srecor toward the stranger, 

f into amazement. 
* he ejaculated incredulously. 
ept the entire gamut of the 
His suit-case dropped un- 

his hand to the ground. 

th whom he had just col- 
other | ‘than the friend he 


Their forcible encom moreover. 
proved conclusively that he was no “airy. 
fantom, “but a c ewe of os too 
solid flesh.” 

While Paine stood there, ‘mouth and 


‘ether ‘man, quickly averting his face anc 
muttering something about an “ eviden 
mistake,’ was now striving to push by. 
‘His manifest confusion only served to 
confirm Harry’s suspicions. ingir 
after the fellow, he laid a detaining hand 
upon his arm. : 
“You cannot fool me, Sylvester ! eas ot 
cried. “I know you, aad I don’t pro 
pose to let you go until you tell me the 
meaning of this masquerade. Surely,” 
he pleaded, as the man still struggled to 
break loose, 
by you, no matter what is up?” = 
His excited tone and the urgency. of — 
his gestures had begun to draw toward 


- them the curious glances of two or three’ 


loungers about the doorway, and his 
companion, observing this, gave over the 
idea of escape. 

“Sh!” he whispered sharply, turning 


to my room in the course of an — or 
so and I will give you a full explanation. 
I am in No. 326,” he added, “and am 
registered under the name of Horace 
Clarkson, of Philadelphia.” Z 

“You will not fail me?” ‘questioned 
Paine warily, still maintaining a clutch 
upon his friend’s sleeve. 

‘The other smiled slightly; then 


“you can trust me to stand. 
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-er’s in a peculiar clasp. It was the se- 
cret grip of the college fraternity to 
which both of them belonged. 

More reassured, perhaps, by this token 
of their old schoolboy comradeship-than 
by any other pledge which could have 
been given him, Paine interposed no fur- 
ther objections, but at once: released his 
hold; and the two went their several 
ways. 

The New Yorker—for Paine was a 
resident of the metropolis—duly kept his 
belated appointment, and succeeded, it 
may be added, in turning a very pretty 
stroke of business; though how he man- 
aged to do it will remain a mystery with 
him to his dying day. 

While he sat there, shrewdly discuss- 
ing commercial details and haggling 
over the terms of a contract, his mind 
was in a fog of bewilderment as a result 
of the strange experience which had _be- 
fallen him. He was vainly striving to 
reconcile the eyidence of his senses with 
facts which hitherto he had -not brought 
even into question. 

Sylvester Guse alive! And not only 
~ alive, but in the full possession of all his 

splendid physical vigor! 

It seemed incredible when Paine re- 
called that only yesterday he himself had 
been one of the sorrowing group of 
mourners assembled to pay their last 
tribute of respect; had seen that form, 
wasted by disease, laid out amid all the 
somber pageantry of death; had heard 
the solemn words consigning the inani- 
mate clay back to its Mother Earth; had 
with his own hands helped lower the 
casket into the tomb. 

True, the face he had looked upon 
under the glass coffin-lid had been 
strange to him, wofully emaciated as it 
was, and half covered with a heavy 
growth of beard; but he had never for 

- a moment doubted that it was Guse. No 
more than he could now doubt the face 
or: the man he had just encountered in 
the hotel doorway, clean-shaven and rosy 
with health—a fact, by the way, which 
had perhaps rendered his recognition 
more prompt and certain than might 
have been that of one of its owner’s daily 
associates. 

Circumstances had kept Paine and his 
friend apart-since their graduation, and 
consequently the image which had_re- 
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mained impressed upon. Harry’s mind 


was that of the beardless boy who had ~~ 


pitched to his catching on the ‘varsity 
team in 796. 

Could there be a possibility of mis- 
take, he questioned? Might it be that 
his memory had*played him false, and 
that he had been simply deceived by some 
chance resemblance ? 

But he was forced to dismiss any such 
supposition as absurd. The man him- 
self had admitted his identity; appear- 
ance, voice, manyer, the pledge which he 
had given, all proclaimed it. He was 
Sylvester Guse, and no one else. 

The reported demise then, the panoply — 
of mourning, the entire affair had been a 
trick, a daring imposture. Still, why 
had Guse done it? What purpose had 
led him thus voluntarily to take so. des- 
perate a step? : 

For, unless the undertaking were a. 
gigantic hoax—.and knowing his~—old 
old friend’s matter-of-fact character, 
‘Paine was inclined to put small credence 
in any such hypothesis—it meant the in- 
evitable sundering of all existing ties, a 
complete casting off of individuality. 
For-all practical‘ purposes, it was an act 
equivalent to suicide. = 

Men do not lightly indulge m such 
radical changes. What, then, had been 
the powerful motive impelling Guse? 

Rapidly, Harry ran over in his mind- 
the career of his friend as it had become 
known to him in the days of their inti-— 
macy, and added thereto the. details of 


= 


later yéars which he had gathered from = 


friends and neighbors during his recent 
visit to the little town where Siem 
had made his home. : 
Not one word of discredit could he 
find in the entire record. Left an — 
orphan at an early age, and without. a 
relative in the world to whom he could - 


turn for succor, the boy had pluckily 


made his way alone and single-handed. 
While en route to make a new home 


for themselves in the West, his father —< 


and mother had been killed in a railroad — 2 
accident, and as they were evidently of 


the emigrant class, it was supposed-their 


child, who had been almost miraculous- — 
ly preserved, would have to = upon ee 
charity. = 

But Sylvester had resources wie = 
himself. .He had not been a day in the 
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~ town before his shrewd eye noted that 

old ‘* Tony,” the dago peanut-vendor on 

the court-house corner, was too far away 

from the big public-school building down 

the street to allow the boys and girls a 

chance to visit him during the brief 
period of recess. — 

wes - Setting forth this fact in persuasive 

terms, the lad induced the old fellow to 

trust him with a basket of. wares, and 

peddled them so successfully that there- 


after “carrying the mountain to Mo- 
hammed ” became a daily affair. He or- 
ganized similar expeditions to other 


parts of the town, and thus soon had an 
established rouf€ and a regular list of 
patrons. 

From this beginning it was but a step, 
of course, until he bought out old 
“Tony,” and owned the stand himself. 

People were instinctively attracted to 
the blithe, cheery lad, and encouraged 
him with their custom. ~The~ business 
prospered; “side lines” of candy, fruit 

. and soda-water were added; and at last 
the concern outgrew its origina! quar- 
ters, and blossomed out into a full 

.- fledged store. 

ioe Risen, then, to the dignity of a mer- 
chant, and obliged to mingle with men 
=~ of affairs, Guse became sadly aware of 
his deficiencies. He took to studying in 
-__ the evenings after his day’s work behind 
‘the counter was over; and, as the door of 
learning painfully pushed open before 
him, grew conscious of fascinating vis- 

tas which lay beyond. 

Determined to-get an education, he 
toiled over his books alone for two years 
_- longer; then sold out his store and went 

to college. 
Again his aptitude stood him in good 
_ stead ; for he quickly perceived that there 
- are other things to be acquired at a uni- 
“versity besides a knowledge of Greek and 
=mathematics. What he especially need- 


~ Yentions. 


ee Ja of transforming himself into ‘a 
- “grind”; but, merely studying enough 
a= =40: maintain a fair standing in his classes, 
_ devoted himself more particularly to the 
social and. athletic sides of college life. 
-“¥ can dig all T need out of books for 
~ myself,” he said; “what I want here is 
+o get the worth ‘of my money.” 


~-ed was polish and a knowledge of con- 


Therefore, he did not make the mis- 
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Accordingly, he divided his capital 
into equal parts for each year of his aca- 
demic and law -courses, and proceeded 
cheerfully to live up to it. 

Not implying thereby, either, that he 
was in any way wasteful or dissipated ; 
but simply that he rendered himself able 
to associate with the best set among his 
fellows upon something like equal terms, 
and without ostentation to ‘‘ hold up his 
end.” : 

When he returned to his home town 
with the title attorney-at-law tacked to 
his name, he-did not have one hundred 
dollars in all the world wherewith to 
bless himself ; but he was content. 

ort was worth every cent of the in- 
vestment,” he declared stoutly. “I feel 
now that I need not be afraid to meet any 
man, under any conditions. And as for 
the financial stringency,” he laughed, 
“why, that simply means that I must get 
to work and make some more.” 

That was a sample of the man’s -cali- 
ber. He always knew what he wanted 
out of life; and he took care to see that 
he always got it. 

He had prospered in the practise of 
his profession, so Paine was told; had 
been universally respected by his towns- 
people; had succeeded as men reckon 
success; and then, at the very prime of 
his powers, had been stricken with hu- 
manity’s deadliest foe, the insidious 
bacilli of consumption. S 

Then he had gone away, they said, 
had journeyed to Asheville and Arizona, 
Colorado and New Mexico, in the Vain 
quest for health. But his malady was 
too far advanced ; the milder air and the 


open life of the plains afforded him no 


telief. 

The end came to him alone and amid 
strangers in a hospital at Denver; and 
it was only his lifeless body that re- 
turned to the community where he had 
grown up. 

“Tt cost him a pretty penny, I guess,” 
observed the old lawyer who was Guse’s 
executor, in commenting upon these wan- 
derings of his. ‘ When ‘ Sylly *—that’s 
what we always called him—went away, 
he was counted as being pretty well 
fixed ; but he converted all his resources 
into cash, and drew heavily on them from 
time to time, so he leaves nothing except 
a small legacy for each of you six friends 

\ 


od 


that he wished to have act: as his pall- 
bearers. 

“Still,” reflectively, ‘“I suppose it is 
just as well, seeing that he was never 
married, and had no kin of any kind to 
leave his money to. On the whole, he 
probably was wise’to use it all up on 
himself.” 

“But had he no debts?” Paine had 
questioned. “Surely, there must be 
some creditors who will have to be satis- 
fied?” = 

“No,” was the answer. “ The last 
eletter I ever got from him directed me to 
settle all outstanding accounts of every 
description, and after reserving enough 
for his funeral expenses to forward the 
balance of his estate to him. Seems like 
he calculated just how long he was going 
to live, almost to the very day. Kind of 
strange for a consumptive, too,” he add- 

_ ed thoughtfully; ‘‘ they -don’t generally 
figure on not. getting well.” 

Paine had thought little of this con- 
versation at the time; but now it re- 
curred to him with a new comprehension. 

Guse’s sham decease was evidently no 
sudden caprice, but a deep-laid scheme 
with every step carefully planned in-ad- 
vance. 

But what could have been his purpose? 
Search as he would, Harry could con- 
ceive of no plausible explanation. None 
of the ordinary reasons seemed to apply 
in this instance. — 

Domestic difficulties? Guse had been 
utterly without kith or kin. ~ 

Business troubles? According to the 
lawyer, he owed no man a penny. 

Fear of disgrace? His life had been 
an open book in the community where he 
had lived. 

There was but one other possible solu- 
tion, and as it flashed upon Paine he felt 
assured that he had fathomed the riddle. 

Sylvester Guse was contemplating the 
commission of some monstrous crime. 
That was the only conclusion to be 
reached. 


CHAPTER II. 
“OFF WITH THE OLD LOVE.” 


Convincep that he had hit upon the 

- true cause of his old schoolmate’s pe- 

culiar behavior, Paine’s face assumed a 
stern and magisterial expression. 


* 
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“T may yet be in time to save him =~ 
from his misguided course,” he told him- —— 
self. “I will handle~the subject with-  — 
out gloves, and try to show him what a 
fool he’ll be. Thank Heaven, I met him, 
if I may yet be only-in time to save him 
from himself!” 

Glancing at his watch he perceived 
that the hour for which Guse had stipu- 
lated was passed; and he therefore lost- 
no time in breaking away from his pres- a 
ent interview and returning to the hotel. 

As he ascended in the elevator a new 
fear assailed him. Was it not more than 
likely that he would find the room un- 
tenanted, and his bird “flown? He re=— 
called the efforts Guse had made to evade 
him upon the~doorstep, and that it -was 
enly when forced to it that he had con- 
sented to acknowledge. his identity. oe 3 

What more probable then than that 
this appointment was simply another ruse 
to give the man a chance to get away? 

Consequently it was witha very strong 
idea that he would have only his trouble 
for his pains that Paine proceeded down 
the carpeted corridor and gave a rather 
tentative sort of rap at the door of No. 
326. 

But his doubts were speedily dis= 
persed, for almost instantly the portal 
was flung open and there stood the smiz 
ling figure of Guse himself, waiting to 2S 
receive him with outstretched hand. See 

“Come in, come in, Hal,” he said- = 
heartily, drawing the other into the room, $3 
after which he pushed forward a chair 
and set out a box of cigars on the table. 
“Sit right down and help yourself to 
one of those weeds. You'll find them ~ 
not at all bad; and, if there’s anything 
else you want, you have only to press the —— 
button. Lord! I-don’t know when I’ve 
been so glad to see any one. Make your- 
self at home, man ; and we'll have one of | 
our old-time ‘ talk- fests.’ % 5s 

In the presence of cach unfeigned= 
pleasure at meeting him once more, and 
under the spell of the fellow’s frank, — 
friendly manner, Harry could not help 
feeling ashamed of the suspicions which _ = 
he had harbored. ae 

And then the perplexing question ‘Tose 
again to his mind: What was Giuse’s pur- 
pose in this deception, unless it was in- 
tended as a swindle and a fraud? He~ 
nerved himself. afresh to his a = 


coe} 


“Wait a minute,” he said coldly, still 
remaining standing. “ You and I have 


_ been good friends, Syl Guse; but before 


—_ 


I meet you on the old- time basis, I want 
to know a thing or two.” , ~ 

His voice broke. suddenly under stress 
of his feelings, and abruptly he dropped 
the rdle of accusing judge. 

“Qh, Syl! Syl!” he appealed. “TI 
have always looked up to you as the one 
man of my acquaintance who was abso- 
Tutely straight and square. You: know 
that no matter what has happened or 
what may ever happen, I will always 
stand by you; but, for your own sake, 
don’t make the hideous mistake of wreck- 
ing your entire future. Be advised while 
yet there is time. Don’t——” 

Guse, who had been listening to this 


impassioned exordium in thunderstruck 


~ amazement, suddenly interrupted with a 


, 


s2=—ment, 
~ that while thinking the worst you still 


hearty slap on the shoulder. 
= farce you've come to -hear about and not 
—a tragedy. 


wild howl of mirthful comprehension. 
“By Jove, the fellow thinks I’m start- 
ing out on a career of crime,” he ejacu- 


« lated, holding his-sides in an excess of 


laughter; “of deep, dark, dreadful vil- 
lainy! What especial branch of evil- 
doing had you picked out for me, Hal?” 
he asked between his chuckles. ‘‘ Mur- 
der, arson, or simple sneak-thievery? ” 
“Well, you must admit that I had at 
“least some cause for suspicion,” contend- 
ed Paine stiffly, flushing with mortifica- 
tion. at the other’s hilarious reception of 
his well-meant advice. 
“Phat’s right; you had,” granted Syl- 
vester, striving to choke down his merri- 
“And I don’t forget either, Hal, 


“offered to stick by me}; but when you 


~~understand the real cause of this you’ll 


see how supremely ridiculous were your 
long: face and pious sentiments. 

—“*Brace up, my boy,” giving Paine a 
“Tt's a 


Instead of graduating into 
the ranks of the crooks, it’s a life of the 
most imtense respectability I Have in 

= prospect. In short, Hal,I am going to 
follow the advice you have so often given 
me, and establish myself in New York. 


- And, mark me,” he added, not boastful- 


“ly, but with a quiet self-confidence, “ be- 


_fore T get through I'll make even that 


“big town of yours know that I’ve been 


ate 
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“But why all this hocus-pocus and_ 
double-dealing about it?” questioned 
Paine bewilderedly. ‘ If you were com- 
ing on to New York, why didn’t you 
simply up and do it? What was the 
necessity for this theatrical performance 
you have gone into?” 

Instead of replying direct, Guse gave 
him a question in return. 

“What is my name?” he asked brusk- 
ly. . 
“Why, Sylvester Guse of course; but 
I don’t see = 

“And the nickname people have al- 
ways given me?” 

“* Sylly ’—oh, I see,” 
lightenment, “you objected to that 
stupid old joke of ‘Silly Goose.’ Well, 
I don’t know that I blame you much, old 
man; a title like that is something of an 
infliction, I’l] agree.” 

“ Paine,” said the other man solemnly, 
“it has been the curse of my life. I 
didn’t mind it so much when I was a 
kid, for it gave me a sort of distinctive- 
ness in the town, and helped me along in 
my business; nor did I particularly -ob- 
ject when you boys picked it up at col- 
lege, for that was all in good-fellowship 
and fun. But when I returned to my 
home town and started to practise law, 
I speedily found what a detriment it was 
going to prove to me. 

““T have a capacity for big things,” he 
went on bitterly. “It is no self-flattery 
for me to say that; I know it is the truth. 
I could organize big corporations and 
run them, too, or I could rise to the top 
notch in politics. But, Lord, what show 
could a man have with an absurd title 
like that hanging to him?”’ 

“Oh, I think you take a morbid view 
of it,” put in Paine. “It is what a man 
is and does that counts, not what he is 
called,” sententiously. 

“Qh, is that so?” sneered his compan- 
ion. ‘That is a lovely sentiment for 
the copy-books; but, let me tell you, in 
real life it don’t go. If it hadn’t been 
for that absurd nickname I’d have been 
nominated for district judge, and, what’s 
more, nothing on earth could have pre- 
vented my election. Again, when the 
president of the bank died, there was no 
doubt that amon; all the directors I 
was the logical man to succeed him; but 
would they give it to me? Not in a 


~with sudden en- 


die at 


— 890 


“thousand years! 


Don’t tell me,” with a 
sudden outbreak of indignation, “ that 
that fool name hasn’t stood in my way!” 

“But, if you felt so about it,”. inter- 
posed Paine, “ why didn’t you apply to 
the Legislature and have your. name 
changed? That would certainly have 
obviated the difficulty.” 

“Pah!” scoffed the sufferer.” ‘‘ That 
would simply have shown that I cared 
and thus have made me more ridiculous 
than ever. No, Hal; ‘Silly Goose’ I 
was labeled, and ‘Silly Goose’ I was 
bound to remain to the end of the chap- 
ter. I could not escape it by moving 
away to another town, for it would in- 
evitably have followed me. In short, so 
far as I could see, there was nothing for 
me to do but continue to writhe under my 
burden. 

“And then, one night,” he went on, 
dropping into narrative form, ‘I had a 
peculiar-dream. I thought I was walk- 
ing down Main Street, out there at home, 
when all at once I ran plump _ into 
Charlie Lehman, just as you ran into me 
down there -at the door a while ago. 
Charlie was my bookkeeper when I was 
in the fruit business, I should explain, 
and had been dead and buried for nearly 
eight years. 


“* Charlie Lehman!’ I exclaimed on- 


seeing him. ‘Here and alive! What 
on earth does this mean?’ 

“ Well, at first he tried to put me off ; 
but finally he admitted my impeach- 
ment, and under promise of deep secrecy 
confided to me that he had never died at 
all, but had been buried in a trance, and 
on awaking managed to escape from the 
vault in which he had been laid. 

“*Never give me away, Syl,’ he ad- 
jured me, when we parted. ‘You don’t 


know what it means to a man to be able 


to take a fresh start.’ 

“Y awoke with his final words ring- 
ing in my ears, and lay there pondering 
a little while over what could have given 
rise to such a strange and realistic dream. 
Then suddenly it flashed upon me that 
here was an avenue open to me to escape 
my, troubles. ‘Silly Goose’ should be 
buried in the oblivion of the grave, and 
under another name, I, too, would take 
a fresh start in the world. 

“T laid my plans carefully—how care- 
fully you may judge when I tell you it 


‘anyway, 
enough punished for-it,” he sighed, “his - 
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has taken me two years to reach their 
consummation. But I was determined 
there should be no slip-ups or miscalcu- 
lations. 

“T arduously cultivated a cough, until 
by my persistence I succeeded in calling 
the attention of my friends to it, and 
was swamped with advice and patent 
medicines. 

“Then, ostentatiously, I set forth to 
consult a Chicago specialist, and, having 
put in a day very comfortably playing 
billiards at the Auditorium, returned 
with the announcement that I had been 
ordered to a milder climate. 


“J was very careful not to say who 


‘ordered’ me; but, since it was an-inten- 
tion -to deceive, I suppose it was a lie, 
eh? However, I got well 


face growing suddenly sad and grave. 
“You have never visited the resorts pat- 
ronized by the victims of tuberculosis ; 
no? Well, the man who can observe 
the brave hopefulness of those patients, 
marking at the same time their slow, 


wasting decline, and not have his heart ~ 


“wrung again and again. with pity, must 


be made of stone. That is all I can say. 


“More than once, I was on the point — 


of chucking up my enterprise, I can tell 
you. 
fear that I-was tempting Fate, and that 
in the end I should myself succumb -to 
the malady I was simulating. 

“ But,” with a firm set to his- jaw, 
“T stuck it out. From-place to place 
I wandered, searching for the man I 


wanted, and at last I found him on a — — 
Allowing for the 


ranch out in Arizona. 
ravages of disease, he was enough like 
me to be almost my twin brother;-and a 


glance at him showed he had not ix 


months to live. I scraped an acquaint- 


I began to harbor a superstitious — _ 


ance with him, and, when I got to know. 


him sufficiently well frankly stated my — 


proposition. 


“Tt was a brutal thing to do; but, for 


a wondér, he realized his condition “and 
he smifebed at it. 


He was hatd-up, you~ 


see, and had been worrying himself sick — 


over what was to become of -his -folks- 


after he was gone, whereas the amount — 
I offered him not only insured him ease —- 


and comfort in his own. last days, but 
would provide a very. tidy maintenance 
for them in the future. = 


©The 
switched names, and then I had only to 
wait for the inevitable to start out in 
life-afresh. Yet, strange as it may seem, 
I used every effort in my power to post- 


bargain .was made. We 


pone the day of my. emancipation. 
Thank heaven, I-have nothing to blame 
myself with on that score. 

- “T took poor Clarkson down to Den- 
- ver, and I got him all the relief that 
medical skill and tender nursing could 
provide. Believe me or not, Hal, if 1 
could have saved that boy’s life, I would 
have done it, and cheerfully remained 
“Silly Goose’ forever. But it was ‘not 
to be.” 

The speaker paused a moment, and 
when he took up the tale again his voice 

- was low and husky. 

“He died with his hand in mine, and, 

when he could no longer speak, he smiled 
at me in a way that said as plain as 
words; ‘God bless you.’ 

“The rest you know,” Guse continned, 
resuming his normal tone. “I had the 
Temains shipped back to my old home, 
and there interred with all the publicity 
which I could accomplish. The money 
which I have made is all in cash, and in 
a safe-deposit box,-in New York, to 
which I hold the key.~ I have broken the 
last link which connects me with my 
‘past. pha 

—“And you were willing,” interposed 
Paine-a trifle bitterly, “to deceive me 
and your five other best friends, along 
with the rest of the world, and«to drag 


~-=us clear out West merely to add to the 


theatrical effect?” 


“Ves, assented Guse; ‘it was neces- 
7 > 


sary. Whatever expense or trouble you 


were put to would, I thought, be amply 


= _ covered by the legacy I bequeathed each 


of you. Oh, I-know,” as the other strove 
+. to interrupt, “there. was also the~ har- 
~ rowing up.of your feelings to be taken 
‘into’ consideration. But that was gen- 
~ wine. You were, to my mind, taking as 
= final and irrevocable a farewell from him 
“you had known as Sylvester Guse as 
though it had been my body you carried 
to the tomb.” 

—_ “Yes, that is so, I suppose,” 
— Paine; ““but don’t you think you were 
——- making a mistake, Syl? All six of us 
- are -well-established in. New-York. If 
you had confided in us, and told us of 


agreed 
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your plans, we could have arranged 
things so as to help you out materidlly 
when you came on there to settle down.” 

Guse threw back his shoulders with a 
gesture of impatient pride. 

“T am not in the habit of seeking\S 
some one to boost me,” he announced 
curtly. “I have always been able to 
make a way for myself. No, Hal, I 
don’t dare have my secret known even 
among the old crowd. I am not sorry 
that you stumbled on it, for you were 
the one among all of them I hated most 
to lose. Still, even ‘you, before you 
leave this room, must swear never to al- 
lude to the matter again, and never under 
any circumstances to address me or speak 
of me by the name I have discarded.” 

“Certainly, if those are your wishes. 
But look here,” struck by a sudden 
thought, “do you imagine that the other 
fellows won’t recognize you as readily as 
I did? You. will undoubtedly run into 
them somewhere. Won't you haye to 
explain to them, just as you have to 
me? ” - 

““No,” with a smile. ‘In fact, if we 
had not had this chance encounter, I 
would be willing to meet you face to face 
inside of six weeks and challeige you to 
detect my identity.” 

“Oh, you propose adopting a disguise, 
do you? Isn’t that rather risky?” 

““Not the kind that I shall have,” ex- 
plained Guse. “In short, Hal, the dis- 
guise that I take on is going to be perma- 
nent; and that is the reason I am in 
Cincinnati. -There isa noted facial spe- 
cialist here who assures me that he can 
so transform my countenance that my 
own mother—if I had one—wouldn’t 
know me, and still leave no disfiguring 
scars to mar my beauty. I go into his 
hospital this afternoon, and when I come 
out I will be a changed man in every 
sense of the ‘word.” 

“ Six weeks?” broke in Paine disap- 
pointedly. ‘“ Pshaw! I had hoped you 
were going back with me. .There is a 
splendid business opportunity open 
which is just in your line, and which 1 
could put you on to at once. I signed 
up the agreements not an hour ago.” 

“What is it?” demanded Guse, and 
then listened eagerly while his friend un- 


folded the.scheme, which was, as Paine 


had stated, distinctly in his line. 
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roneous impression. Guse’s eyes had 


been a bright, steel blue; this person’s 
were a soft shade of brown. The shape 


He put a few searching questions, ex- 
amining the papers carefully. Then, 
with the quick decision which was a part 


-of his nature, made up his mind. 

“Yl tell you, Hal,” he announced 
with some enthusiasm, ‘‘that is a good 
thing, and I don’t -propose to be left out 
of it.- You take the key to my safe- 
deposit box, and from the funds there 
take out what is necessary to go into 
this. 

“Oh, I can advance you the money, I 
guess,” hesitated Paine; but the other 
saw from his manner that this would 
work some inconvenience, and therefore 
insisted upon his original plan. 

“No,” he protested. “I would pre- 
fer it the other way. I guess I can trust 
“you,” with a light-hearted laugh, “not 
to take more than is coming .to you. 
Though, even if you did,” unconcerned- 
ly, ‘there are worse things than being 
broke. 

“ You keep the key, then,” he went on, 
“and return it to me when I reach New 
York. I shall have no use for it in the 


meantime, and it might get lost if you. 


sent it back by mail. And now draw up 
a contract and I will sign it with you.” 

A bell-boy was sént out for pens, ink, 
and paper, and in a few minutes the for- 
mal-agreement was drafted and ready for 
the signatures. 

Guse hesitated a moment, as he held 
his pen in air. 

“How will you sign?’ asked Paine 
with a covert smile.“ Sylvester Guse?”’ 

“No,” jerked out the other, emphati- 
cally. ‘‘ Thank heaven, I am done with 
that now and forever.” 

And, as he spoke, he dashed in bold 
chirography. across the foot of the sheet 
the name “ Horace M. Clarkson!” 


& CHAPTER-III. 
CATCHING THE LIMITED MAIL. 


Some five or six weeks later, a few 
moments prior to the departure of the 
Limited Mail for: New York, a cab drove 
up to the Cincinnati Station and from it 

Stepped a tall gentleman closely resem- 
-bling in height and build the late Syl- 
vester Guse. 

It needed, however, but a single glance 
at the man’s face to correct any such er- 


of Guse’s nose had been distinctly aqui- 
line, while this man sported a proboscis. 
of a pronounced Roman type. 

There were also minor differences of 
lines and wrinkles which, while insignifi- 
cant in themselves, taken — together 
created a facial expression which could 
never under any circumstances have been 
mistaken for that of Guse. 

The only test which could in any way 
have betrayed the homogeneity of the 
two was that of the Bertillon measure- 


ment; and inasmuch as the deceased law= 


yer had never run counter to the crimi- 
nal code; there was no possibility of ap- 
plying that. 


In short, Mr. erace M. Clarkson, of ; 


New York, as the neatly ‘stenciled name 
upon his new suit-case proclaimed him to 
be, was in a position to brave the most 
searching and intimate inquiry into his 
identity. 

- His ticket and sleeping-car berth to 
the metropolis were already engaged, his 
baggage checked ; and now he had noth- 
ing to occupy his attention, as he strolled 
idly up and down the platform waiting 
for the train to pull in, except to watch 
the string of arriving and departing pas- 
sengers. 

Strangely enough, for such a self- 
confident personage, this spectacle gave 
him an odd little feeling of loneliness. 


Every other traveler seemed to have some 


one either to welcome or bid him God- 
speed upon his journey. He alone had 


not a soul in the world, with the single 
exception of Harry Paine, with whom=— 


he could claim even acquaintanceship. 
By his act of self-erasure he had-de-— 


stroyed at one fell swoop all. those — 
friendships which, to a man like himself, 


devoid of blood relations, mean so much. 


Involuntarily he fell to commiserating. ae 
himself upon his forlorn lot, harboring a— 
sullen envy of those happier wayfarers —— 
who had people interested in their goings ——_ 
and then suddenly his de-— 


and comings ; 
pressed broodings were interrupted by 


the appearance upon the platform of — — _ 


another passenger, apparently as lonely = 


and unfriended as himself. 


A mere stip of a girl it was, young and : 


pretty, and evidently unused to o See 


+ 
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alone. Her wide gray ‘eyes bore a shy, 
frightened look, and she was plainly in 
a state of nervous anxiety lest she might 
make a mistake and so lose her train. 

Moreover, she was attired in deep 
black, betokening the existence of a re- 
cent grief. Clarkson, forgetting him- 
self, became imbued with a chivalric pity 
and watched her interestedly, wishing 
vaguely that some chance might offer it- 
self whereby he could render himself of 
assistance to her. = 

“A nice state of civilization we have 
reached,” he fumed indignantly. “ Here 
is that poor child, all at sea, and scared 
half to death by the strangeness of her 
situation; and yet a big lubber like me 
doesn’t dare step forward and relieve her 
distress because, forsooth, she and every- 
body. else. would immediately think I 
was trying to flirt with her.” 

Just then, however, the arrival of the 
Limited Mail gave him something else 
to think of. As the long string of Pull- 
mans backed up to the platform Clark- 
son hastily gathered together his luggage 
and joined the rush of embarking pas- 
sengers. 

Before he boarded the train, though, 
he-casta look back to see which of the 
sleepers his pretty little fellow traveler 
was going to take. It was of course no 
concern of his, yet somehow~he felt as 
though he would like to know her desti- 


— nation. 


But she still stood in the same spot 
where he had first observed her, evident- 
ly uncertain whether this was her train 
or not. In her trepidation, she appealed 
to a ‘‘baggage-smasher’’’ who came 
hurrying by. 

““Will you please tell me if this is the 
Limited Mail?’ Horace heard her ask 


_. timidly. : 


_ But the man merely cast an unintelli- 
gible grunt over his shoulder and _hast- 
ened on. 

About two seconds later there was 
avery startled baggage-man on that 
platform. A stern hand suddenly de- 
scended on his shoulder, with a grip like 


- that of a vise, and a wrathful voice in — 
his ear demanded to know what he 


méant by such a show of incivility? 
- “| am well aware that you are not the 
“information —bureau,’’’ _ snapped 
Clarkson, in reply to the fellow’s pro- 


out ~ 
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test; ‘‘ but it’s the money of the passen- 
gers on these trains that pays you men 
your wages, and we have a right to ex- 
pect some little politeness and considera= 
tion in return.. Since you don’t seem to 
have grasped that fact“for yourself, 1 
propose to give you a course of practical 
instruction.” 

With that, he twisted the man abrupt- 
ly about, and, despite his struggles, 
marched him briskly back to where the 
girl still stood, reduced by this time al- 
most to the verge of tears. 

“Now,” ordered Horace grimly, 
“answer the lady’s question. She asked 
you, I believe, whether or not this was 
the Limited Mail?” = 

The baggage-man, in rebellious hu- 
mor, strove to break loose; but the 
clutch upon his collar was strong There 
were none of his comrades in sight upon 
whom he could call for assistance: In 
the end he was forced to surrender. 

“Yes, it is,” he growled. “ Now le’ 
me go. I’m in a hurry, blast ye!” 

“Curb your impatience just a mo- 
ment, dear -boy,” ~retorted Clarkson 
suavely. ‘‘ It may be that the lady wants 
a little further information. If so, I 
feel sure you ‘will be only too happy to 
oblige.” 

The girl; at first startled and alarmed 
by the approach of the tall stranger with 
his wriggling captive in tow, had by this 
time grasped the significance of the little 
interlude; and that she caught the humor 
of it was evident from the shy gleam 
of amusement which now sparkled in her 
eye. 

‘Paying no heed to Clarkson~beyond 
one fleeting glance, she nevertheless took 
a cue from him, and addressed another 
question to the baggage-man quite as 
though he had responded to her first 
with Chesterfieldian courtesy. 

“Thank you so much,” she said with 
gracious dignity. ‘‘ Now, will you kind- 
ly point out the New York‘sleeper?” 

Horace almost exploded. The sar- — 
casm of it was so delicious. 

“By George!” he exclaimed delight- 
edly to himself, “she’s a thorough- 
bred! Not one-woman in a thousand 
would have played up to my lead like 
that.” 

The baggage-man, too, was.so taken 
aback that for. a moment he could only 
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- goggle his eyes at her; but a sharp tug 
at his collar and a muttered command 
from behind brought him to his senses. 

“ Th’ fourt’ from th’ end,” he growled, 
with a jerk of his head toward the train. 
Then an unholy joy shot into-his eye. 
“ An’, by crickey, you’re goin’ to miss 
her!” he exclaimed. 

Clarkson turned quickly. So en- 
grossed had he been in the task of teach- 
ing manners to his surly pupil, that he 
had failed to hear the conductor’s warn- 
ing cry of “ All aboard!” 

Already the porters had gathered up 
their little stools and were mounting the 
steps; the long string of brown coaches 
was starting to glide out of the station: 

.It was no time to stand upon cere- 
mony. Witha hurried cry, ‘Come on!” 
Horace snatched the girl’s grip from the 
platform, and adding it to his own col- 
lection, extended his free hand to her. 

She caught it, and together they raced 
down the line of moving cars. With a 
toss he sent the baggage up to a porter; 
then, without so much as “by your 
leave,” threw an arm around the girl’s 
waist and lifted her up into the air. 

For one moment he felt her. quick, 
panting breath against his cheek, and a 
waft of perfume from her hair swept 
across his nostrils; and for one moment 
she felt the quick, lithe pressure of his 
arm, and the uplift of those powerful 
shoulder muscles. Then she found her- 
self safe and sound upon the platform 
of the car, stayed by the dusky hand of 
the negro porter. 

A second later Clarkson had swung 
himself up beside her. 

Her face was rosy-red as a June peony 
when she lifted it to his, and she was 
trembling like a leaf; but there was a 
certain stateliness in the little bow she 
made him. “I thank you very much, 
sir,” she said with grave courtesy. “ Had 
it not been for you I would have missed 
the train.” 

Then she turned and passed on into 
the car. Clarkson remained a while 
standing on the platform. Past rows 
of box-cars standing upon sidings rattled 
the train; under the dingy walls of fac- 
tories and warehouses, streaked and 
grimy. “Then suddenly it swept around 
a curve, and there lay the broad expanse 
of the rippling Ohio, with the green 
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Kentucky hills upon the farther shore, 


the whole scene bathed in a flood of -af- 
ternoon sunlight. 

Clarkson’s eyes, as he surveyed the 
peaceful vista, were reflective, but-no 
longer moody nor hitter. 

“ Yes,’ he murmured, musingly ; 
I said, she is a thoroughbred.” 


iss 


CHAPTER IV. 
“HOT FROM THE BAT. 


CLARKSON was wise in his generation. 
He made no immediate effort to pursue 


an acquaintanceship with the young lady, 


whom fate—in a checked jumper and a 
dirty blue cap—had thrust into his arms 
on the Cincinnati platform. 


a 


he realized that to push matters now 


would only alarm and embarrass her. — 
He was confirmed in this view, moreover, 


by the quick manner in which she averted 
her eyes, and by the burning blush which 


spread up over her forehead when he 


finally entered the car. 

~ “As I said, she’s a thoroughbred,” 
thought Horace; “‘ and like ail of them, 
sensitive and - nervous. 
handle them with a snaffle-bit;~ and 


there’s no use «trying to rush -things. . 
We'll be together on this train all day 


to-morrow, and I shall be very much 
surprised’ if something doesn’t turn up 
to give me the opportunity I want.” 


Therefore, he subsided quietly into his _— 
seat a few feet down the aisle from hers, _ 


and apparently absorbed himself in a: 


newspaper, although by the time that 
and the Pintsch -gas_- 
flamed out in the globes overhead, he — 
was probably much better versed in the. 


daylight faded, 


details of her back hair than in any- 
thing which appeared on the printed 
page. 


With the same careful diplomacy, -he 
did not give way to his impulse, and, — 
when dinner was announced, follow her — 
directly to the dining-car in the hope that-- 
in the rush they might both be assigned 
He waited until she — 
should be thoroughly settled, and then, — 
sauntering unconcernedly in, took a-seat = 


to the same table. 


quite at the other-end of the-car. -- “= 


As he passed her, he inclined his head 


in a brief salutation, and she respon 


as 


She was young and self-conscious, and 


One — has’ ton 


with a little fluttered bow; but Horace 
~ noted that, although the color rose again 
in a wave to her cheek, her eyes met his 
without apprehension. 
“She’s beginning to comprehend that 
I do not belong to the ‘masher’ breed,” 
= he told himself with satisfaction. “Now, 
if the gods are only good to me, it ought 
to be plain sailing.” 
He saw no more of her that night, for 
when he returned to the sleeper after a 
cigar and a short ~political discussion 
with some fellow travelers in the smo- 
king-compartment, he found the curtains 
down before her berth. 
Nor, on the following morning, did 
_ the opportunity he was awaiting present 
itself. 
The train\had been held up* for sev- 
eral Hours by a wash-out in the moun- 
tains, and the Pittsburgh section, which 
= should have been ‘attached at Grafton, 
—- had gone on ahead, bearing with it the 
diner. The passengers on the Limited 
-__ ‘Mail were consequently informed that 
___ they would have to endure the pangs of 
hunger. until the eating-house at Cum- 
berland was reached. 
: This ought to have provided an open- 
“ing, for the common discomfort tended 


to-sweep away barriers of reserve in a. 


unanimity of rage against the railway 
Ianagement ; but the girl took no part in 
the irate growlings of the mob. 

After one or two: inquiries of the 
porter, the young lady settled herself in 
the corner of her seat, and buried herself 
an a magazine, evidently prepared to sub- 

~__mit to the inevitable. 

— This was undoubtedly Horace’s 
chance. How many romances have been 
founded on the steaming cup of tea or 
_._the delicate chicken sandwich which the 
= __ resourceful hero of fiction in similar cir- 
cumstances always procures just at the 

— right time! 
z _ But, alas, in the present case they were 
= aboard the Limited Mail, booked to stop 
— nowhere short of Cumberland, and not 
likely to interrupt its schedule merely to 
—___ give a young man the chance of playing 

---_ the gallant. 
-— Moreover, the buffet was as empty as 
“the proverbial condition of old Mother 
~ Hubbard’s cupboard. Already, the 
porter had made himself hoarse, assuring 
_ avid passengers that “dey ain’t nuffin’ 
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dah, suh; not so much as a bite ob ham, 
ner a bottle ob ketchup. You-all’s jes’ 
gotter wait till we gits to Cumb’lan’.” 

In his. zeal, Clarkson even made a tour 
of the train with the hope of finding 
some fortunate possessor of a lunch- 
basket, who might be induced to divide ; 
but the only person answering such a 
description. was an emigrant in one of 
the day-coaches who stolidly munched at 
a repast of mussy bread and onions, and 
this was fare which he hardly believed 
would tempt the lady’s palate. 

Thus the precious moments slipped 
away, and “ nothing doing,” until at last, 
with a slackening of speed, and a grind- 
ing of the brakes, the Limited Mail 
rolled into Cumberland and stopped. 

The depot restaurant at this mountain 
town is across a wide platform and up a 
flight of steps; yet. so swift was the on- 
rush of the passengers, under the stress 
of sharpened appetite, that the car- 
wheels had scarcely ceased to revolve 
before the long tables were surrounded 
and the knives and forks clinking in 
merry music. 

Swept forward by the hungry horde, 
Clarkson tried to maneuver so as to hold 
two seats side by side; but when he 
stepped back to the door a minute to find 
her, one of the places was promptly pre- 
empted by a fat traveling-man. Another 
golden opportunity lost! 

It was almost with a sensation of 
anger, indeed, that Horace saw her come 
out\of the car at that moment, and make 
her way leisurely across the platform. 

“Tf she had only shown a reasonable 
amount of haste,” he muttered savagely, 

“everything would have turned out all 
right; but I suppose, like all women, 
she had to wait to see if her hat was on 
straight.” ‘ 

At any rate, he sensibly reflected, 
there was nothing he could do now but 
attend to the cravings of his own inner 
nature, and let her fence for herself: 

A few moments later, by the removal 
of some dishes, he was able to catch an 
unobstructed view of her where she sat 
at the far-end of his table. - 

His own plate was piled high with 
roast beef, potatoes, and a varied assort- 
ment of vegetables; but to his surprise 
there was nothing before her save some | 
pickles and a dish of ice-cream, and at 
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the latter she was toying -daintily with 
her fork. 

“Well, may I be eternally gee-whiz- 
zled!” ejaculated Clarkson under ~his 
breath. ‘And I thought she must be 
fairly famishing! It is doubtful if I 
would have won her unalloyed gratitude 
by getting her something to eat this 
morning after all.” 

. Since there was this considerable dif- 
ference in the size of their orders, the 
girl finished some little time before him- 
self, and, having settled her check, 
stepped out upon the platform. 

When Clarkson finally left the dining- 
room, he saw her standing there, and he 
paused a moment on the top of the steps 
to admire the pretty picture she made, as 
she gazed upon the somber, dark-green 
bulk of the mountain which rears itself 
just beyond the little town. 

Behind her stood the long row of wait- 
ing cars, and mechanics were busily 
clanking at the boxes on the- wheels to 
see that all was right for the next stage 
of the journey. 

While Clarkson gazed, his eye sud- 
denly caught the gleam of flying metal in 
the sunshine. The head torn loose from 
one of those clanking hammers was 
hurtling through the air directly toward 
her. 

A dozen cries of warning were shouted 
simultaneously ; but \the girl, dazed, fail- 
ing to comprehend her imminent peril, 
stood stock-still where she was. 

While others were calling to her, how- 
ever, Clarkson had acted. Like a flash, 
he comprehended the situation, and sdw 
what he had to do. 

With one flying leap he cleared the 
steps, tore across the intervening space, 
and reaching desperately out, caught the 
flying missile not six inches from her 
head. 

A sharp pain ran up his arm, as his 
fingers closed upon the iron, and he 
dropped it as though it were red-hot; 
but his quick-witted action had saved the 
girl, and the spectators broke out into 
an involuntary round of applause. 

She had turned in surprise at his 


cyclonic rush; but now realizing from. 


what he had saved her stepped quickly 
forward. 

““} have to thank you again, sir,” she 
said, and there was a little tremble in her 
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voice. “You have undoubtedly ‘saved 


- my life.” 


“ Hardly that,” returned Horace, try- 
ing to smile, but unable fully to repress 
a grimace of pain. ‘ You might have re- 
ceived a pretty serious blow, but x 

“Oh,” she interrupted with a quick 
indrawing of her breath, “you are 
hurt!” She glanced with solicitude at 
his hand from which the blood was now 
beginning to drip. _‘‘ You must see a 
doctor at once.” : 

But Clarkson. endeavored to meke 
light of his injury. 

“Tt is nothing but a scratch,” he pro- 
tested; “ ands. besides, I cannot afford to 
wait over here to see a doctor. I must 
go on to New York by this train.” 

Further argument was cut short by a 
warning toot from the engine; and the 
man, still insisting that his 
amounted to practically nothing, hurried 
her aboard the train. 

“You are the most obstinate person I 
ever saw,” she scolded, as they entered 
the car together ; ‘‘ but you shall at least 
permit me to do what I can to relieve 
your pain. I have some arnica and 
things in my bag, and I have some skill 
in patching up. wounds. My brother 
used to be a great baseball player, and 
my services were frequently called into 
requisition.” 

Horace, as may be imagined, was noth- 
ing loth to accept this offer; and the 
girl speedily proved that her vaunted 
surgery was no idle boast. She bathed 
and bandaged the cut on his lrand {an 
ugly, jagged gash) with the deteere of 
a regular practitioner. 3 

Over the finger itself, howstes=aane 
middle one ©n the right hand, by the 
way—she shook her head with a dubious 
frown. 

“JT am afraid you are going to have 
trouble with that,” she said regretfully. 


“ See, it is swollen up to twice its normal 
size, and is rapidly beginning. to-dis- 


color. If I am not much mistaken; it is 
broken. 
about: a physician.” 


This was, 


he. was interrupted by the negro porte! 
who. stopped at the section to ingress 
he was not Mr. Clarkson. : 


injury 


fon 


of course, a cue= = the S 
young man to make a gallant answer; ~ 
but before he could avail himself of it, — 


I wish you had taken my advice = 


Pep 


-._ them were taken up with their own 


7 


re 
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7 
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““Yere’s a.tellygraft -fo’ you, den,” he 
went on, having received assent. “It 
done come back at Cumb’lan’; but I 
couldn’t git you located no sooneh.” 

Horace took the yellow envelope; but 
was so awkward in attempting to open it 
with his bandaged fingers that the girl 
hastened to assist him. 

The message was from*Harry Paine, 
and stated that he had been unexpectedly 
calléd to Europe, sailing that morning ; 
but that he had left the safe-deposit 
key at Clarkson’s hotel, where the owner 
could get it on his arrival. 

Horace was just about to fold the slip 
and place it in his pocket when he was 
startled by hearing an exclamation of 
surprise from his companion. 

She had held the envelope in which the 
message came, and while he read the en- 
closure had been aimlessly creasing it be- 
tween her fingers. Now, her glance was 
tiveted upon the superscription with a 
kind of puzzled wonder. 

* “Tt is so strange,” she explained in re- 
sponse to his look of inquiry. ‘“ I did not 
think it particularly odd when I heard 
the porter call you Mr. Clarkson; it is 

not an uncommon name. But that you 
should be ‘Horace Maitland Clark- 
son,’ she drew her finger under the 
words of the address as she spoke, “is 
a rather surprising coincidence.” 

“Why so?” he asked, instantly on 
guard. “‘ Have you ever known any one 
ef the name?” 

“Yes; my brother,” she said, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

There was-a little silence. Both of 
thoughts, although, as may be imagined, 
their reflections were along vastly dif- 
ferent lines. 

Then suddenly Horace became con- 
scious of a conversation being carried on 
‘between two men in the seat behind 
them. 

Qne was relating to the other, who had 
net séen it, the incident- which had taken 
place on the Cumberland platform, and 
was expatiating admiringly upon the 
dexterity shown by Clarkson. 

- ‘Why, I haven’t seen such a brilliant 


-- atch,” he said, ‘‘since our old college 
—— pitcher, ‘Silly Goose,’ in the big game 
= with Yale, when the score stood one to 


nothing in the ninth inning, ran out over 
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the coaching-lines and pulled down a 
foul tip, which won us the victory.” 

Clarkson wheeled abruptly, and stared 
at the speaker. True enough, it was one 
of his old schoolmates. He had observed 
the fellow once or twice before, and had 
thought there was something familiar in 
his face; but had failed to recognize him 
under the changes whieh time had 
wrought. 

“Silly Goose?”’ remarked the other 
man questioningly. 

“Yes,” with a laugh. ‘‘ His name, as 
it happened, was Sylvester Guse; and of 
course a gang of college boys would 
never have overlooked such an obvious 
derivation.” - 

Horace was recalled to his companion 
by hearing her give a little gasp. 

“Sylvester Guse!’’ she whispered ex- 
citedly, leaning over. toward him. ‘‘ That 
was the name of the man my brother 
mentioned as his bosom friend in the last 
letter he ever wrote us. Oh, will you 
not get into conversation with that man 
behind us, and find out if he knows any- 
thing of Guse’s movements in the last- 
two years. Listen,’’ she cried, suddenly 
lifting a silencing finger, for the man be- 
hind had once more started to speak. 

“Yes, Sylvester Guse was a great ball- 
player,” he said ruminatively. “ Why, 
we used to think a game as good as won 
when he and Harry Paine were in the 
points for our side. Those two——” 

“Harry Paine?” repeated the girl 
dramatically. . “ Was not that the name 
signed to the message you just re- 
ceived?” 

Horace M. Clarkson began vaguely to 
wonder if this acquaintanceship he had 
been so keen for ;was going to be such 
a desirable thing after all. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SISTER’S STORY. 


THERE was a moment or two of rather 
awkward silence while Clarkson, as 
quickly as might be, strove to collect his 
thoughts. 

“Tf one may draw an inference,” he 
said finally, and there was less constraint 
in his tone than might have been. ex- 
pected, “you are seeking information 
concerning your brother. Now, pray do 


not regard me as inquisitive when I say 
that perhaps if you told me the. whole 
story I could better assist you in ma- 
king such inquiries as you suggest con- 
cerning this man Guse, either from the 
fellow behind us, or- from my friend 
Paine.” : : 


“Oh, I shall be only too glad to tell 


you,” averred the girl. ‘It will be such 
a relief to have some one advise me, for 
I have been all the way out West, and 
have done everything I could think of, 
and I seem,” there was a suspicious trem- 
ble in her voice, “to have accomplished 
just nothing at all.” 

She looked so helpless and appealing, 
so utterly unfitted to cope with the hard 
facts of existence, that it was all Horace 
could do to restrain himself from taking 
her in his arms and petting her as one 
might soothe a sorrowful child. 

He repressed. the inclination, however, 
and in order to restore her to her poise, 
adopted a lighter tone. 

“Very well, then,” he said with simu- 
lated sternness, ‘‘since I am to act as 
counselor, the first thing I shall suggest 
is that you adopt a more substantial diet 
than pickles and ice-cream. No wondér 
you haven’t been able to accomplish any- 
thing,’ with disgusted emphasis, “ when 
you fortify yourself for: your task with 
such fare as that!” 

She had the grace to blush and hang 
her head at his indictment; and when 
Clarkson followed it up with a demand 
that she take dinner with him in the 
dining-car that evening, and eat what he 
should order, she did not say him nay. 
Or, at least, the faint demur she essayed 
was quickly silenced by Horace’s plea 
that he could not handle a knife and 
fork with his injured hand, and would 
need somebody to feed him. 

Accordingly an entente cordiale being 
now firmly established between them, 

and her confidence thoroughly won, she 
proceeded freely and without reservation 
to tell him her story. 

Her name was Daisy Clarkson, she 
said, and until two years before she and 
her brother Horace had lived happily 
with their widowed mother in an apart- 

-mentin New York. Horace was devoted 
to his mother and sister, and as he was 
in receipt of a good salary had allowed 
them to want for nothing. 
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Like so many New Yorkers, however, 
they had lived without regard to the in- 
evitable “ rainy day,” and when it finally 
came it found them ill-prepared to 
meet it. 

Horace, verging into a decline, had 
been informed by his physicians that his 
sole chance for recovery lay in a trip to 
the West. ~ 

But the expense of this step, together 
with the cutting off of their source of 
supply, had proved a heavy drain upon 
the exchequer of the little family. 

Anxious days succeeded. The word 
which came from the invalid was not of 
an encouraging character. The outlook 
for the future was dark. ; 

Then came a letter from the brother, 
stating that he_had struck up a friend- 
‘ship with a man named Sylvester Guse, - 
and that the latter had offered to put him 
in on a business proposition which prom- 
ised to pan out big things. 

A month or so later came a remittance 
which relieved them from all necessity 
for further financial worry; but along 
with it arrived a message of such strange 
purport that it could not fail to give rise 
to grave misgivings. 

In it the brother told them frankly 
that he had no hope or expectation of 
getting well, and that for reasons which 
he could not explain he desired to be 
buried out in the country to which he 
had gone. 

“Let me urge it as a last request,”* he — 


wrote, “that you make no effort to probe- 


the circumstances of my death, of=seek 
to discover my last resting-place. I -will 
receive the tenderest care during my re=— 
maining days, and will be laid away = 
loving hands, and the exact time of my 
demise will be made known to you. You 
may rest assured on these points; all = 
must remain my secret.” 

Almost by the next mail this was ick 
lowed by a_letter from Sylvester Guse — 
announcing that the end had come. 

“A beautiful letter it was, too,” 
mented Miss Clarkson with a shake of 
her head; “‘so sincere and manly, yet so 
delicate in tone, and speaking so tenderly 
of Horace as he had known him during 
their brief intimacy. It seems almost im- 
possible to me, when I recall it, that the— 
man who wrote those lines should Be a : 
villain.” : 
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"A yillain?”. exclaimed Clarkson 
amazedly. “‘ Sylvester Guse?”’ 

One would almost have thought from 
his expression of consternation that the 
girl’s words had aroused some personal 
feeling. : 

-Engrossed in: her story, however, she 
gave no heed to his agitation. 

“Yes,” she said decidedly, “I am 
afraid there is no other construction to 
be put upon the fatts which we have 
learned.” 

“Then you have disobeyed your 
brother’s: injunction, and are attempting 
to- investigate the circumstances of his 
death? ”’ questioned Horace quickly. 
His tone was almost one of reproof. 

“T would not have done so,’’ she -ex- 
plained in half-apology, “had it not 
been that certain intelligence reached us 
which caused us seriously to doubt if 
everything was as it appeared. 

““A friend of mother’s who lived in 


_a little town out in Illinois happened to 


send us a paper containing an account of 
her daughter’s marriage, and in glancing 
over it my eye chanced to be caught by 


an item detailing the death and burial 
-of Sylvester Guse. 


“The name is such an unusual one 
that I naturally became interested, and 
read the article, finding, before I had 
finished a half dozen lines, that it was 
undoubtedly the same man who had been 
Horace’s friend. 

“ What partssilarly caught my _atten- 
tion, however, was the date given as his 


~ death, and I hurriedly got out the letter 


he had-sent us in order to make com- 
There could be no question of 
mistake. The letter, as shown both by 
its-contents and the postmark, was writ- 


-. ten the day after the man was supposed 
to havé died.” 


“But I don’t see that that proves any- 


- thing,” broke in Horace eagerly. “ There 


must have been an error somewhere. 
Hither the paper misstated the date or 
else the man himself got mixed up when 
he was writing to you.” > 


“And the postmark?” ‘she — inter- 


z jected. 


““Oh—er—that must have been a mis- 
take, too. Perhaps,’” lamely, “it was 


__. rubbed a little, and you read it wrong? 
= Or, Pl tell-you,” with sudden inspira- 
- tion, “ Guse no doubt gave it to a friend 


to post for him, and this other fellow 
neglected to do so at once. That must 
be it,” he repeated emphatically. “It 
would have been impossible, don’t you 
know, for a dead man to write that let- 
ter to you.” 

“Yes,” she admitted; “if it were true 
that. Sylvester Guse is really dead.” 

Clarkson’s jaw dropped, and he sat 
staring at’ her with wide, apprehensive = 
eyes. 

“If it were true that. he is dead?” he 
repeated dazedly. “‘ Do you mean to say 
you have any doubts on that score? ’” 

She bowed her head in assent. 

“We satisfied ourselves on the points 
that you have raised,” she said, resuming 
her narrative, “and, after going over the 
matter thoroughly, decided that the 
manifest contradiction in facts war- 
ranted us in disregarding my brother’s 
dying charge. 

“We have lived a-singularly isolated 
life since my father’s death, and we had 
no friends to whom we could appeal in 
this emergency; so, as my mother is too 
old and infirm to undertake so long a 
journey, it was plain that, if any in- 
vestigation was to be made, the task must 
devolve on me. oS 

“T realized my ignorance and inex- 
perience,” she confessed, “ and I dreaded 
to attempt it; yet I also felt that- I 
would never be satisfied so long as this 
taint of mystery clung to my brother’s 
end. At the last, I took my courage in 
both hands, and started.” 

“And you found? ’” burst out Horace, 
unable to restrain his impatience. 

“fT found that a man named Sylvester 
Guse had died at the hospital in Denver, 
as had been reported to us. From there 
I traced him back step by step to all the 
places where he and my brother had been 
in company, and I found that the circum- 
stances he had written us of Horace’s 
death and burial were a tissue of false- 
hoods. 

“Then a new thought suggested itself 
tome. I went back"to the Denver hospi- 
tal, and showed the authorities there a 
photograph of my brother. They recog- 
nized it instantly as the portrait of the 
man known to them under the name of 
Sylvester Guse!”’ 

She paused as though expecting him 
to be astonished at this-revelation; but 

aS 
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son was SO aieunened by ‘this 
: at he was past ae -emo-- 
tions he did not feel. 

“Er—then, your brother was really 
dead, after all? ” he stammered. idiatic- 
ally. “Probably the hospital got the 
names. of the two men transposed,” .cast-- 
4 ~ ing wildly about for a plausible explana- 
tion. ‘“ Awfully careless of ‘them. But 
~then I suppose these big institutions can- 
not help such mistakes at times.” : 
_ “No,” she denied; ‘it was not: the 
- fault of the hospital. I examined the 
entry-blank, and the name was given 
here as Sere Guse; written, more- 
over, by the’ same hand which had 
~ penned the letter acquainting us with 
_ _Hogace’s death.” 

AAG. signed by whom?” faltered 
‘Clarkson, wincing almost as though from 
‘ =: physical blow. : 
_ “With the name of Horne M. Clark 
sont 2 Z 

‘It was a good thing she ‘did not glance 
S ae her escort just then. His face was 
drawn and bloodless as that of a man 
on the way to execution. The big orOpe 


Unnoticing, however, fer voice went on 
evenly: 

“Tt was that fact which startled me 
so when I saw the address upon: your~ 
telegram. I even fancied for a moment — 
that you might be Guse still masquerad- 
ing under my brother’s name. Instantly, 
though, I recalled the photograph I have — 
of Guse himself, and I saw that that 

could not possibly be.” 

“Ah, you have a photograph of. Guse, 
“then?” asked Horace with a great sigh - 
_of relief. 

He felt as though he had been un- 
expectedly reprieved upon the scaffold. — 

“Yes; I made an especial trip to the 
town where he formerly lived in order - 
to procure one. I want to be able to 

- recognize him if I ever run across him.” 

There was a purposeful set to her lips, — 
and a flash to her eye as she spoke, which 
betokened that, if the encounter ever did 
_ take place, Sylvester: Guse would not es- 
cape without rendering her a full reck- 
- oning. 

‘Clarkson, however, freed from im- 
mediate peril, and having hada chance 
to collect his wits, here broke in. 
“But why should you want to find 


hin 3 Zs te — 
ingly. ‘‘ You have fo 1 
~ he wrote you of your brot: 


ee at the f outee oe 
~“T do not believe I said that,” inter- 
rupted the girl; “Although I am in- 
formed by the hospital authorities “iH at 
such was the case.’ 
_ “Er—perhaps not. At any. "att 
gathered as much from your story; and 
he certainly did carry out ‘Te 
which your brother announced 
hand he would make upon him. 
= Now, it “seems | to: 


quiries should be made. As T look | 
there must have been an agreemen’ 
tween the two men to do these t 
for purposes of their own; and that 
an injustice to your dead | brother: to t 
the matter up now that he is no. 
here to protect himself. It is g 
sometimes, Miss Laakso to let s 
dogs lie.” 

= = rT do not agree 


Horace’s detriment oe hi 
and we are distinctly unwilling 
that he knew or was a party to 
_ posture - peoracts at the 2s 


it ‘would take a pod: deal to con} 
of the explanation you offer: 

_ “My theory, on the. other 
that Horace was so weak and ai 
he was taken to the instit 
was sete ignorant of th 


Clarkson. 
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that we know. .Whether he made more 
than he sent us, we cannot tell. ‘It may 
be that he did, #d that Guse employed 
this method of getting hold of it; or it 
may be that Guse took this plan of cov- 
ering up some crime he had committed. 
Of one thing- I am certain, though, and 
that is, he would not have adopted such 
questionable “means unless his _ design 
had been an evil one. oF 

“ But all this is surmise and inference, 
‘Miss Clarkson,” argued Horace impa- 
tiently; ‘‘and against it you have the 
plain command of your brother’s letter. 
Again, I counsel you that you had bet- 
ter let*sleeping dogs lie.” 

“ And permit. this man to flaunt’ my 
brother’s name around the world, and 
trail'it in the mire of disgrace, no doubt, 


while the man:to whom it rightfully be-- 


longs rests under a graven lie?.”. she ex- 

postulated bitterly. -‘‘ Never!” 
Clarkson saw from her manner that 

nothing was to be gained by further 


_ ~~“ « deprecations, and~so changed his tactics. 
XS: 


29 


“‘ Of course, I-was merely tryingo ad- 


- vise,” he hastened to explain ;" but since: 


you are fully decided on, your-course, all 
I -can do is to help you so far_as lies in 
my power. I see little that I.can do, 
‘though.» You told me-that your trip to 
e West had been fruitless; yet to me it 


~~ sééms that you have. accomplished™all 


that could havé been expected.” 

“Ah, but I have failed to strike any 
clue.leading to this man Guse,” she broke 
in sharply.’ ‘‘ That is the task before me, 
and it is because I believe that you can 
aid me; 1 have appealed to’ you... I. want 


you to find out whatever you can from 


‘N 


- Harry Paine, and I also wish you would» 


question: this man who sat behind us. 
He may know something. Will you do 
this for me?” 

“Certainly,” rising ‘with-" alacrity. 
“J'l] go right back’ to the smoker and 


~~» y/quiz the fellow right now. And—er— 


prised at your story? ” 


by the way, did the people at, the town 
where Guse used to live seem much sur- 


“J did not tell any one there,’”’ she 

— answered. “I was afraid he might have 
some friend in the community who would 
report the matter to him and put him on 
his guard.” wie 
“Thank heaven for small favors,” 
muttered Clarkson on his way to the 
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smoking-compartment. He mopped his 
forehead vigorously, and drew a long 
breath. z 
“Whew!” he exclaimed.  “ Talk 
about your half hours in Purgatory!” 
But, if he had only known it, there was 
worse still ahead! 


CHAPTER VI, 
GREETED BY ‘A SURPRISE. | ae 


Ais might have been. expected, Horace. . 


did not extract. any‘ very startling’ in- 
formation from the man in the smoker. 
He actually “did approach the chap and 
make some’ guarded inquiries, for he saw 


no use in reporting a downright false- , 


hood*to Miss Clarkson, and he had small 
fear that thé fellow would recognize him 
under his disguise; but naturally he’ dis- 
covered “nothing which would add “to 
the sister’s enlightenment. 

He held out great- hopes to her, how- 
ever, of “better success in an interroga- 
tion of: Harry. Paine; -for he reasoned 
that in- this way he could-prevent. ‘her. 
from essaying other channels of inyesti- 
gation,” and. siace two, or three weeks 
must elapse before his friend could pos- 
sibly return. from abroad, he would have 
an opportunity in“the meantime to more 
fully. establish himself in his.new. rdle. 

‘She really has no - just» complaint — 
against me,” he-declared. “I have taken* 
nothing from her brother except~ his 
name, ,and that I bought and paid-for. 
I do not-intend> to pass myself \off, as 
he, nor to trade in any way upon his 


—_ 


ee 


< 


past. Why, then, am I not justifi€d in @ 5 


protecting myself. from an inquiry which, 
her brother himself forbade them to set 
on foot?” . 

Nevertheless, since they, had under- 
taken’ it, and since it was. through his 
fault they were troubled with these 
harassing doubts and questions, he real- 
ized= that in common fairness he owed 


* these people some sort of an explanation 


whith would allay their misgivings. _ 

Of course, he might go to them and 
tell them the truth; but he shrank from 
imperiling, his new career by extending 
any further confidences. Suppose Mrs. 
Clarkson should object to his using her 
son’s ‘name and. should denounce him 
as an impostor? : 
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The onset came to him: that he 
might drop the patronymic he had taken 
and assume another; but he found that 
way of escape also barred. He had en- 
tered into the business arrangement 
which Paine had proposed to him ufder 
the ‘name. of Clarkson. 

“In -short,” he reflected perplexedly, 
“T’ve got a pretty ticklish=piece of work 
—¢ut out for me; for I’ve fot only got 


~ to keep ‘Silly Goose’ decently under the 


oa LS net 


Sd 


‘sod,-and start out. in my new sphere, 
but I’ve also got*to relieve the minds 
of these ‘ladies ahd make .them under- 
‘Stand that. everything ison the square. 
“And how I am going to do” it “all,” “he 
added-with a frown, “is for:the moment 
just a-trifle beyond me.’ 

Still, for all his quandary, no one 


“would. have imagined, when he rejoined - 


Miss Clarkson, that he hada care in the 
world: = 

= Horace. was a firm believer in letting 
the morrow shoulder its own burdens ; 


~ .-and he felt certain that. Paine’s absence 
would give hima long enough respite 


to hit upon some plan: of solving his 
- difficulties. For the present, through the 
intervention of fate, he had accomplished 
an _acquaintanceship -with a charming 
young woman, atid he proposed to make 
the most of his opportunity. 

He -was ‘a delightful companion when 


“he chose to“exert. himself, ang it is per-- 


_ haps. needless “to state that he put his 
best foot forward in this instance. Tact- 


>. fully°he drew the girl away from the 


* 
. 
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“morbid, thoughts~ and somber. fancies 


upon which she had -been dwelling too 
+ @ persistently of late, and found: to his 


delight that she expanded under his~ 


buoyant optimism like a rose in the sun- 
shine. 

_So congenial were their natures, and 
so pleasantly did the moments pass, that 
he could hardly belieye it when he found 
that they: were running ~into Philadel- 
phia, and that only a short two-hours’ 
stage of their journey remained to be 
covered, - 

A great part of the time lost the night 
before had been made up by the Limited 
Mail, and it was now apparent that they 
would arrive in New York only slightly 
behind schedule time. 

Still, even so, it would be rather late 
for the dinner-hour, so the dining-car 
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was attached at . Philadelphia, and 
Horace was able to insist wpon Miss 
Clarkson’s redeeming her™promise to eat 
with him that evening—a function which 
it may be stated was of ‘considerably 
more solid character than the pickles and 
ice-cream which had served her for 
lunch. 

The two progressed farthet toward in- 
timacy in that hour and a half between 
soup and coffee than they would have 
done in a month of ordinary meetings, 
and before it was over Horace had se- 
cured from her a timid permission that 
he might call upon her mother and her- 
self at their New York dpartment 

All too soon was the happy episode 
over. The speed of the train began to 
slacken, the lights multiplied outside the 
car-windows, blue-uniformed.men with 


lanterns tuckéd in the crook of their. 
~ elbows hurried. through. They were in 


Jersey City? 

Horace accompanied her across the 
ferry;.and having placed her in a cab 
and started her off for home, turned his 


attention once more ‘to’ his’ own affairs. -. 


The. first thing, of course, was to re= 
pair to the hotel. at which he had ~ar- 
ranged to stop, and see what message 


Paine had ‘left for him along with the ~~ 
Accord-* 


key. to the safety deposit box. 
ingly he, too; took’ a cab and, giving the 
driver’ the direction, ‘‘ The Hamble- 
tonian,’ was rapidly transported to his 
stopping-place. 

He registered at the desk and; turning 


to the clerk, asked quickly for his letters. : 
A perfunctory glance at the ‘key-rack . : 
and a languid shake of the head was ~~ 


his answer. 

“Oh, but there must be,” insisted 
Clarkson. “‘‘I received a telegram at 
Cumberland this morning stating that 
an enclosure had been left here for me. 
See, here it is,” dragging Paine’s mes- 
sage from his pocket. 


< Nothing here*for Horace M. Clark= Pa 
repeated the clerk after a See 


son,” 
and more searching inspection. “ 

“‘ Well, I'll be eternally gcewhiatied! Hs 
broke out Horace, dropping into: his fa- 
vorite expletive, ‘ 
been thinking of? . Are you-sure there is 


nothing for me?” turning again to the 


clerk. 3 
“Absolutely sure, sir, so far as to any- 


& ees eee : 


‘ what could Paine have = : 
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_thing: being left at the desk. It may be, 
however, that the- message was left for 
you personally, with one of the day men. 
-In that case I would know nothing about 
it, as“I have been on trick, only half an 
hour.” 

“Where can I get hold of the day 
men?” questioned Clarkson excitedly. 
“ This is an important matter, and I 
want to have it straightened out; right 
away.” - 

ae One it would be practically impos- 
sible for you to locate them all to-night, 
‘sir,’ replied the clerk, with~a.pitying 
<smile. . “ They will be scatteted all over 
New York by this time. -. Your better 
plan would be to wait until morning, 

. when you will findthem on duty.” 

“ --There seemed to. be nothing else to.do; 

ig 22505 it was. getting/ late, and he felt 
~~ somewhat fatigued from his lofig jour- 
ney, Horace ascended ,to his” room and 

prepared to retire. — : 
While emptying his pockets, however, 

»- . . as was his invariable ..custom before: re- 

ges moving his clothes, a disturbing thought 

~* += came to him. ~ 
ee Suppose that key: failed to turn up on 
2 <theé morrow, and he was unable to gain 
-access to his hoarded store? 

=. He turned quickly to the dresser and 
hastily counted” up the silver and bills 
“which he had just laid there. 

_~Bwelve dollars and seventy-five cenis| 
He; knew che had been traveling pretty 
light, having no need for more than just 

“enough to get him to New York; but he 

thought he ought to have a larger re- 
mainder than that. 

a Then he recalled with some bitterness 
of spirit the unnecessarily liberal tips 
he had given to the difting-car waiter 

_ and the porter on the train. 

£T could have’ sayed one dollar and 

: ninety-five cents by coming up-town on 

eae the:-L, 
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too,’ he told™ himself thought- 
fully. “I may regret that cab before I 
> get through with this scrape.” 
rad g eo i 3 
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~ A FEW BOMBS EXPLODED. 


_ Berore he reached the pajama stage 
eis Of his-tndressing, however, Horace was 
able to laugh at the apprehension which 
had. suddenly assailed him. * 
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Of course there was.a races some- 
where, he assured himself. Paine would 
never have sent-that telegram unless he 
had left the key and a letter of explana- 
tion as he had ‘stated. = 

Moreover, the wire had distinctly said 
—he pulled it out of his pocket_and read 
it afresh to make sure—that the articles 
were at the Hambletonian. Undoubtedly © 
the explanationy-offered by the clerk at 
the desk was the correct one. In an 
excess of precaution, “Harry had hesi- 
tated to leave the packet with the gen- 
eral “ awaiting arrival’’ list, but .had 
Wurned’ it Sovér®to one of tite men for 
personal guardianship. 

“He could not of course have reckoned 
on the Limited Mail being late, and, 
knowing the clerk would.-still be on 
trick, had supposed that Horace would ~ 
receive it immediately upon his appear- 
arice. 

That was plainly the solution, Clatk- 
son -now saw; and there was conse- 
‘quently not the yslightest necessity for 


him to feel-any anxiety. His property 


would be duly turned Over to him-in the 
morning. - 

Indeed, just: at the moment, jhe had 
a more immediate vexation to Cope with. 
for by an incautious movement. during ~ 
the process of disrobing he had strick 
_his injured finger, and it was now throb- © 
‘bing and. aching -mpst painfully. AS es ae 

Under Miss €larkson’s Ministrations, 
the early “hurt of the thing -had been 
wonderfully soothed, and for the rest 
of the afternoon he had. been so en- 
grossed in other matters that, beyond dn 
occasional twinge’ he had been uncon- 
scious of his disability. 

Now, - however, the wounded member 
began to make up for lost time, and, 
when he unwrapped the bandage, he 
found that it presented a far from re- 
assuring appearance.. Swoflen almost 40 
the-size of his wrist, it was tinged with 
the deep purple color of a damson plum, 
shading off at the points. where his 
knuckles “would normally have been lo- 
cated into high lights of ‘an angry crim- 
son. 

It was hopeless to think of sleep with 
such an inflamed appendage as that, and 
fearful lest further delay might ‘produce 
still- more serious .results, he decided to 


call a doctor at once. 
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The physician came, -looked grave, an- 
nounced that the bone was broken, and, 
after setting it, gave Clarkson a lecture 
on the danger ‘of neglecting such things 
and admonished him not to use the hand, 
no matter ‘what the temptation, under 


“-less than three weeks. 


When he left he took with him the 
lion’s share of Horace’s available capi- 
tal ; 
to put up a kick. ~The relief he had 
gained was cheap at almost any price, © 
and the doctor left’ behind. a sédative 
which assured him a composed and rest- 
ful night. 

Therefore, he sank shortly into a quiet 
slumber, and so reposed peacefully until 


- _-well on into the following morning. 


Having finally awakened, .he sum-~ 


“moned .a~ bell-boy to assist him at: ‘his 
“toilet, ‘and then. with his disabled hand 
carefully adjusted in a sling made ‘his 
way to the dining-room. It is rather a 
difficult thing to feed oneself ‘success- 
fully with a single~*hand, and pejere 
Clarkson could satisfy his hunger he had 
to call the. seryices of his waiter into 
requisition to* prepare -the different 
viands ybefore™ him. 

These’are insignificant matters to men- 
tion,-perhaps, but their importance will 
be: recognized when one: reflects that the 


- waiter and bellboy would naturally. ex- 


pect a considerably irereased honorarium 
forthe extra demands made “upon their 
fime. 

As a matter of fact, after tipping 
them, settling for his breakfast, and pur- 


~ chasing a cigar, Horace had left in his 


pocket one lonely silver quarter, 

So certain was he, «however, -that 
Paine’s letter and the enclosed key would 
turn up all right, that he paid no heed 
to the narrow margin resulting from his 
disbursements. By daylight, the rational 
explanation advanced by the night-clerk 
appealed to him more strongly even than 
on the evening before, and he was trou- 
bled with no doubts but that he. would 
receive his property all right a8 soon as 
he should call for it. 

Accordingly, with a nonchalant air 
and perfect confidence of manner, he 
wended his way to the desk after break- 
fast and once more requested the packet 
left for him by Mr. Paine. 


But again, with a haughty sweep of 


Nei 


but the sufferer was not disposed~ 
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~ with an effort. 


eye over the key-rack, ite answer was _ 
returned that there was nothing for. him. 

“Oh, Y know,” explained Horace im- 
patiently. a But I mean the letter which’ 
Mr. Paine left with one of you fellows 
personally to be handed to me.” 

“T do not recall any such circum- 
stance,” returned. the clerk} “and cer- 
tainly no parcel of the sort you describe 
was handed: to me. However,.I will ask 
Smathers and the cashier. It is just: 
possible that one of them may = re- 
ceived it.” 

He was “gone hardly a minute, not). 
more than long enough for Horaces to» 
begin'to realize that perhaps he had-been 
overconfident in his belief that he had ~ 
been merely the. victim of a miscalcula- 
tion. : : 
Then. he 
abruptly fell. 

“No,” he said, witha decided 8 
of his-head ; “‘ I can staté positively thai 
no message ‘OF parcel ‘was left here!” 

For a moment Clarkson swayed gid- 


returned. and~ the Stow! 


dily.. The ‘tiled floor ‘of the hotel office ee 
up and down, and =>" " 


seemed to be tilting 
he had to clutch at the edge-of the ¢oun- 
ter in front:of him in order to retain-his 


equilibrium, He-felt exactly. as though. : 


some one had dealt him: a knogieout 


blow squarely between the eyes: 


Then he saw: the clerk gazing care 7 
ously at him, andehe caught himselfup. — 


He muttered~disjoint- 
edly something about “it not making any 
particular difference,’ and _ ‘turning, 
strode hurriedly out of ‘the. hotel> 

Halting at the street corner, he thrust 
his hands into his pockets and stood 
there a long while in a dazed. contem- 
plation of the*strings of traffic ee 
their way up and down the thoes 
fare. 

At first he was incapable of thought. 
This bolt from the~blue—for despite 
his momentary uneasiness of the night ~ 
before, he had never really-dreamed but ~ 
that ~Paine’s letter. would eventually be * 
forthcoming—had _ literally paralyzed 
his wits, ~~~ 

But gradually his brain resumed” its) 
functions, and he began to comprehend ~ 
the extent of the disaster which chad 7 
overtaken him. 

Here he was, a stranger in New York 
—for that- matter, 


vy, alia ey 


ye 


x 


a ~ 


a stranger. in the = ~~ 
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ts 


~ coin to.a 
“moment and eyed it greedily-as it lay in 
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world, since, no. more than if he had 


hitherto been a denizeh of Mars, was 
there a person on the globe to whom he 
could apply on the score of past ac- 
ee es Siena, ‘penniless, and 


alone! > 


A’ righteous peaiowioon surged up 


within him at’ the, thought of Paine’s 


carelessness. What had ever induced the 
fellow to.send that message and then 


“fail to carry out its provisions? 


No doubt Harry had discovered “by 
this_time that the key was ‘still im ‘his 
possession, .and-would return it: by the 
first steamer ;< but, even so, it would be 
two-weeks-before it could arrive. 4 

“ Of coursé, it would, be possible for 


“hint.to. cable me funds-inside of five or — 


six days,” ruminated Horace, “if. there 
Was- any way for me to ‘inform .him of 

y necessities; but such an idea as that 
I was strapped would never enter his 
head of its own accord. 

“Strapped!” he ejaculated, digging 
his solitary quarter out, of his pocket arf 
gazing at it disgustedly. “T am flat, 
stoné broke, and how in the world I am 
going to get along for the next two weeks 


© aie Tord alone knows” 


~ He had half a- mind to chuck the 
flewsboy. who passed. at that 


Horace’s outstretched palm; but on 
second thought he slid it back again into 
his pocket. , 

“Tt will at least pay car-fare,” he mut- 
tered; and this chance remark evoked a 
new train of-réflection. 

Why not take a car and go down to 
Paine’s office? There would be every 
likelihood that Harry had left word to 
extend “him every courtesy, if he should 
call, and he could certainly learn there 
of his friend’s projected plans and move- 


“ments. 


It might even be that he would find 
there the missing packet containing the 
key. ) 

What a dolt he had been not to think 
of it before. Here he had been mogning 
about like an addle-pated fool, cursing 
his old chum and behaving himself like 
a candidate for a lunatic asylum, when 
all the time the proper course of pro- 
cedure*was obvious. 

,The explanation, “as he saw it now, 
was_simple. Paine, rushed with his prep- 


-me, 1 suppose. 
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arations for departure, had naturally 
given the parcel to some clerk or office- 
boy with instructions‘to leave.it at the 
hotel, and the latter had forgotten it. 
That was surely a reasonable solution. 

His temper restored accordingly and 
confidence once more enthroned, Clark- 
son caught the next down-town.car, and 
proceéded to the big office building on 
lower Broadway, from which Paine con- 
ducted -his correspondence. Sti % 
“ The directory on the marble wall of 
the entrance-way informed him fhat= his 
friend’s quarters were on the sixth floor. 


P| 


He recalled afterward that the elevator - 


man_ grinned in a peculiar fashion when 


he. asked’ for more “specific directions ; 
‘but he thought little Sf this at the time. 


“* Nos. 611 to 617, eh; to my right 
down the corridor?’ ”” he repeated as he 
passed along, glancing, at the 
painted numbers on the different doors 
to make sure he .was headed aright. 
“ Ah, here it is. Hatry keeps a pretty 
extensive suite. Well, allethe better for 


ought. surely to be someé one at home.” 


He paused before No. 611 and read. 


with interest the titles displayed on its 
ground-glass panel. There was “ The 


Caucasus Oil and Pipe Line*Co., ” «The 


Pike’s ‘Peak Investment’ Co.,” ‘The 
Wackermann Real. Estate Se capital 
$30,000,000,” ‘ Abner J. Wackermann, 
“Wackermann & 
Fassett, Investment Securities,” and clear 
down at the bottom, in modest contrast 
to this grandiloquent list, 
Paine.” 

“That’s Hal, all right,” commented 
Clarkson; and satisfied that he had 
struck the right shop, a fact which the 
multiplicity of other concerns had caused 


black. 


In so. large a place there* 


“Henry §.~* 


him to doubt for a moment, he briskly . 


turned the knob. 
To his surprise the door did not open. 


. He tried again, even pushed: vigorously 


at it with his shoulders; but achieved no 
better. résults. Then he knocked; but, 
although he waited patiently, there came 
no answer, nor could he detect any 
sound of movement within the rooms. 

Was it possible that not one of half 
a dozen different firms and corporations 
had even a stray typewriter around to 
meet callers at the very height of busi- 
ness hours? 


~ 


He tried the other doors to the suite; 
but with no better success.. “‘ The Cau- 


~ easus Oil and Pipe Line Co.,” ‘‘ The 


Pike’s Peak Investment Co.,” “ Abner J. 
Wackermann,- Stocks and Bonds,” and 


all the rest of them.seemed either to have 


gone to Europe, like Harry Paine, or to 
be taking a day off. 

The idea struck him that this might 
be a holiday pecujiar to New York, and 


of which he therefore had no cognizance} 


but the air of bustle and hurry through- 
out the rest of thebig building, and the 
shirt-sleeved men and shirt-waisted sten- 

ographers whisking in and out-at. other 
doors, refuted such a theory. 

In his perplexity he sought ‘out the 
superintendent of the. building and asked 
for an,explanation. 

‘No. 611, eh?” repeated that func- 
tionary, with a burst of profanity that 


“would have done credit to a river. mate. 


““You ain’t thesfirstone that’s asked that 


_ question this Morning, and I wager you 


won't be the last. Wel], I guess-you can 


‘count yourself one of the suckers ‘along 


be 


with the rest of us.. That old fox of a 


Wackermann has dished. me out* of three 


months’ rent, and all he has left be- 
hind is some second-hand furniture that 
won't pay for-its being carted off to the 
kindling factory. They say he sailed for 
Europe yesterday, just escaped the dis- 
trict-attorney’s man, and is headed for 
Belgium, where an extradition treaty 
can’t reach him. I'll bet he didn’t take 
less than a million dollars with him that 
he’d grafted off the ‘ come-ons.’”’ 

“But there are other concerns in the 
suite besides Wackermann’s,” broke in 
Horace eagerly. There is ‘Fhe -Cau- 


--casus Oil and ee Line Co.,’ and 
the——” 
“Lord, but you are green,” — inter- 


rupted the superintendent, surveying him 
with compassionate derision. ‘ Don’t 
you know that all those things were 
Wackermann’s under another name? It 
was all Abner J. Wackermann} and he 
has proved himself the greatest “‘ get- 
rich- quick’ artist this country has ever 
known.” 

“And Henry S. Paine?” faltered 
Clarkson. ‘‘ Was he connected with the 
swindle?” 

“JT don’t know anything about him. 
He’s only been here a month or so, and 
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he sublet from Wackermann, not from 
us. I sippose he was in the game, too, 
however. At least somebody said he had 


skipped out to Europe with the see of - 


the gang.” 
There was nothing more to be jetned, 


so with hopes dashed once more, and a 
new bitterness gnawing at his heart,” 
Horace left the building and wandered: 


aimlessly up Broadway. 


As he strolled: along he Stent sight © 


of the name of the safety deposit com- 
pany where he had stored his money. 
Although he knew it was useless, he en- 
tered the tall structure with its granite 


hillars and made request that his*box 


be opened. # 
A few searching inquiries developing 


.the fact that he was not able to present 


an unimpeachable identification, 


ang 


that the ‘key had been neither broken. 


nor. destroyed, he was courteously but 
firmly refused. 

On inquiry he “‘Jearned, however, that 
Paine had presented himself with the 
key and a-written order; and had visited 
‘the box-on more than: one occasion: : The 
door-keeper could not be absolutely posi- 
tive, but ‘was under the impression that 
he had been: in=within the 
five days. Se 


ast four or > 


In view 6f these facts, it seemied-a =~ 


little like locking the barn. door after 


the horse. was. stolen; but on the “bare 


chance that his old-time chum might be: 


acting on the square with him, and that 
the key had fallen into the hands of un- 
authorized parties, Clarkson gave in- 
structions that in the future no one save 
himself should be allowed access to the 
box, no matter what their credentials. 
He had+to admit ‘that it was a pretty 
forlorn hope, though. Paine’s shady as- 


sociations, his sudden and unexplained — 
trip abroad at the very time when the 


rest of the gang-were fleeing to cover, 


,the temptation offered an ‘unscrupulous 


man in having such a large amount of 
money where he had only to help him- 
self to get it, even his telegram calcu- 
lated apparently to hoodwink—Clarkson 
and keep him unsuspicious up: to the 


very last minute—all- taken together 


made out a case of circumstantial evi- 
dence which it was pretty hard “to get 
away from. 

Still, somehow, deep down’ in his 
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heart. Horace could. not believe — that 
Harry Paine was a_thief. 

“J guess the old name sticks to me 
; whether I want to shake it or not,” 


ruminated the young man, with a rather” 


rueful smile. ‘It’s plain that I was a 
‘silly goose’ to give Paine or any one 
else such a ghance and I suppose Tm a 
‘silly goose’ now to think for a minute 
/~* that he didn’t take advantage of it. But 
Harry Paine—— Why, if he betrayed 
me like that, he-is a worse traitorthan 
Benedict Arnold!”’ 


we 


CHAPTER VIIi. 
-ADVICE FROM AN EXPERT. 


* Up the deep, narrow cafion of lower 
: Broadway trudged Horace’ as he pur- 
‘sued. his meditations, on past those tow- 
ering piles of marble and granite which 
spell “ millions’ in every stone of their 
~. sculptured facades. 
A grim, ironie- smile flitted. across his 
*= lips as*he recalled thaf this ‘was the’ ter- 
*fitory he had come to invade... He re- 
membered his boastful remark to- Harry 
“> Paine: “Pll make even* that big town 
of yours: know that-I’ve been in it!” 

It had not séemed so. difficult then, 
when he was surveying the field in far- 
“off perspective; but now that he was 
i + directly under the walls of these frown- 
nae ing fortresses, behind which wealth sat 

guarded and entrenched, he saw it as a 

very different, and indeed a well-nigh 
hopeless proposition: 
‘As well expect agsingle Japanese in- 
,. fantryman to scale and take the heights 
' of Port Arthur alone,and unaided. All 
the daring and all the desperate en- 
deavor in. the world avails a man little 
, unless he has the resources and supplies 
x ‘to back up his ambition. 
«No; it was no longer a question with 
him, Horace bitterly reflected, of chal- 
. dJenging to combat the doughty leaders 
of capital. His task was the more ex- 
acting one of" wringing frem the grudg- 
ing palm of this great city a stipend for 
the bare necessities of existence. 

He must join the army of humble 

-. 4 toilers who earn their bread in the sweat 
of their brows. More than that, he had 
te do so at once. 
Even granting that. ae Paine had 


* 
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not dealt treacherously by him, and that 
he would eventually recover-his money, 
a very considerable time must inevitably 
elapse before any such happy culmina- 
tion to his difficulties; nor would it do 
to bank-upon so extremely probiensice 
a solution. 

In the meantime, what was he to do2 
It is a question which has fretted many 
a capable man in the full possession of 
his powers, and bulwarked with influen- , 
tial friends and connections. How much 
‘more, then, might it strike terror to the 
soul of. Horace Clarkson, crippled, for- 
bidden to use his right hand for a period 
of three. weeks, absolutely friendless as 
atiy being who ever stepped this planet, 
a stranger in a strange city, and with ex- 
actly twenty cents to his name? = 

~‘ Rather a mess to get into, isn’t it?” 

he commented: whimsically after he had 
completed ‘enumerating to himself the 
disabilities under which he was laboring. 
“ Benjamin Franklin “with his loaf of” 
bread and Dick. Whittington with, his. 
cat-had what one might call a snap ine 
comparison td it.” — 

His manner, howeyer, as he passed 
this-observation was neither gloomy nor 


ms 


- dejected ; for it was. characteristic of the 


man, now that he knew the worst which 
could befall him, and.was brought face 
to. face with an apparently hopeless 
proposition, that his optimism should rise. 
in a corresponding degree. 

He was like one of. those prize- fighter 
who are said to be“ greedy for punish- 
ment”; and the harder the blows Fate 
poured in upon him, the more stoutly 
did he hit back: 

Nevertheless, he could not disguise : 
from himself the precarious nature of his- 
position; and his mind;°as. he walked 
along, was busily engaged in evolving 
some plan of escape from his dilemma. 

He ‘had by this time reached Union 
Square in his progress up New York’s 
great artery of trade; and as he was 
footsore and weary from his unaccus- 
tomed tramp, he turned in to rest and “ 
to continue his meditations. under the 
grateful shade of the trees. 

Investing one of his scanty store -of 
nickels in a bunch of the day’s papers, 
he sought a seat on a bench near the 
fountain and eagerly turned to the 
columns headed. ‘ Mole Help Wanted.” 
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‘But, scan the items as he would, he 
could find in all the list no position suit- 
able to a-lawyer, or former business man 
and baseball player, unable  to.~ give 
references, and with one arm out’ of com- 
mission. 


‘There were pokieape: jobs a-plenty, ° 


and a demand for office assistants, places 
which. he was easily competent to fll; 
but im-every case previous city experi- 
eice or tinassailable’ credentials were in- 
sisted upon—requisites with which Hor- 


ace was unable to comply, even though - 


“his writing: hand had been in working 
condition. 

~The broken finger Tewise barred him 
from seeking manual employment, for 
he was not too. proud to swing a shovel, 
.and he felt sure that under ordinary -cir- 
“cumstances his ‘great’ strength would 


- easily have secured him work -of some 


kind. 

These avenues being closed to him, 
there was nothing left, as he could see, 
from his perusal: of the help advertise- 


: “ments, but a position as agent or can- 


yasser. Here again, however, his crip- 
pled hand was likely to interfere with 
Ystccess,. especially if he had to carry:a 
pack or kit of any’ kind, and, more than 
that, he would be heavily handicapped 
by his unfamiliarity with the city.* 

Besides, as he reflected, such jobs are 
usually paid by a commission or per- 
centage on sales, and”he required some- 
thing which would: bring him in immedi- 
ate revenue. He comprehended very 
plainly that fifteen cents will not suffice 
long to cover one’s expenses in New 
York. « 

And yet, unless he resorted to down- 
right beggary, he could see no way in 
which he was to get any more. — 

On the bench occupied by Clarkson 
was also seated a ragged, disreputable 
individual, perhaps forty or forty-five 
years of age, but looking a good twenty 
years older—a typical derelict of the 
New York ‘streets., 

He ‘was engaged now in keeping a 
weather-eye upon Horace, and as the 
young man laid, one by one, his papers 
aside, he pounced greedily upon. the 
prize. 


This was the fellow’s existence—to 


dream his hours away upon a park-bench, 


seeking forgetfulness in the news of the 


“sneered. 
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day as he gathered it from: the. dis- 
tarded ‘papers of’ his.more fortunate fel- 
lows. As lazy and Iotos-eating a style 
of life.as could well be imagined. 

Yet the chap must have some method 
of subsistence, thought Horace ;*’ there 
must be a:way for him to acquire the 
few pennies which sufficed to secure him 
a place to sleep and something to fill 
his stomach: 

In -his. own eowdition of utter ship- 


“wreck; Clarkson now appealed to-~ this 


vagabond, 

“Say,” he began, sliding along~ the 
bench toward the other, “tell ae — 
do you live?” 

The man looked up with a quick sus- 
picion. 

“One of them. reformers, eh?” he 
“Well, I’ll-tell yon right now 
that you're only wastin’ your time, I 
won't go to no settlement, and that’s 
flat.” 

“You're away off, my friend,” went. 
on Horace. “TI am no» reformer and I~ 
haven’t the slightest intention ——” 

“ Then’ youre a stéry-writer lookin”. 
fer ‘local color,’ 


or a newspaper re- — 


+ 


et = 


~ 


% 
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orter,” announced theghobd with ,con- 
aes ; : : 
viction; “and I ain’t a goin’ to do no. 
talkin’. I’m ‘gettin’ tired spinnin’ yarns 


fer youse fellers, an’ gettin’ nothin’ fer 


it but a beer or €wo, while you. knock. — 


down as much as fifty or a hundred dol- * 
lars. So, if you want anything out of 


me, yousé can understand, you gotter. - 


pay for it.” 
Horace “smilingly pulled thé three 


nickels from his pecket and. held them 


out for the other’s inspection: 

“There’s my pile,” he said signifi- 
cantly. “You've diagnosed my case 
wrong, old man. 
nor a novelist ;.I’ m broke.” 

“ Yes, you are,” incredulously. “ You: - 
look it, with them clo’es you got on, don’t 
you? oy 


“Looks don’t, always prove every- ~ 
“Asa matter ~ 


thing,” retorted Horace. 
of fact, I have suddenly found myself 
stranded in this town, with fifteen cents 
to my name, not a friend to whom I can 
apply for assistance, and in addition a 
crippled hand, which will keep me from” 
engaging in any kind of work for three 
weeks or a month. Now, I appeal to 


I’m neither.a reformer — 


you, 4s one who knows @he ropes, to tell ~~ 


=> 


ie 


me what to do. I’ve ‘got to eat and I’ve 
got to sleep, yet I have no désire either 
to seek charity. nor to be run in-as a 
~-yagrant.” : 
. The earnestness of his manner as he 
made this vigorous presentment. of his 
casewent a long way toward convincing 
the -hobo. of* his sincerity. 
~.“* Say, but.that is kind of tough lines,” 
he remarked sympathetically. .‘‘ Broke, 
an with,a lame wing into the bargain. 
An’, to top itvall, green to little old New 
York.. No-wonder you feel sort of down 
in the-mouth, pardner. But, say, I'll 
\put you wise to somep’n; youse -ain’t 
nearly so worse off as you thinks.” 
-©¥ guess that’s: true under almost any 
-circumstances,” admitted Horace laugh- 
ingly. “We are all of us apt to magnify 
our taeubles = while. we- are © passing 


- 'through them;-but that does not make 


ae 


> 2*they couldn’t be worse.’ 


= 


Sas 


~.*J’m broke,’ 


them any easier to bear while we are in 
_their grip. It is only another way of 
>“saying, ‘Things are never so bad that 
7) 

“ No; that-ain’t what I mean,’ 
“rupted ‘the other eagerly; ‘“‘ you don’t 
“catch on;to my idee. .What I was dri- 
vin’ at was this: 
don’t you? An’ you b’hieves: 
“it, too. Yet, all the time you’ve got what 


_. would be a small fortune to a feller like 


me. ~ 


J Now, “Tl bet_ you've got stowed 


away om,your person at this very minute 
- a watch, an’ maybe a ring,.or a gold 


~~pencil-case, or some trinket of the ‘sort, 


oe 


=that you- ain’t given a thought to yet; 
but which, if properly handled, -could 
be turnedinto enough to buy you your 
“chuck-an’: your sleepin’ acconimodations 
for many a fong day. Aim’t that so?” 
- “No; you are mistaken,” - returned 
. Clarkson. “ Outside of my sleeve-but- 
~ tons and “my~-studs, I haven’t a thing 
_which I could pawn. See?” And he 
turned his pockets inside out, oné after 


You says to yourself, ’ 
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“Sho, that’s too bad,” commiserated 


the tramp, satisfied at last-that the young — 
man was as destitute as he. claimed. 


“ You're in-a worse fixtn what I thought 
you were. Still,” brightening up, “ there 
is, aS you say, the sleeve-buttons and 
studs , and you ought to be able to get 
Somep’n on them duds.* I know a place 
over. on Bleecker Street where they" lI 


trade’em in with you fer others, an’ give ~ 


you pretty fair ‘boot. If you’d take as 
suit like mine, they’d’ give you maybe “as 
much as ten or twelve dollars.” 


Horace ‘gave a glance of extreme dig: : 


favor at the -other’s tatterdemalion as 
pect. - 
“No, I thank you,’ he said devidedly. 
These clothes are the only capital I 
have in the-world; and, if I ever expect 
to get a job, I’ve got to bé able to put 
up. a front:when I go around hunting 
for it. -At-least, I am going to hang on 
to them as long as I possibly can. ru 


. not let them go to-day, anyway,” with de 


” inter- - 


> 


another® to show that he was speaking ~ 


the truth. - . 

As a Matter of fact, Horace had de- 
layed purchasing a watch and the other 
little articles of value which go to make 
up a& man’s equipment until he should 
have arrived in New York; for of course 
all his_former possessions of the kind 
had been turned over to the executor of 


~™ the dead Sylvester Guse. 


fiant resolution...“ I have enough to buy 
me my supper ; and surely there is som 


ee 
place in this great city where a stranded 


man ¢an-get a bed.” 
“Certainly there is,” 
derelict. promptly; ‘‘ dozens of ’em. But 
if you-ain’t- goin’ to hock the clo’es,” he 
cautioned; “ I wouldn’t advise you to try 
the Municipal Lodgin’- Houses They'd 


responded res : 


= 


spot. yourin a Minute, an” begin to ask — 


questions that maybe you wouldn’t like 
to answer. 


gettin’ sent up to the Island; an’ it’s well 
to hold: them three nights in reserve in 
case you have to use ’em. 

“What you’d better try to-night,” he 
advised, 


say for ’em that they give you a pretty 
fair hand-out in the way of a breakfast 
inthe morning. Tl tell you,” with 
friendly interest, “you be here about 
seven o'clock to-night and I’ll take you 
with me down to the one I’m goin’ to. 
It ain’t no Waldorf-Astoria, but it’s bet- 
ter’n snoozin’ out of doors, an’-I can 
steer you so that you can get in without 
very much- trouble. 

“T’ve got to leave you now,” 
tinued, 
=“ P ve got a friend that runs a saloon 
over on the Bowery, an’ he said maybe 


he con- 


Besides, you can’t hit them™ 
for more’n three nights a month without 


“is one of them church grafts. - 
They ain’t so inquisitive there, and I will - 


rising and stretching himself. 


~ Hambletonian 
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he’d give me the job of sweepin’ out 
there mornings. I want ‘to go over and 


see him about it.” 


Clarkson watched him as.he shuffled 
off between the trim lawns and glowing 
flower-beds, and wondered if “he could 
ever degenerate to such a state as that. 
Verily, though, he was taking’ the first 
step. When a man comes to the point of 


- accepting the charity of a free lodging- 


house, he has gone a long way toward 
the apathy of pauperism. 

Horace may have been, and no doubt 
was, extremé in this view; but it must be 
-Femembered that from the time he was 
a little child He had pgid as he went, 
and he: had always entertained a pro- 
found contempt for the man who was 
unable to. do so. ; 

Still, in-his present condition, it was 
a case of Hobson’s choice. To pawn his 
clothes would mérely give him a little 
temporary relief, and would definitely 
eut him off from the chance of raising 
his fortunes above their present low ebb: 
0 
“probably result in his ending up at the - 
“station-house under a charge.-of. va- 
grancy, or if he escaped that, the. ex- 
posure might produce ‘serious complica- 
tions from his injured finger. 

And to think of securing quarters any- 
where else upon his present capital 
would be as futile as to Bate to the 


~ With a sudden startled ejaculation, he 
“sprang to his feet. 

The Hambletonian! Good = heavens, 
he owed them for the use of a bedroom 
and bath for an entiré day, and he did 
not have a penny wherewith to pay them. 
More than that, his razors, his brushes 


and combs, his toilet articles, and his 
changes of linen were all in their 
keeping. f 


To attempt to get his satchel would 


- inevitably draw suspicion toward’ him, 


resulting in his arrest.as a common hotel 
beat. z 


CHAPTER IX. 
A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


“Ir never rains but it pours, they say,” 
muttered Horace; “and certainly things 
seem to be getting moist with me.’ Here, 
in addition to’ all my other troubles, % 


is 
/ 


sleep On a park-bench would . 


. 
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suddenly find that I am guilty of a crime. 


I don’t know just what the penalty for 7 


beating a hotel-bill may be, but, what- 
éver it is, Lam sect aeate eligible 
to it.” 

And yet: he was distinctly puzzled what 


to do to keep from getting worse into the — 


mire. At present, he was only liable for 
one day’s lodging; but, unless he notified 
them to the contrary, the hotel “people 
would hold»the room-for him for a rea- 
sonable time,‘and the bill would be pro- 
portionately increased. 

Yet, if he presented himself there to 


give up the room, what could he say? / 


Merely that he was unable to pay; and, 

in default of a Walid excuse, would be, 
peremptorily marched off to jail. 

Then suddenly the thought © of the © 

* telephone occurred to*him,~ Blessed ‘in- 

vention! Without: ~ acquainting 

with his reasons, he could relinquish his 


. . a ° 
room over the wire, and instruct.them to: * 


them: ¢- 


- 


hold his, grip as*Security until he should” 4~ g 


call around to settle. 

Their natural inference- would-be’ that 
the had -been unexpectedly calléd out: of 
town for a day or so; and they would ® 
therefore interpose no objection ‘to’ the 


arrangement, concluding, of course,*that: / 
he-had not. been able‘to find-time*to geome ~ © 


all the eek up there god liquidate his. 
bill. 


4 This struck ist as’a brilliant inspira- 


tion, for..by it he killed two birds® with 
one stone. Not only did he prevent him- 

self from running up an account without 
obtaining any advantages; but also, as 
his legal- knowledge told him, the agree- 
ment on their part to submit to delay in 
payment would remoye from him. the 
onus of crimé: 

He therefore lost no time in putting 
his project into execution, and, as he had* 
expected, found no difficulty in promptly 
closing the transaction with the Hamble- 
tonian. Coming back from the drug- 
‘store whence he sent the messagé how- 
ever, the rather poignant reflection struck 


4 


him that he had talked away the big end * 


of his supper. 

The charge for his telephoning had 
been ten cents, and he consequently had 
but a single nickel left wherewith to pee 
vide his evening repast. 

Clarkson had not felt narticninete 
hungry before, although it had been early 


ye 


ee 


t, 


morning when food had last passed his 
lips, and it was now getting well along 
toward evening; but when ‘he realized 
that his opportunities for feasting were 
seriously curtailed, his appetite became 
positively ravenous. 
~ What could one get the most of for 
five cents? He pondered, wavering un- 
«certainly between the rival attractions of 
a fruit-store and a soda-water fountain. 
He. knew, of course, -that at. almost any 
‘saloon“the” purchase of a glass of beer 
would entitle him to the privileges of 
the freée-lunch: counter; but, somehow, 
crackers and cheese and sliced onions did 
not appeal t6. him.sostrongly as did the 
banafias at the fruiterer’s and the malted 
-=2* -milk-at the fizz-fountain. g 
He -was about to cast his vote forthe 
lattér; when his. eye was caught by the 
Sight of a peanut-roaster on the corner. 
Ah, that was the fare for him. Cheap, 
but toothsome, and’ at the. same’ time 
- filling! “He hesitated no longer ; but in- 
“vested. in a Sack, and standing there be=. 
side the roaster, cracked the shells*’and 
‘stuffed the kernels into his mouth with a 
” yelish. 
: Insensibly he drifted into conversa- 
“tion with’ the vendor.” The man-chanced 
- to mention that “he was from~ Palermo, 
» and Horace recalling some of the Sicilian 
, = patois which he had picked up from ‘old 
~_ “Pony during his early apprenticeship, de- 
~. “lighted the chap by ponFessing him in’ his 
~—own tongue. 

After-that, nothing was too good for 
*€larkson. The mans insisted on his 
~ helping himself to all the nuts he could 
eat, and waxed effusivé in confidences. 

He told Horace how homesick he was 

~ for the vineyards and olive-groves of his 
native land, and that he and his wife 
were saving up every penny that. they 
could lay by to go back. 

Just then a dark-skinned, round-eyed 
Italian Juno came clumping heavily up 
_the street toward them. 

“Ah, there she comes now, signor. 

- Rosina, my wife,” with an ecstatic wave 
-. of his hand. “Is she not beautiful? 
= The little one!” 

¢, She would only have made about six 
. ~ of her skinny, undersized husband. 
: But Rosina was not there merely to be 
admired. She wanted to purchase a gay, 
yellow kerchief for her head at the big 
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. department-store across the way, and as 
she did not speak English very well, she 
wanted her husband to go along = ‘help 
her in the selection. 

Antonio was immediately all deal 
tion. Aa : = 
~“ But,  Carissima,’ he explained, 
“how can I?) I am a busines$ man, yes. 
How then can I leave the roaster to be 
depredated by thieves during my absence. 
Gladly would I lay down my life to go 
with you as you desire ; but you see your- 
self it is impossible. 

Clarkson, who had been a_ forced 
listener to the volubleexcited dialogue, 
here interposed. If they. had no ob- 
jection and were willing to trust him, he 
would look after the stand during their 
brief absence, and- attend*to any cus- 
tomers who might come along. $ 


“ You, signor?” exclaimed Antonio i> - 


thunderstruck amazement. “But no; 
you merely jest... You are a gentleman.” 

“Oh, it wouldit-be the first time I’ve 
dotie it,” Horace assured; “and I gue8s 
my dignity can still stand the strain with- 
out breaking in two. Run along now, the 
pair of you, and get that yellow kerchief. 
I want to see if my eye is as good for a 
pint measure as it used to be.” 

He would listen to no protestations or 
denials, and, in the end, Antonio, de- 
ciding that he really-meant it, acceded 
to! his demand, and went off joyfully 
upon the arm of his buxom spouse. 

“Well, this is rather- getting back to 
first principles,” commented Clarkson, 
turning up the wick in the lamp, and 
starting the cylinder "revolving. “One 
never knows when old Dame Fortune’s 
wheel will land you batk at your start- 
ing-point.e. I wonder.now if I am going 
to have any trade?’ 

As if in answer to his query, a mes- 
senger-boy came up just then and de- 
manded a sack; then an oldish man with 
two little girls who called him “ Uncle” 
stopped for ten cents’ worth; and, to top 
off with, a “Seeing New York ” automo- 
bile with a crowd on its roof was halted 
opposite him by a jam of traffic. Horace 
saw his opportunity, and, filling his arms 
with bags, wormed his way under the 
horses’ noses out to the big, cumbersome 
vehicle. 

“Fresh reasted! Hot peanuts! 
a bag!” he called lustily, clambering ‘up 


a 


Five 
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the side; and before he got through he 
had reaped a harvest of nickels from the 
sightseers. 

In short, when Antonio and his “ little 
one” returned, they found awaiting them 
a pile of silver which caused their eyes to 
bulge out, and evoked from them a per- 
fect whirlwind of elated gesticulation. 

“Ah, Carissima,’ exclaimed Antonio, 
rapturously embracing his wife, “it will 
not be long now before you and I see 
Palermo once again. If I could but 
dispose of this pig of a roaster, we might. 

eeven sail upon La Citta del” Napoli, 
which takes its departure on Saturday 
next, with our Cousin Luigi Santo 
aboard.” 

A sudden idea flashed into Clarkson’s 
mind, causing him to gasp and gurgle 
ander the stress of its overwhelming 
magnitude. 

“How much do you want for the 


“roaster?” he asked, striving to speak un- 
»-concernedly, but unablé to keep a slight” 
=tremble of anxiety out of his voice. 


iio I 
might be able to get you a customer 


-* for -it.’ 


““Ah, signor,”’ broke. out the vendor 
eagerly, ‘“‘ I will seli it;cheap See, this 
magnificent roaster with the license paid 
for one year, and this splendid corner 
where the cops never bother—all will I 
let go for’’—he reflected a moment— 
“for twenty dollars. It is a bargain, 
signor. Oh, yes. What you call a ‘good 
thing’; is it not.so?”’ 

Horace, looked grave, and meditative- 
ly glanced down at his clothes, recalling 
what the tramp fad told him of their 
probable value. 

“J will give you fifteen,” he fytally: 
announced. ! 

- It was now Antonio’s turn to deliber- 
ate.- He looked at the roaster, then 
studied the sky as. though about to fore- 
cast the weather, and then repeated the 
operation. More than once, Clarkson 
could see, he was about to shake his 
head; but always the thought of that re- 
turn to his birthplace interposed to pre- 
vent ultimate decision. 


‘» It was Rosina who fimally turned the 
She had gathered enough of the/ 


scales. 
conversation to comprehend what was up 
between the two men, and she also 
realized the opposing influgnces which 


swayed her husband. 
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Now she twitched at Antonio’s sleeve, . 
“and drawing him aside, persuaded him 


in a flood of rapid, passionate utterance. 
She gave heed to none of the arguments 
he strove to enter ; but overbore him with 
the torrent of her eloquence. |, 

At length he yielded, and returned to 
Clarkson. 

“ Rosina, the impatient one; is miele 
ing to wait, signor,”’ he explained, with 
a shrug of his shoulders. 
as you say. We will sell the roaster for 
fifteen dollars.” et 

Horace ne concealed his “ex- 
ultation. 

_ “Very well,” he ids quietly. “I will 
be: around and close Ahe deal with: you 
to-morrow morning,” & 


“Tt shall: ben 


Observing by a neighboring clock that 


it was-now verging on toward *seven, he 
“took leave of the Italians, and sét- out 
across. Broadway to the Square to keep™ 


his appointment with the friendly hobo. ~ 


’ The= latter was already awaiting him, 
and with the remark that it might be well 
for them if they “ got a move on ‘them- © 
selves,” as the ear 


way rapidly across Fourteenth /Street 
and over.to the East Side. It was a long - 
tramp, and before they reached their des-° 
tination Clarkson -was beginning: to think 
yearningly, of the bed awaiting him.. He ¢ 
was also very willing’ to be rid of his 
companion’s. society; for, aS they trudged. 


along, the tramp took it upon ‘himself to’. ~ 


cast some light’ upon* the manner-and 
method of existenge of the “submerged — 
tenth 
ened. Horace’s soul: 

He had been ,acquainted with poverty 
himself, God knows; but that was-in a 
little country town where ‘the ways of 
life, however humble, are clean, and the 
recital now given him of the straits and 
shifts to which these rats of the slams 
are put in the struggle for daily main- 


tenance, opened up an undiscovered 
country to him: 
Moreover, the very freedom _ with 


which the fellow. described his life, and 
told of the petty grafts he emplere 
affected his listener “unp leasantly. 

Was it possible that men could grow S$0- 
callous as actually to boast of- thé shame 
and degradation towhich they had sunk? 


,” and the revelations he made sick~* 


comers. obtained the «~ 
pick ‘of the accofimodations, he Jed the * 


a 


In his feeling of repulsion, Horace, ~ 


— ae 
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shrank away from the wretched object 
‘beside him, as though he could’gain con- 
tamination from his very physical touch. 

~The same sentiment of <repugnance 
affected him, when he finally entered the 
bare, scrubbed réception-room of_ the 
refuge they had sought, and his nostrils 
were assailed by the unmistakable institu- 
tional smell of the place. 

* “Can a man ever cleanse himself from 
the téirit of \having spent even a single 
night here?” he asked himself _fas- 
tidiously.. ‘‘ Will not=the fact that he 
~has accepted charity. be like a corroding 
sore in his memory, ever eating “deeper, 
-“and deeper until it has poisoned-his én- 
- tire nature?” 

Nevertheless; he was’ in for it now; 
so he.shut: his teeth, and resolved to see 
-the. “experience through. Carefully 
coached ‘by his mentor, ‘he was “able suc- 
cessfully to: pass the rather searching’ ex- 
amination; and then the man’ in-charge 
informed him that ‘he would have to take 

_ a bath and submit: his clothes toa thor- 
‘ough. fumigation. 

Horace flushed a little ‘at the curt tone 

of command; but quietly assented, and 


“<* sit was not until he sawsthe accommoda: 


~ tions provided that he stubbornly balked. 
. here’ was a single, battered tin. tub, 
half-full of soapy water left there by its 
~ latest occupant, and -his guide* remarked 
~ that this*would*have to serve him, as the 
‘pipes were*out of order,“and they could 
» not be filling up the tub with buckets for 
every newcomer. 
-‘*You expect me to bathe in that?” 
questioned Horace incredulously, his dis- 
gust becoming all the’ stronger as the 
recollection flashed over him of the spot- 
) less white bath-room at the Hamble- 
tonian in which. he had taken his “tub” 
Ahat morning. ‘‘ Thank you,’ I think I 
Peis to do without_a bath to-night.” 
+ - “Not much, you won't,” retorted the 
other roughly. “It’s one of the regula- 
«tions here, and-you’ll’ keep it. Come, 


Bien’ pretend any more of this squeam- ~ 
ishness ; but jerk off those duds of yours, 
T'll bet, if the truth were ~~ 


and pile in. 
told, you need it all right, » the man 
added, with a grin. 
Horace made a swift detision: 
“Not for me,” he«announced, and 
before the surprised custodian could say 
a word or raise a hand to prevent him, 


~ 
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he turned on his heel and quickly left 
the house. 

The free air of heavel and the knowl- 
edge that he was once again his own 
master restored him wonderfully, and 
he no longer felt any lassitude or weari- 
ness as be turned his face northward. 

Block -after block he strode along 
briskly, and almost before he knew it he 
was once more standing outside the gor- 
geous portal of the-Hambletonian. Nor. 
was there any uncertainty or hesitation 


in his manner, for the*purpose in his * 


mind’ was well-defined and clearly settled 
upon. 


~, Entering’as though -he owned the place~ 
\ he walked: directly up to the desk and 


briskly inquired ifhe could have. the 
same room he had occupied the night ‘be+ 
fore. : 

~*©Oh, yes, Mr. Clarkson,” 
the clerk deferentially. 


responded. 
“ In fact, I 


vdon’t think your things have been even ~ 


removed yet ; you will-find ‘them there ‘all 
ready for you. -Returned sooner than 
you expected, eh?” 

“Yes,” confessed Horace, without, 
however, cracking a smile; 3a good deal 
sooner.’ - 

He went at once to his quarters. and 

drew the dainty porcelain tub full of 
water. Then, “as he lay luxuriating in 
the warm, pellucid depths, he allowed 
himself: to~philosophize. 
“JT suppose it is bad ethics,” he admit- 
ted; “yet, sttangely enough, I feel vastly 
more self-respect now that I am travel- 
ing on false pretenses than when I 
honestly made known my true positiorr 
and. asked for the charity I so grievously 
needed... - 

“And I will pay this hotel,” he as- 
serted emphatically. 
travagant of course for me to stop here 
under my present circumstances; but I 


~@an carry away enough things out of my 
bag in the morning to raise the sum - 
mécessary to settle with them.” 


Still, even after he was tucked up-in 
bed, he went on ruminating on the 
¢asuistry of the question involved, until 


‘at length a thought came which so tickled 


him that he had to sit up to get his 
laugh out. + 

“Y’ll wager,” he chuckled mirthfully, 
“that I wouldn’t stay here long if they 
knew my real business. This is proba- 


“Tt is foolishly ex- _ 


Sirabletonian has entertained a corner 
peanut-vendor.”’ 


CHAPTER X. .— 
ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT. 


ELEGANT in well-fitting attire “and im- 
maculate linen, Mr. Horace M. Clarkson 
descended from his room in the morning 
and made a leisurely transit Aelia the © 

S Tobby of the hotel. - Vo ee 

In spite of the accusing pricks of ¢ 


~ and. there was nothing in either manner 
OT appearance to indicate: ‘that “he mig t 
“not at that moment have a thousand dole 
lars, or even more, upon his person. 
aoe Bs a matter of fact, 
3 eawed away in various quarters. 
3 apparel a number: of articles which g 
» tlemen do not usually” carry abow 


=. except in a grip or traveling 
= ange a 


In 
in.each side- “pocksgt 9 f his coat were: sil- 


Wild- - 

revolver, - and the | 
ispiciously - with ite 
shaving- mug. ‘ 


. cles; on one hip rested; in true 
West fashion, a bi 
other bulged™out = 

.silv 


-. be drizzli g and overcast that m mB, 
-~and he ae able to cover up his § 

er what bulky appearance with a- aoe 
“loose rain-coat; otherwise,* he* would — 


---_ gantlet of staring eyes in the lobby. ~ 

i The coat was buttoned up to the chin, 
~~ anaking, its wearer uncomfortably warm, 
especially as hé had on undernéath it two. 
or three extra shirts aiid a couple of suits 


he told-himself, so long as some of the 
‘things in his/ pockets did not chink to- 
_— gether and give him away. 
- __It was this fear, indeed; which caused 
hi§ slow and stately progress toward ‘the 
entrance. He scarcely dared to“breathe.- 
pee it was gained, lest an unguarded © 
-movement-should produce a catastrophe. - 
As he passed the door of the dinin 


waft of steaming coffee .and delicately _ 
broiled ham, and he was half-tempted to 
_ throw discretion to the winds and strain 
- his credit at the hotel still further by 
= : Signing a check for a = Indeed, he 


“no breakfast ‘for, me ¥ 


# _ science, he had passed a restful 1 nt, Ie 


he did- faire : 


his vest-pocket was thrust his razor 5" gain was concluded, cau ged “the 


=. ~-ver-b -backed brushes, eae and toilet arti- thats 


Fortunately, the weather happend: clothes” 


hardly have had the face: to. Tun. that. 


of ‘underwear; but he-did not mind that,” 


room there came to him an appetizin ‘4 ace with a- derogatory glance al 


“No,” he said sternly, 


“there will be: 
xtiL ‘I have Se < 
pleted my business have real 
hold of the roaster. And ‘even 
‘menu el ee Si caony 


and | consequently was ver; 


pavnshop to which 
_, ilict, had directed. my 


* day. Rectan 
_ The ee vgn 


to shake his head sactally and 


ace obtained, 


Be Thank 1 and $2 
self | ‘as. =e te 


in his new. outfit he then haste i 
- Union eons pe 
-jously awaiting Ais coming, at onc 
up the deal whereby the roaster an 
full stock of nuts became his and = 
unquestioned property: , ‘ 
“ Bon voyage!” he called gail ; 
‘the Italian, as the “latter hurried FES 
display his gains to Rosina. — Ss 
-“ Good-a-luck,”” shouted bac 
with a flash of his white, tdet 
you make-a more’n a milli 
=e ae Small hope of that,” murm 


roaster, now covered with a 
cloth.. “If the pesky thing w 
grind out enough to provide me, 
cheap little room somew! 
thing ee to. eat 10W 


- z . : x Ri 

oS 9 : =, c 2 
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peanuts themselves, I shall be fully satis- 

fied. That is,” he added. hastily, “Suntil 

my hand gets well and I have a chance 

of boosting myself into something more 
lucrative.” 

But even these’ modest demands upon 
Destiny seemed in a fair way not to be 
tealized. It was a muggy, cloudy. morn- 

sing, and the hurrying, bedraggled crowds 
along Fourteenth Street were-not stop- 
ping to buy peanuts. The hours dragged 
slowly along toward™ noon with a total 
of only six bags disposed of, and one 
of those he had given-away to a little 


street waif because he ‘could not resist , 


the appeal of her hungry. eyes. ; 
Then, to add to his. discomfiture, it 
began to,rain hard... All the other push- 
cart*mén' headed for home ;. but Hotace 
had-no place to go. - It would hardly do, 
che thought, to drag a peanut-roaster in 


_ through the front door’ of the’ Hamble- 
“tonian; and as yet he had secured “no 


other domicile. ‘ 
Indeed, there was nothing to be done 
except to protect his. wares aswell as he 
was-able with the ‘ragged oilcloth, and 
take whatsoever heaven chose to send. 
As for himself, he got out his rain-coat 


-from-<under the little wagon, thankful 


‘that hé had’ had sufficient sense not fo let 
it go when he pawned his other things ; 
and So eseaped the drenching. he must 
otherwise have received. 

He did snot’ réalize~ himself what a 
figure he ‘was cutting ; but many a pas- 
ser-by half stopped int~amazement to 
glanée at the tall gentleman in a stylish 
“gray _cravenette, who was so sedulously 
Strivimg to preserve some hapless ven- 
dor's= stock from a wetting. Had the 
downpour béen less determined, Horace 
would probably have chad as: big a crowd 
around him in-a few moments as though © 
he had been a monkey or a trained bear. 

Finally. he overheard one of two men, 
sheltering’ themselves. in . an. adjacent 
doorway, -remark “to his companion; 


~“ It's evidently some ‘ blood’ doing it_on 


There'll probably come along 


a sted 
wd in an automobile’presently. and 


sage ae Fes 
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noticeable coat; but immediately a spirit 
of defiance rose within him. 

“No,” he declared; “instead, I will 
wear it all the time, rain or shine. 
good-ad, for it will draw attention to me 
afd so help out my business. Why 
should I care, anyway? -I don’t know a 
single soul in all New York—— : 

-How often Fate gives the lie to. our 
careless statements. Hardly. were the 


‘words out of Clarkson’s mouth when an 


umbrella which had been bobbing along 
the sidewalk toward him was lifted so. as 
to ‘disclose its owner’s face,-and a sweét™ 
voice observéd in’ a toné-of relief: 

“Ah, here is a peanut-cart. after all, 
mother. We can ee heart 
in spite of the rain.’ 

If: Horace had-been at that moment 
the possessor ofthe million dollars which 
the departing Antonio. had wished him; 
he would have given every cent of it to = 
be anywhere else than where he was. 


@ That:face and voice were too deeply im- 


pressed upon his memory ever to be for 
gotten. r: 

‘His “new: customer was: Miss Daisy 
Clarkson. 

Worse than that, the Tecognition was 
mutual. The gray eyes fixed upon him 
operied to their farthest. width; an ex-- 
pression of absolutely blank bewilder-~ 
ment overspread her .face; she gasped 
rather than uttered: ‘ Why, Mr. Clark- 
son, what are you doing here?:” 

Now, Horace Clarkson—had ‘as little 
false pride, perhaps, as any man alive, 
and the business that he was engaged in 
was as honorable and legitimate as any 
that could” be named; yet he would 
sooner have cut-off his right-hand than 
sonfess to this girl that it was: his. 

If he had not directly said so, he had. 
“posed Before her on the train ds a man 
of large affairs, and now to let her know 


that he was merely the keeper of.a pea== “8 


nut-stand on the corner? 
simply could not do it. 
Nor could he well explain, either. To 
enter into a long-winded recital “of his 
troubles here in“the midst of a driving 


He tar ss 


Se to guy him. “ Let's» wait ande rain-storm-to a girl, moreover, whom he 


see the fun.” 

Then Clarkson began. to_ “comprehend 
, that he must present a rather unusual 
“ appearance. 

-His first impulse was to strip off the 


bee 


had only met once ina casual. fashion, 
and whom he had no reason to believe 
wWas- more than ordinarily interested in 
him, would manifestly only serve to 
make a bad matter wotse. 


Lisa gs 


im aire “ dead to figs a as the 2 say- 


~ What other answer was there to make her ‘packed away 


Scientists aver ‘that ighd.s- process of Mr. Clarkson. © 


at of light; but-even so, Horace must a pet squir 


As with a flésh his mind took in all tunity to buy 
eee which have’ been here. ‘Oh, but 
boriously set forth,.and a dozen others Clarkson wit 


in addition; had weighed and-rejected open for businéss quite in the regulan 
- coe different excuses which he might way. How many shall I. give your’? 


and, all at the.same time, had been ieameeely fil 


looked lovelier in wi t-weather Thee : 
> had s her on: : train. ~ pokes 
Oh, if she had onl; caught him al 
~ other business! fio would. not 
caret if had _be : 
~ concern in the world, if it had only “And, “by” 
5 omg high- sounding’ name ‘Tike tad * ee 
ration or syndicate. 
syndicate What a term news 


“hat 


stands would bé respectable. 


answer her question. 4 ' she lowered 


passed since .the, words had left her. lips, nov 


SP ~ + and in that ‘moment he had *squnded the 3 < No? 78 ejaculated Hoste 


lowest depths of ‘mortification, shame, - as astounded 


tenes “Miss © Clarkson, how. do you find him.” 


thinking of getting up a big andi of Clarkson tu 
all the’ peanut- -stands in New York, _ you act on your 0 
ae ~ know 3. and just now I am familiarizing “make a bad 
‘=~ ~ myself with some of the practical de- © “in deali ing - 


€ 

Py tals. Rather a nasty day to try it; but eet I will: certainly obs, u 

-. Lthought I would stick it out.” _ night or to-morrow.” 
and | o duly” et the pene 


_ The surprise died out of her eyes, 
a in its place came a gleam of admiratign.. was theref 
£2 


eis 


ae vats 


4 <2 eae 
Nie fe = pee 


J Rens as 


€ various businesses from the 
ing goes; she had asked him the point- I Should think your. ‘heads would x 
. blank question what he was doing there. with the diversified lot of knowledge . 


save the truth? =. to the lady with her, “ let me introduce _ 


“have broken: all previous records in that “she added oy way Of explanation, “and . “ 
brief instant- of | time which » Succeeded “we wete on the lookout for nuts for-hin’ ra 
‘Miss Clarkson® startled question... ea F suppose, however, there, is no ‘oppor ES 


Suet debating whether “Miss Clagee c .. “Ten cents’ worth: will be ae 
as* cient, _ thank you. .? She tegptindi oye sh 

pe Ly aS he® handed. “her over the. bag. 
1e “Really, ae think: you have very ‘li ¥ See 
e n, Mr. Clarkson. ‘You are ‘alréady y 4: 

the most. execrated Quite. professional in your-manner.. 


_ I have re 


jure with. Even aeayndicateiot Ree regard to it.” Sn 
ey ‘shall ie ole too ae Oz 
“Ha! That “was not a bad idea—a you.” “returned Horace. oo. 

paeirieot -peanuit-stands covering the the-character. of this information? 
. city. And, by George, it ‘was thing in regard t to your brother?’ 
ey t He-would Jook into the  “ Oh, I can’t tell-it to you" 
_ matter this very afternoon. And then, plédse don’t delay long in‘com 
~ as by an inspiration, he saw the way to see us, for from what. I ha 


Scarcely an “appreciable” ae had Syl set Guse- it in New 


confusion; yet now his voice was never” ~ “Yes,” she nodded; “ 
more steady, his.smile never. more uncon- reason to believe “that he ii in, ; 
Sa =o = Ee a ag a and that with.a Hegegiort bas can ¢ 


0?” he cried, doffing his dripping . hat.- “Weil, -do_nothing unt 
- “What am I at, -you ask ? Pane chance. to. talk. it over oe a 


“ You big financiers are gobbling up lieved ‘heart that. he di 
Sterything,. she said; ‘ ‘and I tes and her moth 


in them. Mother,” turning_ 


~The gentleman who 1 was ~~ 


thought has a swiftness even exceéding so. kind t to me. on the train- Mother hass: 


to which she is devoted,” 


- 


any here? ”’ ¢ 
indeed there is,” retorted = ee 
h an airy laugh. “T am 


ling up the measure, © 


eufi- 


- the way,” she. went on, 
t your _promise _ to 7 on = 


her. voice—“ I beliey 


as he appeared, 


edly. * 6 = 
in accord jo 


“with 


= = - of ‘standing around in this rain,” he solil- ” 
Pe 


oquized, “but, even’so, it, is not to be 
~. counted in the day’s receipts. That will 
Tepose in a special pocket until I get 
‘enough mofey to have it set in gold, and — 
_ then it will be hung on my watch- chain, 
as soon as I get one. ~ 
“But she gave 
ssS than ten cents,” he went-on ruminatively. 
= “She gave me the idea for a great big 
~~ scheme which - I'm free to say fooks 
‘mighty good\to me. I didn’t tell her any 
lie, when I said I was ‘thinking of or- 
= Re this syndicate, although I'll ad- 
, mit I-hadn’t been thinking of it. very 

: ~ Tong, But <I’ swear I am thinking _ 


_ harder of it every: ei I live.” 
Par, 


Sate ¢ 


3 ~ CHAPTER xi 
eae | RISE, IN THE WORLD. 


i THE orain. -had- about stopped by this 
time, and one of the men ig the door- 
‘way stepped out and bought a sack of 
: 2 pean. Furthermore, he did not move 
on directly; but lingered ungertainly by 
the side of the cart, as though he had 
a purpose in view. = 
“At -last, with a little premonitory 
‘cough, and an air of indifference which 
did-not, however, serve to disguise his 
real interest, he got it out: 

: “ Pardon me, sir,” he remarked with 
rath er exaggerated "deference, when, one 
ns: ae that he was addressing a ‘pea- 


a on ee with a wavetst his hand in 
ea Lees of the roaster. “» 


woe and stability about him. 
,’ he replied with assumed care- 
ey *T have, been working toward 


ade any headway ‘with it?” 
nough to. satisfy me that it is a 
rospect. Why do you ask?” 
1,” returned the other cautiously, 
2 Eso heard you speak- 


It isn t much to Show “for two hours_ 


“Me a god eat more but. who had sold out his, mill and re 


E minute whether it would. be possible for 


with its atmosphere of opulence and so- 


“Tent t Ploposito ae : 
was any chance, and the ‘scheme shows 
-up as good as it.sounds, I would like 
—be.in on it. Iam disengaged from’ ac 
business. just at. present, and I have a 
large amount of money on hand which TS 
desire to invest. — There i is my card.” 

.The name, “ Clarence j. ~ Barron,” 
Clarksoa- recognized as that of. a man 
- formerly prominerft inthe steel trade, 2 


tired at the time of the organization of = 
the. trust. ex i 
It is needless to” ‘say that -as_ fe: read am 
air Horace. had hard work to conceal his 
“exultation ; nevertheless, he succeeded. 
“Well, TH tell you, Mr. “Barron,” he’ 
said slowly, ag “though ‘taking. time to. 
consider, “JT ‘cannot say just at this 


you to get an “interest or not. I w 
take the matter up, however, and will 
be pleased to commitnicate with you. later 
in regard to it. You, of course, will ven 
‘to’ do: some” investigating of the subject, ; 
and, if we see our way, clear to having » © 
you join us, I would like té~meet you = 
somewhere and go into facts and fi gures 
with you.”. = : 
“ Why could we ‘Hot meet. at your ee ae 
fice?” put in the gentleman eagerly. im 
could time my visit ‘so as to suit, — oe 
convenience, Mr. “ ; 
_ © Clarkson,” supplied Horace; <= Hor- 
ace M. Clarkson. Sorry I do not hap- 
pen to have a card with me... And,” re- 
plying to the question, “I have not se- . 
cured offices as yet. But,” with just a 
second of hesitation, “T shall be happy — 
-T-am ‘stopping * — 


a: bas 


at the Hambletonian.” 

‘He simply could not help it, he told 
SnishbelE. Circumstances, seemed to con- 
spire to hold him to'that hotel aS a goose 
is tied by the leg with a string attachees 
to-a peg driven in the ground. 

He’ might wander off with ‘apparent 
freedom; but always the restraining cord — 
was there to jerk him back if he should 

“stray too far. 

“Vet tHere seems fo way to escape it 
an this instance,” he decided rapidly. “TI eS cS ; 
can’t ask this man to stand out on the — 
corner to discuss a big business proposi- = 
tion with me; and so much: depends on 
first impressions. The Hambletonian, © 


= 


~ did not frequent the Hambletonian as a- 


418 


lidity, will give hima a confidence in me 


that I could never gain at a lodging- 
house suited-to my present estate. It is 
the principle of my cravenette coat over 
again.” ~ : 

And it was evident that Barron was 
impressed. The.small fry of promoters 


rule; they were given pretty plainly to 
understand that their presence was not 
desired. - His tone*“grew even more cor- 
dial than before. 

““Véry well, Mr. Clarkson,” he said. 
“Very well; and I tell you frankly ‘I 


hope we shall be able to do business. A . 


man who will go to the trouble. of veri- 


_ fying the practical details of a proposi- 


tion-for himself, heedless of what people 
may think of him, as you have done in 
this instance, is the kind of fellow I want 


‘to put my money in with.” 


Nor did the young man’s blushes at 
this: ummerited praise-pass for. anything 
more thari.modesty. With another -gra- 


scious bow and the expression of-a hope. 


that they would see a great deal more 


of each other-in the future, Mr. Barron 


“proceeded on his way up-town. 


“Well,” considered Horace, ‘my 
capital will stand just one more day at 
the Hambletonian. I have got to swing 
Mr. 
and if I am-going 
to do it, it behooves me to get a hustle 
on myself.” 

There was a newsboy who haunted 
that corner, ‘and with whom Clarkson 
had struck up an acquaintance _ during 
the morning. Now, for a small stipend, 
he arranged with this youth to look after 
the roaster during the day and to take it 
home with him ‘in the evening.” As for 
himself, he had other fish to fry, and he 
put in a strenuous afternoon in the fry- 
ing of them. 

First he visited the City Hall, where 
from the license records he obtained a 
full list of the push-cart men of the town 
and the localities favored by them, and 
also learned incidentally that the bulk 
of the business was controlled by three 
wealthy Italians, who handled it on thé 
padrone system. 

With this pointer to guide him, he 
proceeded direct to this trio, and by dint 
of his convincing address and his ability 
to speak to them in the commercial argot 


Clarence J. Barron into line to- 
night, or not at all; 


THE ARGOSY. 


of their own language, succeeded in 
framing up a conditional arrangement 
with them whereby they agreed to eriter 
his combination. 


From them he also obtained; while not’ 


seeming to invite it, valuable information 
concerning average profits, cost of main- 
tenance, and the various details which a 
prospective investor would need to know. 

A hint dropped by one of these men, 
too, sent him scurrying off in another di- 
rection, and despite denials and objec- 


tions he forced his way into the presence » 


of the big Tammany leader who is the 
power behind the official throne. 


Furthermore—wonderful. to relate—. 


he secured the all-important sanction of ~ 


this satrap to his scheme without guid 
bro quo, and solely by virtue of the fa- 
“vorable i impression he made. : 

In all these cases he~ comprehénded 
that the cravenette, which he kept tightly 
buttoned up over his shabby suit, was a 
mantle of protection to him. Its fault- 
less cut, the glimpse of ‘satin lining it 


afforded, the aroma of prosperity*it gave < , 


him, was more influential in securing him 
his audiences than would have been a 
letter of introduction from one of the 
Vanderbilts. 

Doorkeepers and intermediaries esi- 


tated to questian so important and dis- _ 


tinguished looking a personage, and ad- 
mitted him to the presence of their prin- 
cipals on his simple demand. Whereas, 
if he had once cast open those clasped 
flaps and shown the self-evident poverty 
beneath, he would have been sent pack- 
ing in short order. : 
* “Talk . about an ‘open — sesame, 
whispered Horace to himself gleefully. 


9 


“Tam beginning to believe that on’ the - 


strength of this coat I could walk tight 
in and shake hands with the Czar of 
Russia:” 

Yes, it was a busy and a profitable af- 
ternoon that he put in; but he felt that 
he could not afford to Test yet. 
crowning stroke, for which all his labors 
so far had been merely preparation, was 
still to be accomplished. 

Repairing to a telephone, he called up 
Mr. Barron and informing-him that the 
way was open to enter the syndicate, 
asked the ex-steel king to meet him at 
the Hambletonian at eight that. evening. 

Then he put in an energetic hour and 


The- 


\ 


a half with i hotel stenogiapher, com- 
piling and putting into shape the wealth 
of data he had gathered. _ 
See The last page of his presentment was 
_. just off the typewriter when his expected 
“ee visitor was announced. -Still in his rain- 
: _ Coat, for he had not dared remove it 


_ ~been doing his. dictating, Horace stepped 
_. quickly forward ~ and, grasping the 
___ other’s hafid, led the way to his rooms. 
“T think we have a big thing on hand, 
Mr. Barron,” he said when their cigars 
. were well aglow and they were finally 
ready to get down to business, “a good 
deal bigger thing, indeed, than I had in 
- view when I spoke to you this morning. 
_ Just glance over these papers and tell 
me what you think of my deductions. 
You will see that I have widened the 
_ original scope, and now propose to ,take 
-_ in not only the peanut-stands, but also 
_ the candy, ice-cream, lemonade, and 
~ knickknack vendors, and eventually per: 
haps the news- -stands and bootblacks.” 
The magnate took the \-report. he 
_ handed over and perused it attentively, 
_ pausing occasionally to ask some intelli- 
~ gent question, which in every case Horace 
- was able to answer prompey and satis- 
~ factorily. : 
At last, ae fully digested the mat- 
ter, he laid it aside and sat for a mo- 
ment smoking in silence. . ‘ 
Cae Clarkson waited in an agony of sus- 
“pense. Upon the millionaire’s next 
words hung the issue as to whether he 
was to remain a penniless and homeless 
s vagabond or to take the place to which 
he felt his talents entitled him. 
= But the decision was not jong delayed. 
broke out 
Barron with sudden enthusiasm. ‘I 
r simply overwhelmed by the possi- 
s of which you show it is capable. 
= if you will 1eE me know how much 


“ee 


will be che men associated with us, 
nk we can begin to talk terms.” 

have been awaiting that question,” 
urned Horace, “and before we pro- 


re with that he Sande a clean breast 
; ntire ‘story. “©T had sworn never 
to another living” soul,” be | 


in the lobby of the hotel, where he had bit for dropping that ridiculous name, 


a 


“* I am going to blow myself to the most — 


bore; oA I feel it is sala ae to you to —— 
know the real causes which have led up 
to our association—that | is, if you still 
care to enter into partnership “with one 
who is traveling under false colors.” = 

“JT don’t see why not?” interjected 
Barron warmly. “I don’t blame you a 


for I can readily see how it would prave 
a detriment to your career. As for my- 
self, I consider your telling me very a 
orable. 
“N Ow, let us get down to uence 
again,” he ‘continued “Do you really 
mean to tell me that you had no idea of 
this scheme at all until that girl spoke 
to you on the corner. this morning, and 
that you have gathered all these statis-— 
tics and formulated this entire proposi- 
tion in one day’s time?” ; 
“Ves,” assented Horace modestly; 
Sit kept me hustling a bit} but I knew 
I had to be able to satisfy you Sao = 
or not at all.” Fs 
Well,” commented Clarence J. tars a 
Ton, “T have often heard the expression 
‘chain lightning,’ but I never before | 
nad an adequate conception of what the — 
word really means.. You are the kind 
of a fellow I want to get hooked up with, 
Mr. Horace M. Clarkson; and if you 
say the word, we will close up the deal — 
between us right here and-now. The _ 
monty you require will be forthcoming _ 
as soon as you want it.” é 
“Then give me tw enty. dollars dn-ac- 
count right now,” Horace said. “T have 
been living on peanuts and water for 
two days and not much of that. Now, 


expensive feed that this old tavern can — 
furnish. It’s time for me to jubilate.” 

And surely he Had some cause for con- 
gratulatien. He had arisen that mern-— 
ing» a_ poverty-stricken. peanut-vendor ; 
to-night the was the prospective vice- 
president and general manager of ‘‘ The 
New York Corner Refreshment -Co.,” 


- with the millions of Clarence J. Barron — 


back of him. 


~ 


. CHAPTER XII. 
A BUNCH OF SUXPRISES. 


THERE was no lack of occupation for 
Horace in the next two days. With- th 
- tireless energy which character hi 


* 
ee 


ted right in to put his combina 
hrough and get it in running order. 


fice at once,”’ he had said to Barron that 

Anight before they parted; ‘and: I know 

the place which will just suit us, and 
ere we can move in without delay.” 


ots going oe terre 1 
I get ready to tell my own story 
own time.” — : 

It may be sates: from— “4his« that 
Horace had a very well-defined intention — 
of eventually revealing the true. state of | 
the case to Miss Clarkson; and the in-” 


ccordingly,: armed with full discre-~ telligent reader will perhaps grasp the = 


tionary powers, he proceeded first thing 
e next morning to lease the commo- 
ious suite vacated by the fleeing Abner 
J. Wackermann, and before nightfall he 
ad it completely furnished, fitted out, 
and ready for business. ee at 
Along the other lines of his task of 
organization and consolidation it was 


the same thing. Matters had to go on prevent ‘him from promptly as! 


the double-quick whenever he put his 
shoulder to the wheel. X 

Still, despite the press. and hurry of ~ 
business, he did not forget his promise 
to call on Daisy Clarkson, and in default 

_ of having time to keep it, as he. told him-_ 
self, “he made time. = 
Ben" Tt is possible,” he considered, “that 
~ Paine may have. betrayed me again and 
_ blabbed my secret to some mutual friend, 
through whom it has filtered back to 

Miss Clarkson, and so given “her this” 
_ alleged clue she has that Sylvester ae 
is in New York.— 

- “Tn any event, it strikes. me’ as an 
“extremely prudent thing to find out 
Ss just how much she knows and what 

-she proposes doing. I can’t afford to get 

tangled up with my old ene at this 

stage of the game.’ 
_ (Therefore, the second evening after 
‘ closing up his deal with Barron he shook 
himself free of the cares of business for 
a season and betook himself to the pretty* 
_ little apartment on Central Park West 


Bee 


- where Mass aS and her mother made : 


- their home. — _ 
~ Nor did he find anything to complain 
‘of in the character of his reception. 
~ Mrs. Clarkson ~-had evidently received 
a favorable report upon him and was 
prepared to extend a gracious welcome ;_ 
-and the daughter Well, if she had 
- been charming on the train, he was con- 
vinced the English language did not con- 
tain-a word fitly to describe her here at 
her own fireside. es 


reflected Clarkson with a sigh 
f; “and if I can help it, they’re 


occasion: which he had in mind, ‘and the = 

manner - in which | she proposed to tell 

her. 3 : 
The “contemplation of that future ex- = 

_ change of cofifidences, however, and - the — 

present palpitation of the heart. which = 

affected Horace every time Miss Clark- 

son moved anywhere near him, di “no 

‘In regard to the intelligence ‘aie said 


she had learnéd. 


Then, with some show of excitement, a“ 
the girl produced — a clipping | cut from 
the “agony column” of a. newspaper, 
Tequesting Sylvester Guse to communi- 2 
~ cate at once with the advertiser. The 
initial “H ” was the only signature and 
the address given was —— ‘Rews- 
paper Office. | : 
“There,” said Miss 
phatically, “ doesn’t that ee ‘es = 
New York?” : 
“Not at all,” Sedlecond sane 
stily. “It simply means that, like - 
somebody.else is trying to find him; 
‘catching at any straw in the— effo 
dissuade her from investigating, “‘p 
haps it refers to some other Syh es 
Guse. No, really, Miss Cle 
doesn’t strike me that. this 
much. Ze : 
* “You are always casting cold 
on my plans,” she pouted. “ On 
almost think you were eta’ to 
me from finding this: man. I 
surely an answer to that fe isement 
would be a long step toward’ unma 
Guse.” 
While Horace ‘stepped out to 
missive, Mrs. Clarkson took oc 
-remark~that their visitor seen 
a very aa young man. 


train at Cincinn 
me just like I w 


ae 4 


: ate tre smiled Somatiecnily. 
Perhaps she knew herself the delirious © 
pleasure @ being handled as though one 
~ ‘were—a sack of wheat. - 

- Horace did not remain long after his 
return. It was growing late and he felt 
_ that he did not wish to wear out his wel- 

-come on a first visit; but he left no 
doubt in the minds of his hostess that 
in the future, like the election-day re- 
-_ peater, he would come “early and 
RS: aaa And, having received a pressi ng 
2 vitation to dine with them on the fo 
owing ‘Sunday, he walked back to his 
Merah as though upon air. 


_ Tesponse to the letter they sent, and when _ 
Horace went to the newspaper office to 
make inquiries, he learned that their re- 


_-swers to the ad had expired, Miss Daisy 
- having never thought of that fact when ~ 
she held the clipping to consult with 
__ , Clarkson over it. Nor did any further 
_ clues turn up to vex Horace’s pesceng 
possession of his new name. 

So the days passed away with Horace 
S ‘hustling for all he was worth, during 
‘business hours, to make “‘ The New. York 
- Corner Refreshment Co.” a_ glittering 
and triumphant success; and at other 
times to win the fortress of a woman’s 
heart. And, truth to tell, it began to 
look very much as though he would score 
in both particulars. 
~ One: afternoon he was sitting alone 
the private offices of the concern when 
he heard” an excited voice outside de- 


# 


familiar in the tone, and, stepping 
Fie to the glass door, he peeped out 
to see—his false friend, Harry Paine! 

* The latter _wore a cap and long ulster, 


overed with labels.! It was evident that 
had come thither directly from the 
steamer, 

At the sight of this fellow, whom he 
1-so freely trusted, and who had be- 
ed that trust in such dastardly man- 
all the suppressed wrath in Horace’s 
azed upsinto a sudden white heat: 
h a hasty stride forward he caught 
é ughly ae the = shoulder and 


_ * But there never came an answer in® 
». But Clarkson drew stiffly back. 


ply had failed 0f delivery, for the réa- 
son that the three days allowed for an-. 


It struck him that there was something - 


x twisted him about 50 as to bring him. fac 
to face with himself. : 

“You hound!” he ‘ejaculated. 

The startled expression in the other’s— 
face:at this unexpected. onset showed no Fe 
trace of recognition, and swiftly recalling - 
that Paine had never seen him since the 
alteration in his features, Horace leaned 
over and hissed in his ear: ‘“ You do 
not know me, eh? Well, 1 am Sylvester 
-Guse!” 

The apprehension and amazement* 
which had=been chasing each other in 
almost ludicrous sequence across the 
visitor’s face now changed to a glad sur- 
prise, and he quickly put out his a 
‘ito grasp the other’s. \~ 


“Come into my office,” he said-in a 
tone like ice- “T have a few pings to. 
Bay to you.” 

“What’s the_matter with you, Sy = 
whatever your name is?” broke out— 
Harry in bewildered fashion as they 
passed through the doorway. “One ~ 
would think from your manner I had~ 
‘injured you in some way. I did all that 
was possible when I was called so sud-_ 
denly away, even going to the trouble’ 
of wiring you that you would.get your 
key and my message at the hotel.” 

“ And have you the nerve to still sti¢k 
to that yarn?” demanded Horace, turn- - 
ing upon him. “You know you never 
- sent that-key.” 

“J certainly did. Why?” breath- : 
lessly. ‘‘ Do you mean to tell me you _ 
never received it? Oh, I see,” a sudden 
light breaking in upon him. ‘“ And all. 
this time you have been believing that 
I stole your money and r@n off With it.” 

Clarkson bent along, searching glance 
of scrutiny upon him. — 
~ “Hal,” he said,“ are you trying to 
tell me that my money is still in the 

safe-deposit box?” . s; 
eeeges _uncoubtedly is,” -averred the 
other, ‘‘unless you yourself have re- — 
moved it. Why should I have taken it?” 
he went on. ‘“‘I have plenty of my own. 
Indeed, instead of taking money from 
you I have been making it for you. The — 
deal we went into together has ucceeded 
beyond my expectations, and I have just — 
completed _arrangementS in ~ England — 
which’ will treble our profits. = 
eet But if you did not- Bet your: a ; 


he went on, turning questioner in turn. 
‘And what sort of a job have you with 
these people here? eer. 

“Then in a rapid interlocution‘ a ques- 
ions and answers the whole truth came 
out. tg Horace related his wonderful ex- 
periences, 
overcome with mirth and amazement as 


ous adventures. 
At the conclusion he could oni slinke 
his head in wondering appreciation. —_ 
seat ‘You have dropped the old name, 
man,” he said; “but you cannot ‘dr 
yea old ‘abilities, You are certainly the” 
goose that lays the! golden eggs. a 


of his companion. He had never been ~ 
a partner of Wackermann’s, it seemed, in 
~ any of that wily rascal’s-various schemes ; — 
but had merely rented desk-room in the 
2 _fellow’s office. 

Gaining some inkling of Wackermann’s 
~ true character, however, he had meved- 
_ his effects two or three days before the 
_ slatter’s flight, and his present visit was 
for the purpose of getting some papers 
- which he had overlooked_and left behind 
at the old place. The fact that he and 
the “ get-rich-quick” crowd had- sailed 
~ for Europe on the same day was simply - 
5 an unfortunate coincidence. 

_ They had gone by-~different steamers, 
= = appeared, and Harry had known noth- 

g of his name being connected with the 
eects until after he had been several 
. days in‘London. Then, happily, his busi- 

ness abroad was satisfactorily concluded 


New York to clear- himself. 

“But what I cannot understand ‘is 
this loss of the key and my message,’ he 
exclaimed as he finished. *‘ It is a com-* 
plete mystery to me; for T certainly took 
them up to the- Hamtbletonian and left — 
“them there the afternoon I sailed.” 

“ Well, there is only one. explanation,” 
replied Horace, ‘ ‘and that is that some 


- they didn’t want to acknowledge it to 
me. TI suppose I ought to bless them, 
_ for it has give me the chance of a life- 
time; but as @ matter of fact, I’d like 
to Lee their necks. Come on; we'll 


w hav ‘you teen aie to pull Hoste? sigs 


and Paine was alternately 


: he heard the recital of his. friend’s_ vari-_ - 


p shis eye. “_ re 


( 2 “responded, 
_ Harry’s story was somewhat_ different, we’ve had with it. 
but. excited no less interest on the part *valuable, so we advertised for the owner, 


Sabu ‘Horace broke in here. = 


“See, here it-1s,’ 


and he had lost no time in returning to - 


clerk has mislaid the parcel and that 


“pccd¥dingly y Hey piled ac ! 
drove furiously to the palati hostelr 
“ There,” said Harry, pointing to tk 
man behind the .desk, ‘‘is the very fel- == 
low I gave the package to. ch me_ 
call him down.” : eae 
aughtily he strode up to the Sea Sees 
“Didn’t I give you a package about 
three weeks ago to be haa penises oi 
gentleman’s arrival?” he demanded ~ 
sharply, indicating ‘Horace Ld a 2r3 of 
his head. 
The clerk scrutinized She a aoments oe 
then the: light of Tecegpien sprang to- 
a 
“Ves, you left a package meh” sie 
““and a. nice lot of troul le 
You told us it was 


but-he has never turned up. I wish" 


“You advertised?” he repeated with : 
fine scorn. “ Why, I was right here in _ 
the hotel and asking for it about a dozen = 
times a day!” 

“ Oh, but the package wasn’t. a= 
Mr. Clarkson, » cried the clerk eagerly. 
’ drawing out a seal 


parcel “and reading | the “superscription. 
“Tt is addressed to ‘Mr. —— 
Guse2 ee = 


out vate “Old man, the Me are =e 
me.” 2 


never to think that in “your hurry 
was-a mistake you were almost bov 
make.” 


* te = * 


Phe: cemetery out in a certain litt 
[linois town, of which q previous 
~ has been made in these pages, is 
and unfrequented spot, and it is’ 
cr ntly not strange that the 

at community are entirel 
that one of the graves there _ 
disturbed and its contents rer 


thus disinterred, 
shipped East that no | 
possibility trace them 
resting- pene to that 


* marble latioubatie: a ‘lady and gentle- 

man—young, ha dséme, and  distin- 
: -guished—will frequently céme to. strew 
fresh” flowers on the tomb. 

“TI can never forget, my husband,” 
_she will say, “ that: you wete his: friend, 
and that when he died your, hand» was. 
clasped in his, and the “words ‘ God 
_ bless you! * were on his lips.” 

Out in that Illinois village, however, 
they will tell-you that that empty grave 
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ae THE LEAK IN SECTION. TWO. : 
BY GEORGE CARLING. 


The theft of an invisible substarice and: the ingenious fashion in which it was located. > 


END. 7S pent ve 


contains the eS eS a promising. young — 
lawyer who died alone in a hospital i in 
Denver. 

‘° Sylvester Guse” you will read the 
name upon the headstone. —_. ; 
“Yes,” they say, “but folks about here _ 


always called him ‘Silly Goose.’ Kind 
o’ onfort’nit, too. I ’low that fool nick- — 
name hurt him more’n a little. If it~ 


hadn’t been for that, wed a Bs 
lected him district judge.” 
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ie d ° : 
ee R. DICK ENSSLER was not in to transfer,him to the Tadousac section : 
a= a happy frame of mind. He sat —which was forty miles down the line. 2 
in one chair with his feet flung across — Dick had pleaded his cause eloquently, 
: another—his pipe dangling from his but was met with a theory, by Mr. Brain- 
ee smouth—and a book on “ Line Voltage,” tree, that the man who got. his ‘daughter 
which he had been trying to assimilate, must first show what was in him; and, as 
pushed to one side. yet, he said—still not unkindly—that he 
In the first place, promotion did not had not observed any brilliancy it in Dick’s 
keep pace with his ambition. He “had handling of line-work. == = poe 
been lineman for the great Suswego He even took occasion to aan out that 4 = 
PE ~— Falls Power Transmission Company for™a leak in the line, which had existed = 


of electrical engineering with -honor. 

But he had found it necessary to begin 
at the bottom, and, as yet, his ‘feet only 
rested on t¥e first rung. 

Then, there was a girl in the case. 
“Miss ‘Margaret Braintree had ort 
_ circuited ~Dick’s heart-strings, and he 
felt. that they were carrying more voltage- 
2 _ than he could stand much Ignger. 


he “Miss Peggy ”—was throwing in 
= “any. resistance! She believed firmly in a 
= ~ good conductor, and Dick felt that 
contacts were all right regarding herse f; 
_ but her father, the superintendent of the 
_ company, was packing in insulation as 
carefully as though he had forty thou- 
sand volts to care for—as Dick, sees, 


~ Only that morning Mr. Brite had 
intimated to Dick, ae but. hot un- 
adly 


ney, ] = should deem it “expedient 


two years, although he had taken a course for months, had not yet been located.. 


~ Not that Miss Peggy—they all> called, 


And, although it was by no means sure. 
that the leak was on Dick’s section, he ~ 
was by no means sure that it was*not. a 

Perhaps, after all, it was this leak : 
which was giving Dick the blues. 

This sixty-mile transmission line was 
divided into ten-mile sections, each sec- 
tion under the care of a lineman. Most 
imperative orders had been given to los 
cate the, leak, but without result. 

There was a mystery about it, too, 
which kept. Dick—and perhaps the "other 
men—awake nights. As far as the most 
searching tests showed, it was not notice- 
able in the daytime, but at night it was ~~ 4 
very serious. a. 

Of course," they had searched - for 
tapped wires—for stolen “ juice,” as : 
they put it—but found no illicit connec- 
tion at any point. 

The next morning Dick strolled into 
the great power-house. There was al- 


this wonderful: plant. 


apids, over the. eipink of the falls. Here 
- on the floor were the magical wheels, 
ansforming that mighty rush of. water 
to thirty oie horse-power. An 
instant later that stupendous power was 
~ sixty miles away, running street-cars and 
fees’ dozen big industries. It was grown-up 
airyland to Dick, but-a stern voice now 
came from the presiding genie: 

< “What's this, Enssler? — ‘Aren't you 

soing out to-day?" Sige 

“IT wanted to see you first, Mr. “Brain: 

ree.. I want to suggest that we linemen 

exchange sections for a week, so that we 

n check each other’s work.” 

_ “Tt’s a good idea, Enssler,” said ae 

25 superintendent. “Tt ought to» lead to 

; mething. Every post and every. con- 

uctor must be examined—look after the 

guy-lines, also. This must not go on 
any longer. The manager is getting sar- 

Castic over it. 

_ $0 Dick, who had always inspected 
- Section One, which was next to the 
_ powerplant, went to Section Two, pre 

_ pared for’ a week of very 2S and 

very lonesome work. 

_ This entire ~ stretch ran “through 

-a sparsely inhabited country; rocky, 

marshy, and overgrown with thick un- 

-derbrush and  second-growth — timber. 

The right of way, one hundred feet wide, 

== Snmediately. under the heavy line-wire,. 

-had been ' scrupulously cleared, but this 

_ narrow ‘Strip was almost the only open 
‘country in this section. 

It was the third day when Dick got a 
“little gleam of light, and incidentally ex- 
citement, in this monotonous job. . 

had descended from a pole, after a coe 

- fyl but futile examination of the heavy 


3 


tached; and had really started for the 
next, when he took another glance over 
his shoulder, upward. 
<> The glint ‘of sunshine was upon the big 
- copper wire, but close to the ‘pole it 
struck him as being much brighter than 
~_ elsewhere. -He walked to the other side 
and concluded that he was mistaken. 
But another glance from his first. point of — 
view decided him. 3 

‘He again sturdily drove his climbing- 
"spikes into the heavy post, and in a few 
~ moments was up examining the wire. It 
- was: a ae on one side, and on the 


= 


top. F epee ae dis 


~ conductors, to which the line-wire was at- 


scratches. on it. Z 


ful, he now obséruaksthat a slight ee 3 
tail led from the post into the thick 
brush—not only to one side, but also to” 
the other. This trail did not go straight _ 
across-the open space, but formed. a~ 
~sharp angle at the post. = : 
Following it to the north side of ‘he as 
Sen ares that it. led tes through : 
the brush...” % : 
There was no doubt ‘ROWS St ‘Dick’s Az 
mind, that he had located the seo ‘that 
some one _was stealing thes 
“night. © But who? Two .miles_ nor 
him was the Sweaburg highway. “One. 
mile south was the turbulent, tortuous — 
“Suswego River. Four miles . ‘down the =; 
_ river was the town £ Sweaburg; ; and | he = oe 


knew of no one in fhis large section who 
used Slectrieigy nearer than that. town. 

Of course he could. go back to Suswego 
Falls-and report-what he had found, but — 
ifscame to him now that’ this- was his’ 
chance! Tf he could find out just where. 
that “juice” was being taken, Sea ON 2 
conducted, and locate the guilty. parties, — Sy 
there would “surely be good credit in it 

~ His handsome eyes. flashed, antl his 
heart beat rapidly, as he somehow got 

iss Peggy mixed up in the problem 
But he soon came to his senses and 
started on the job—the first really inter-_ 
esting one that had fallen to-him. — oe 

He followed the faint trail tt sh 
the brush, advancing cautiously and. 
“noiselessly. He had - scaling. Brass 
the importance of concealin 
ments—even his presence—if he w 
avoid giving oe to his. _ prospett 
prey. oye Ba 
After about two Hinde yids 
slow work, he esnght the ae 


Bend of cedar, he saw a ‘sma! 
and a _ Tough, untidy-looking 
splitting an old“log. There was le, 
patched-up, one- -roomed shack, ; = 
tusty-looking hens, and the whole aspect 
of the place role ‘of Poverty: and slack- = 
ness. : = 
. There was no “current ase here !— 
that was sure. And yet, this was pr 
bly the man who knew about it. 
~—- As poles as che came 


At Bee ) *clock, when the September 
sun had set and deep shadows hung -over _ 
he_ strip, Dick saw hig man. He 
merged’ from the trail, carrying a pole 
_ anda small coil of wire on his shoulders ; 
“and walking straight across the strip to 
_ the opposite_brush, he disappeared. 
we In a few moments he again came out 
~~ and, walking directly, to the heavy post, 
-< which was the object of Dick’s closest 
attention, he hooked the pole he had car- 
_ tied over the line. Then he went home.. 
_.* So far it. was all right. There was 
j he leak ~ and the connection, but Dic 
_ was well aware that now his work was 
only just begun. “Where: was this current 
gong? = = 


= anes All through the long hours of 
5 ght—in the wildness and loneli- 
‘heavy brush—with the added 
"discomfort of a ‘steady: rain, he pondered — 
over the matter. 
With the aid of his pocket flashlight: 
ie ‘examined the end of the line which 
entered the brush, and found it scien-_ 
-__ tifically connected to a screw-post con-_ 
~-cealed in an old stump. The other cable 
te could not find. . 
_ There was a creek alongside and he 
felt confident that the cable was led into 
t and sunk along its bed. 
‘ Although a layman’s 
would have been that this current, being 
taken at night was used at night, Dick - 
‘not allow himself to be deceived by 
\ wel ~knew. that it could be led_ 
—to-renew a ores battery, ‘and Soe ‘at 
any. time. -” es 


presumption 


get - a gang of helpers and trace that 
able to its outlet, but that would take 
shine completely off his nugget of 
covery. He wanted to complete the 
att - alone ; _and so thinking: and com- 


dream. of Peggy busying herself 
a delicious little supp er for two 


“0 the eS. warned him that dawn was at 


Dick watched i him un- 


disconnecting the farther end, then 
disappeared with it in the brush, toward ~ 


‘did the town; noted the various — ; 


_ light they needed. S = 
‘but he was refused admission without a_ 


“He had -ample ‘time to consider this — 


bP 
)f course it would be an easy ‘matter lookin’ wise, d'ye mind!” 


ieok. the ae aid coil ‘up “tieahor 


his shack, and. Dick started at once for 
Sweaburg. 

He was wet, tired, and well-nigh gare 
ing when he arrived, but a wonderful 
breakfast put him all right. Then he — 


where. eleétric current was used, and 
peered into the windows. of the power 

house of the big woolen-mill. He made — 
out a one - hundred - and - twenty - horse- — 
- power Corliss.engine, as he judged, with 
a little dynamo belted on—probably big: 
enough, however, to give them all the — 


It was not a “satisfactory ‘inspection, ~ 


pass—which he did - not care to- apply. 
for. > 
At noon he looked for his. old fens 
Pat Burke, who ‘worked in this mill, _ 
and_ took him to dinner. aes 
“Pat,” he said, as they lit their 
cigars, « what have you. on for to- 
night?” é ; 
“T’m on fer anythin’!” replied Pat. 
“Can you keep awake all Di ze 
asked Dick. : S 
“Sure I can, if I’m not at work!” — 
“Tt’s this way,” said Dick thought- 
fully. “ I’m down here on a spetial test. 
I ought to have a.man to help me to= nese 
night, but I’d probably not get one now 
if I sent for him. There’s five dollarsin 
it, Pat, if you want to take hold.” 
“Pm ‘yer boy, Dick! Sure an’ I’ve 
thought some time, myself, I’ dike to. ~ 
take up this profession of ‘juice. It’s 
a ‘nice, easy proposition—just saunterin’ 
around wid a bit of an instrument, an’ _ 


ead 


-“ You won't have to bother with even 
an instrument to- -night, Pat. Now 
here’s a card with the time marked on it. 
Eight-thirty—nine-thirty—and so on, 
every hour through the night. At ex- 
actly those times watch the electric lights _— 
in this town and note anything peculiar. — 
See if they go out, and, if so, for how 
long. Understand? ae 

“Dead easy!” : : 

“Make a note on the “card, Pat, of 
just what happens. _ That’s all ‘there ices 
_ to do. After three-thirty you can turn in, 
“T'll see you at breakfast. z 


ee = 


z ss Yok won't ‘be wid me; then?” said 
Pat. disconsolately. 

_“No, I’ve got to be at the other end,” 
replied Dick hastily. ‘‘ Don’t fail me 
now, Pat—old man! It means. a good 
_~deal to me to get this- report right.” 
“T'll be as steadfast as the -moon—if 


Z ._ there ain’t any girl comes along to bother 
me,” replied the irrepressible Pat. 
_ Enssler managed to get a couple of 


hours’ sleep at the hotel; then he started 
again for the woods. : 
: The proceedings of the night before 
were repeated. He watched the man 
- make the connection, and at eight -thirty 
he himself lifted the pole for five 
: seconds, then replaced it. So again at 
-_nine-thirty, and at each succeeding hour 
-. the broke that connection for a short 
. period, noting the number of seconds— 
from five to ten—meanwhile ‘praying 


ney 


Baer 


at 


- cumbed to any temptation, but was faith- 
_ fully watching the Sweaburg lights. * 
_. He had made the last test at three- 
thirty, and waited for the first gleam of 
daylight to make anothér examination of 
the cable—to discover, if possible, just 
- where it entered the ereeke ‘bed. ~ 
It was while he was engaged on this 
_ that he heard a footstep behind him, and 
~ quickly turning—saw. the man! 
Théreeare times that the brain ranks 
_ rapidly. Quick as the passage of the cur- 
' rent over that sixty-mile wire came to 
Enssler the realization of all that this 
_discovery of himself meant. _ 
Within an hour or two this men would 
\ have ingormed his confederates—the 
“farther ‘end of the cable, wherever it-was, 
-would be disconnected and” tossed aside. 
~ He had no doubt, all day, that the cable 
led down the bed of the river to Swea- 
burg. 
One toss of the end there and all evi- 
dence of where it had been connected 
would be gone. His job would-be but 
half done. The glory of it would be ut- 
__terly destroyed by its disappointing and 
unprofitable ending. 
-_»  “ What’re ye doin’ there?” demanded 
the man furiously. 
-. “Tm admiring this clever little ¢on- 
trivance of yotrs,” said Dick coolly. “Tt 
really does you credit. But, all the same, 
~ ll have to put you under arrest. You'll 
come to Suswego Falls with me.” — 
[= fs = 


Se = 4 
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S most fervently that Pat had not suc- 


open, gasping mouth, and his Siang, 


a: =< ~ > = 
The man lanighiea emma ear 
“ What’s the arrest fer, my pick PS Se 
“Stealing ‘ juice,>” ~ replied Dick : 
laconically. 
- The man jumped for him, = ee 
dodged and got in a wicked side clip. 
Then he sprang into the open, qwhereis 
there’d be some chance fas stand-op = ss 
fight. _ . 
He felt that it was the only way he 
could do anything with this ‘long, raw- 
boned, - sinewy brute. The man rushed ~ 
at him again, and again was - stopped by. Fi re : 
a sturdy blow between the eyes. 
But the long grass and low brush were> + 
‘sorely against any quick dodging, ~and- fat ee 
‘the next rush the. man “grappled” aug 
threw him heavily. The struggle was _ 
furious and merciless, and, as he caught 
‘the savagé gleam of _the»man’s eye, he 
saw that the fight was to the death. Se 
There was no look of the hunted 
striving for escape in those bloodshot, 
furious eyes; instead, there was murder! = 
—the destruction and annihilation of this = 
witness against his wrong- viomg—this i 
meddler with his livelihood. : 
Twice his bony fingers. Closed “one 
Dick’s throat with a cruelly steel-like ~ 
grasp, and twice Dick threw him off. — 
The third time he jammed his knee into 
Enssler’s stomach with a force which 
drove his breath from him, and as those 
brutal fingers closed again on his throat, — 
and he saw the exultant gleam of tri- Pe 
umph in the man’s eyes, he felt that. the 
end had come. = 
Strangling and hopeless, he flung an 
arm out, clutching, in his _ mer 
agony, at the slime ‘and muck in a little 
pool. Instantly and instinctively he’ 
brought his hand up, jamming the con- — 
tents into the man’s face—filling his 


vx 


& 
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murderous eyes. 

With a smothered curse, the. fellow - 
slipped _ his hold and Dick, with a- ast = 
convulsive effort, struck one wicked blow 


sciousness. 
It could have fee but a F4 min: 
before he came to= The man was-lyi 


Struggling to Hiscteck. Saad toll 
over, ue him a. chance to. 


his necktie. ~~ 


$5 = walked unsteadily back into 
the brush, where he had left his kit, 
: ae with a-small coil of wire and 
‘drinking-cup.° ~.At the ~ creek “ he 
Fecha his own thérst, and then took 
a cupful to the man, who had now strug-. 
ee -gled to a sitting posture. 
2 “ Get up!” said Dick sternly, “and 
take a seat _ against that tree eles 
- “The man’s face was doggedly sulky. ° 
He made no attempt to move. Dick 
~ picked up the ‘connecting-pole, and, walk-_ 
ing over to the line-wire, hooked it on. 
a The disconnected cable end lay within 


Di 


— with. horrole at ‘the “fearful, sputtering 
ox. & ite death which streamed from the ‘bare 
__wire into the wet grass. 

= Get a move on!” peed Die 
fiercely, “or I’ll start you with this.”” 
Ss _ The fellow scrambled to his fet ‘and 
-_ stumbled over to the tree. Here Dick 
bound his elbows to the trink with the 
- heavy copper wire. se: 


a workmanlike lineman’s job of it. The 
man was as secure as though chained 
and riveted. — 
“T’ll be back as soon as I can find 
_ some rig to warry gS out beats he said 
en dryly. ae ve 
_ Then sore and achitfs in every muscle, 
~ he struggled through the woods: to Swea- 
burg. 
“Fer heaven’s sake!” exclaimed Pat, 
he. caught: ‘sight of his friend. “How 
of ’em got at ye?” -* 
Only~ ZONE le =e Dick,- with a 


eee Thin he must hey bin - an octopus. 
There’ s no wan pair o’ hands cud ev had 
‘time to decorate ye that way fips 
Se et=mé-see your card, Pat, ees zs 
emanded Dick. 
As he-seized it and compared_it” with 
1is own he almost shouted with delight. 
At every moment that he had broken that” 
nection out in the woods the Swea- 
lights went out! : oa ; 
he evidence was complete. He knew 
was requisite to know. 
told Pat about the fight. 
gained - my respect fer ye, 
commented. that Sane 


Fe Womds his wrists be- © 


He used his twisting. pliers and made - ‘and. go in an’ keep frind _Midger com- 


“ nivir: bin thrown by any wan 
township—Luke Midger! It’s m self 
that knows him—an’ there’s others- 
ye’ve got him under arrest, ye say?” 

“He’s wired up to a two-foot oa 
He’ll not get away unless some one. helps 
him. Now, Pat, can you stay out to- — 
day? I’ve got to have some one to he 
me.” | s@ : 

“Sure I can! I'd risk the best job I 
ever -had—which this wan isn’t—to see — 
yez through this. Come-up to th’ room 
an’ git some clothes on. Ef the police. 
see yer this way ye’ll be arrested—an! pee 
=n not Say what for! aS 
A half-hour later Dick got ° 


Se “ie 


Mr. 


that had happened. That gentleman ‘re-_ 
plied'that he would come down-+o Swea- ee 
. burg.on the next train. s 
~ “Y’m nervous about — “MGdger, a ‘said ‘ 
Dick thoughtfully. © “Tf any one gets 
through those woods he’ IF put up @ yarn 
and they’l set him loose.” ass 
“T’ll go right down there!” cried Pat 
eagerly. “I'll take my little power boat 


pany. till I hear from you.’ : 
“Tt’ll be a good plan,” said Dick, en: = 
animation. “ I'll get along just as soon. Sey, 
as I’ve seen Braintree.” : ere 
When the superintendent arrived he- 
was accompanied by Mr. Beatty, the gen- _ 
eral manager. ‘Their congratulations on 
Dick’s success were hearty. _ 
“T ought to have suspected this 
fore,” said the superintendent, slapping — 
his knee viciously. ‘The Sweaburg | 
Light Company have, I know, been 
running with a small plant. Their cus- — 
tom has been increasing, right along— 
“but I’ve never heard of their making any 
_addition to their power. By heaven! 
they didn’t need to when they could nals Ss : 
themselves to ours as neatly as this.”. 
“J thought it was the mill, at frst a 
put in Enssler, ‘‘ but I judged that their 
engine was big enough for their wants.” _ 
“You judged well, Enssler,” said 
Beatty. “ This man, ‘Settle, the Swea-. 
burg company’s manager, is. thoroughly — > 
unprincipled. I’ve known him long _ 
enough to be well aware that he’ll stop — 
at nothing to make dividends!” 
“What am I to do. with Midger?” 
inquired Dick. — 
The sao looked hard at his. boots 


ie 
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for. several” minutes. Then a Saskia 
~ smile spread over his face. 


“Enssler,” he said, ‘you ought to 


have-a rest and some Sleep: at once, but 


I’ve got to ask you to stick it.out for a 

few hours longer. Go up-and take care 

of this man through the day, and at five 

-o’clock be back here for instructions. In 

ais the meantime keep the matters:strictly 
quiet.” 

“All right, sir!’’ replied Dick cheer- 
fully, and once more fe 


"_-very welcome lift_in a farm team, until 
SEN he had to enter the woods. 
_. _He found Pat playing cards with the 
- prisoner. 
_ “ He can play his hand all Fisht = ical 
the irrepressible Irishman, 
ter deal fer him—an’ in spite of that he’s 


cleaned me out of six dollars—ev’ry ¢int 


I had. I was just goin’ ter stake himself 
ferninst all he’s got in his clothes. l’m 
thinkin’ yer just in time. ss ‘Save yer pris- 
oner, Dick!” 
_ “JT guess we'll get down to the boat, 
‘Pat, ‘I’ve got to be in Sweabirg again 
at five o'clock for instructions.” 
= 5 “ That'll suit me, an’ I guess it’ll suit 
Mr. Midger. He's feelin’ pretty stiff. 
- Come on, Midger! We'll go down an’ 


aa 


_ Pat put his friend ashore about a mile 

above the town, in time for him to keep 
_ his appointment with the manager. At 
the hotel he found that both Beatty 
and Braintree had returned to the Falls, 
_.. but the clerk handed him a letter. : 

As he read it his spirits fell, and he 
dropped into a chair, feeling that all 
the light had gone out of his life. 


Release Midger at once, and hand - 
the enclosed check to Mr. Burke for 
his services, at the same time impress-_ 
ing upon him our desire for secrecy 
as to this day’s work. Then return to 
the Falls without delay. 


Dick glanced at the check Bie: dol- 
ars—and laughed ironically, as he 
_ thought that Pat had made+much more 
_ out of the adventure than he would get. 

Of course there was a blunder. Cer- 
tainly there would have been no order for 
Midger’s release unless things had some- 
_ how got balled_up. _ The clean chain of 
-evidence which he had been patting him- 


e started up-the_ 
~-road for Midger’s clearing, getting a 


“but I hev.— 


' ter the usual greetings, Beatty said: 


__ inspict th’ beauties of the Suswego.” —— 


’ slip now and then, but we’re doing pret- z 


a _ self about was snarled somewhere. There : 


was a short cyrcuit—or bloy fe e— 
which he had overlooked. ~~ = © | 
Heart-sick and aeated a Snost ees 
fainting, he sought out Pat—and Midger — 
was released and put ashore. 
“Til be up. ‘one of these days,” said ~ = 
Pat cheerily,- “and win back = six 
dollars, Luke!” — ae 
Then, as the man disatoaeecd in= the-— = 
woods, Pat turned to his friend. = 
“What th’ divil ails yer, Dick? If 
“enythin’s gone wrong an’ ye git turned — 
down, we'll divide this fifty, d’ye moind is 
Sure, I think I ought t ter divide it eny- 
how!” Se nae 


ok * =< fe = 3 
= 5 A sy + 
-» When the “manaver and the superin- 
tendent parted from Dick that morning, 
. Mr. Braintree" immediately returned to — 
the Falls, while Mr. Beatty — sauntered 
across the town, to the office of the 
Sweaburg Light and Power Company ;— 
and, sending in his: card, BAe to see 
the manager. ee 

\ That gentleman So: him with an 
assumption of hearty cordiality, and, af- 


x 


“T ran down to see if you feel like 
taking up that contract we offered a year 
ago, for power.” ’ = 

Mr. Settle clasped his hangs polind his 
head_and leaned back in his chair. = 

“No!” he _ replied indifferently. 
“We're doing very well. Our apparatus — 
is giving us what we want, at present.” 

“Don’t have any trouble wits aS 
lights at night, eh?” : 

Settle glanced up sharply. 

“No! Of course the dynamo hasn't 
been built yet that doesn’t make a little 


ty well.” | é 
“H-mp!” said Beatty medias 
“T heard that there was some little tro 
ble last night.” : 
Then he leaned forward and looked = 
keenly at=Settle. : 
“Tsn’t it rather femackabia “Mr. S 
tle, that those lights went out at eigh 
thirty—and again at nine-thirty—and so 
on every hour through the night?” 
- Settle dropped his hands f 


. 


chair. - 
z ‘ What do you a an 


ae een weit 


Then She added,” as Beatty outed = “we ‘began to note a jedi on our = je : 
= eadily at him. “ Of course, there may | Settle. Suppose we call the amount ten 
3 ee been some trouble—our—er— thousand. dollars> in round poke 
brushes, I believe, need truing up.” does that strike your” =: 
“ Tt is net-your. ‘dynamo | whieh is wrong, — “‘ Impossible! We can’ 't pay any. s 
_Mr. Settle,” said Beatty with a-smile;~ sum, Mr. Beatty!” whined Settle. 
“it’s the switch! Do you know just.“ Y m ‘sorry, Settlé. Better talk to. your 3 
~~. where your switch. was ~ “operated last difectord: ‘and see what you can do 
_ night? — Stay, I'll tell” you! It was shall return to the Falls on th 
four miles down the other side of the o’clock train. If I don’t take that ten- 
_ ¢Tiver, in Luke Midger's clearing, “Mr. thousand-dollar- check with me, Mr. Set - 
- Settle! -« __~ tle, I shall hand Midger over to. the-po- 
* Settle was now huddled down in his lice, Then the matter will be altozethe 
- chair, pulpy and nerveless. ~ His face was out. of our “hands, you know. - = 
_aisickly wists babyy his teeth chat-. ~ “Of course, we can Gfingrelvilsdnirs tO Soe 
tered. ~ aS Pe recover, but the criminal Bipeaedings s will — 
> Mr." Beatty continued: “ One of my be a little awkward, don’t .you hink? | 
men. “was over there operating that switch,” They will involve others besides” “Midger/ - ‘3 
Settle, and another of my men was “here. You mus@know that. At four o’clock’ my oe 
in Sweaburg taking notes. FE have in my — wee leaves, eettles Good oe ene Be : 


possession their reports, tallying exactly. . © “¢ a eee - x 
Also, we have in our possession the @oh- = = 
tact-pole and cable which. your employee, - When Enssler limped Sainhull ar 


Mr. Midger, has been. using. Also again, the traineat Suswego Falls, that night, he — 
« we have.in our oe Mr. Midger felt that he was one of the most miserable _ ot 
__ himself!” men on earth. He was stiff and sore in 
Settle didn’t Sipty. He made no at-. every nerve, from his fearful struggle — 
“tempt to. He was a wreck mentally— with Midger. - 
- almost physically. “ ~~ He was wearied to exhaustion from = 
- “Now I really think, Mr. Settle, that ee of sleep—and he was heart-sick with — 
you'd better make this contract with us, disappointment at what he feared was tes 
= at once. Don’t you?” : abortive outcome of his efforts. 
Settle nodded dismally. = - The jovial, beaming, sympathetic fice 
“Tn the meantime,” continued. Beatty, x the superintendent, as he stood. waiting at 
“we'll allow you to continue drawing on the platform, gave him a little see 
“that current. I know you need it. You- of comfort and courage. — Z 
can’t run the tewn. lights without-it, and —_“ Dick, my boy!” and a big hand was : 
of course’ we don’t want to embarrass the clapped ‘affectionately on ne shoulder. 
town. Our" Sse will be, on short-time “ You're pretty well done up! My car’ — 
: here—I’ll take you up home.’” 5 


3 “Mr. Braintree!” stammered Dick,” 

ettle was recovering slightly, <as he as the superintendent threw in the high-_ 

gan to see a prospect of settling this speed gear. “What’s gone wrong? 
ter without exposure.  ~ _ Didn’t I hit the right company?” 

That’s a fearful figure, Mr. Beat- ““ Guess you did, Dick! At any rate 


’ he muttered faintly. “they’re paying the bills. Beatty got a 
SES It’s only until you sign a permanent settlement from them before he lefti—_ 
=< contract, Settle,” demurred the other, got it just as he wanted it, too, Dick! 

ie with a beaming smile, “or until you in- He’s got something to say to you as soon” 


ease your own plant.’ »» as he sees you. And I’ve got something | 
ee tle- groaned dismally—and Beatty to say to you now. It’s settled that I’m 
on: to have.an assistant. There’s a lot of — 


‘hat seems to cover that point. detail which needs a sharp “eye and a 
s tot the current you've been using. clear head; and pare re the man, Mr. z 
eve we offered you, a year ago, the Enssler! 

‘you needed for one thousand dol- ‘“ Here’s your place, now. Get a bath 
month. It 'S ae about ¢ a ‘year since and get to~bed, and = = dee me ‘see Ese 


| the day after seomii Oe aE 
hear? Stay!” he added, as a merry 
twinkle .came into his eyes.“ Gome to 

~ think of. it, if yoy wake up, zie Bee 


THAT LITTLE 


» ‘street entrance “and the @balf-cur- 
Pg inet plate-glass ‘windows, the. big ‘brass 
= sign gprogeimed that Carter & Joyce— 
specifically, as might be learned from 
the smaller type, Joseph F. Carter and 
Henry 
+ contracted for structural steel and iron. 
toate Entering and looking upon Joseph F. 
Carter, oné saw the typical modern man 
of business, practical and speemeative, 

- prosperous and unimaginative. 
All sound hard sense and iekciied 
_ conventionality was Carter; the fantas- 
- * tic and the unusual he avoided loftily, 
until—well, until a certain day when 


- ‘him a fitting subject for sport. 
 -Had you-chanced in the office on that 
-particular mid-afternoon, 

have seen Carter drop the last of some 
three dozen typewritten sheets and ‘sigh 
~ contentedly. =. 


with the vast Crane’s Falls power-house 
were done; the last dimension had been 
filed at their big works; and one of the 
- largest contracts for structural steel 
work was well under way. : 
- It was a huge job, even for Carter & 
-Joyce, and it was running very smooth- 
ly indeed. For that matter, most things 
- seemed to run smoothly in their firm. ~ 
Carter rubbed his glasses and smiled 
placidly at the pile of papers, as he re- 
flected, upon the pleasant state of affairs. 
He glanced up when Joyce entered. 
_ “Well, Henry, everything’s in shape.” 
“Eh? Oh—Crane’s Falls, = you 
“mean?” \ * 


“THE. ARGOSY. | 


get aid about six o relock ae morrow 


La wagged_ his head approvingly. 


{ACIN G the sidewalk, between the » job’s going to do wonders for us, Joe.” 


turn up?” 
N. Joyce—manufactuged and - 


‘the unusual sought him out and marked 


you would 


The final specifications in connection dickens is the mystery?” 


evening and go up to supper with mie. ; 
Peggy will want to hear something about — 
Section Two, I ‘guess | Soe night!” — 


° a — 
: z 


& 


LOCKED: CASE. 


a BY CROMWELL _KNOX. i Be oO ae 
ZY Certain extraordinary experier ces that fell to the. ‘lot of a business man in connection with | = 
eee re an Stee he-had never seen, ut which he ws credited with possessing: ft s 
Z = RR TS mee 
CHAPTER ee “ Of course,’ a <s 
A JOKE, oR—wHAT? == “ That’s aie Joyce sat down sa 


“That 


“ Rather.’ 

“Yes, sir, wonders,” _Tepeated _ Joyce. 
Then he laid the afternoon’ $ paper across 
hase knees and smiled. ‘“ Well, did he” 


“ce He? Who? ” “ 
- “The fellow you advertised _ for?” : 
“Oh, you mean the boy. - “Yes, Ae got 
a bright little chap- this morning. it ae 
least, I believe he’s bright. He = 
“No, no, no. I’m not talking about : 
an office-boy. I knew you'd engaged that — a 
Trish-kid. .I meant the other.” So 
“The other? What other?” = 
“Why, the other advertisement, of | 
course,” = 


prea 


’ said Joyce, impatiently. — 

Carter frowned. > 

“I haven’t been inserting ads for any - 
more help.” — 

“Well, I know you haven’t been after 
any more help,” said the junior partner, 
with © visible exasperation. “ What the 
“The mystery?”’ Carter’s. Senile: ee 
distinctly puzzled. “Henry, I know — 
you’re not addicted to strong drink, but 
your talk seems very incoherent this. Af 
ternoon.” 

“Bosh! I mean that - “Lost and 
‘Found’ advertisement, of course.” 

“Do you?” said Carter, tolerantly = 
“And which one?” 

\ The other arose and slapped the paper 
upon the desk before him; one energetic 
forefinger was planted upon | the c 
in question. 

“As you know perfectly well, 
that one! If- there’s anything 
matter that I shouldn't _ — 


ao ‘ot anxious to pry into what doesn’ re 
concern me, but——” 

ie Carter, readjusting the freshly “pol- 
is glasses, 


oe his 
~ shoulder, “and read rently 


Z “FOUND.—This a ae near ure ¥ 
office, a small locked ‘black leather 
oot case, inscribed with gilt initials. Finder~ 
~ May recover same by calling and prov- — 
es g the Ps oak Joseph F. Carter, 
ee ace toy Bui _ Joyce, “ground Bt Brind- 


= gsin—and again. He dropped ae 
paper and turned to Joyce. ° 

“Well, Joe?” said that oeeanne 

4 “ Something private?” ee 

_ Not tot the best of my knowledge.” 

” «What was it? Let’s see the thing.” 
“J should be most happy to oblige,” 
_ + smiled Carter, “but it doesn’t happen to 

be here just mow.’” 
“What! Did you get rid of it?” 


locked case, Henry!” 
“You didn’t find it?” ~ * 
Of course not.” 

* “Then whatever possessed you ‘to in- 
S Zagat that advertisement?” 
---——- Not being quite insane,” said Car- 
= ter, ‘mildly, ““I am forced to confess as 
oo well that I didn’t insert the advertise- 


p51] t! ey “ 2 ‘ Es 
=o oe Certaistly not.” Carter leaned back 
‘and almost grinned. “Come, come, 


ee ‘Henry’s it’s silly. As a boy, I remember, 
ee were fond of a joke, but at your- 
_ time ‘of. life and such an absurd wes as 


“Whats that? You mean that I 
“Pshaw!” Carter looked ae 
at him. “Own up, now. It was some 
_ lingering spark of nonsensical boyishness 


om ning—wasn’t it?” 
unior partner stared at him 
ar man!” he said, with much 
ou haven’t the assurance to 
of So” aiahied a apiece of 


had turned from him. "any one else would 
ig The’ gold bow planted firmly upon his _ 
=e nose,i he raised the newspaper, turned imagine that I would, then??? 
chair s so that the ‘light camie | over. “his 


Ze Henry. 


oe: ‘suits you better—well, TI don’t know ae 


as Fa Posies scowled and went — it and regarded the other. 


“J never saw-ot heard of any little as he perused the mysterious little notice ; 


-- “Absurd isn’t the name for it. 


have oe es 

“ Well ; Serre “was 
rather lame — his. retort. “ I—I—to_ 
tell the truth, I couldn’t: ——e that 


” 


deuce aula you : 


“And how the 


_ The senior partner laughed. : 

“ Don’t -work yourself up. about it 
It was the first thought tha 
came to me as‘I read it—that you | mus 
have meant the’ thing as a practical: joke 
If you didn’t—or, as you didn’t, if that 


what to make of it!” 
‘No, nor I: - Joyce crossed his legs” 


aa “you — 

didn’t find any case?” 3 <a 
_ “Of course didn’t.” ae 
“Or you didn’t—well, say ovis 
to anybody that might have suggested 
Sanger avep a case, or something else?” = 
“What should lead me to say such an 

thing? = 2 

“ Why—P’'m igised if I owt” 

Joyce stepped over and took up the 
paper once more. His brow contracted 


and when he dropped the sheet, it was 
only to shake his head rather hopelessly. 
“It’s devilish peculiar ! ” ‘he submit-~ 
ted, blankly. ; es 
“ Well, I should say it was! ” Carter” 
was- studying the adve?tisement again. 
“It’s a—mistake of some kind.” : 
“Mistake?” The senior partner _ 
looked up, and quoted: ‘‘‘ Joseph F. Car- — 
_ter, Carter & Joyce, ground floor, Brind- 
ley-Building, Front Street, New York.’ — 
That doesn’t sound overmiuch like a pee 
take, does it? It couldn’t be much more 
"specific without pes amy pheto- 


graph, Henry.” = 
“ Then = 
“No.” = too, dropped the 

paper and stared at his desk. “It’s a 


joke, or-an attempt at a ees on some 
one’s part.” 
“And a Sonineadeaiy ed one, at. 
that!” z 
Tr’s: 
too trivial for any one but a child to 
x -Conceiye—and yet, a child never wrote 
that notice.” = 
“Then it must have been meant to 
anhoy you personally, joe? 


= So it might appear, ‘Ge Carter, 
too, wrinkled his forehead. ““ Where’s 
the annoyance coming in? Not by peo- 
ple calling, certainly, for unless some 
ep ORE really had lost a leather case an- 

-* swering - that description, with initials 

* and_all, he'd never dare | show oP here to 
claim it.” 

“That's true.” 

' “No, it, doesn’t look much like a 

- scheme to annoy me, and I don’t know 
who would stoop to aS a petty busi-. 

- ness, anyway.’ 

“You discharged ergad two or three 
weeks ago——’’ Joyce began slowly. 

-“ Yes, and he went to Mexico_three 
ts. days afterward. And if he had stayed 
here, what-earthly good could he have 
& derived from such a prank?” 

- « “None!” confessed the junior a 
ner. 

Bee pea “Berrian wasn’t that sort, any ‘way. 
ia » He was too stupid. No, the thing’ s been 
5 intended for a joke—and the Lord help 
~ the mind capable of such humor!” 

““ But some one did it,” Joyce per 
sisted. “ The newspaper people didn 
put in that ad for amusement. Could it 
have been any of the men at any of the 
clubs you belong to?” : 
““Um—no.” 
“ Brixton?” 


e 


Nonsense. — ‘ 
2 Mathew, then. He’s-a_ flippant 
Se = SOTts” : = 
“He's also in Europe—sailed last 
week.” 

“Then couldn’t it have 
He’s a good fellow, and all ' 
generally about 2 

“Half drunk?” supplemented Car- 
ter cheerfully. “T know he is, but he 
couldn’t have been responsible for this’ 
thing. He, too, is out of the city, and 
has been for several days.” — 

“Then could-it have been any one in 
our employ here?” persisted Joyce. - 

“Who?” Carter’s smile was rather 
_ dry. “Do you ‘imagine that, with the 
kind of discipline we maintain in this 
- establishment, one or another of our as- 


een Kiefer? 
at, but he’s 


Gar’ 


job, and the risk of being detected, 
sooner or later?” 

Joyce chuckled, somewhat grimly. 

“Tt isn’t exactly probable, but——” 

= “No, it’s not!” 


sistants would be likely to undertake the 


; es returned dPtez thats paper with i 
strange problem. He folded the sheet 
so that the odd little statement of false-~ 
hood stood out’ before him; and for five 
nae utes he pored over the lines. ee 
he ‘advertisement was a solid fact. — 
What could have been its purpose? “Who sees a 
could have put it there? =s z 
Most natural of all ‘suspicions, - sheses 
found’ himself” wondering very ‘strongly _ x8 
whether Carter had’ not really found- 


such a case, whether he had not. inserted. = : 
the queer notice, whether now, for some. 
‘reason, he was not bent upon concealing ¥3 
all knowledge of the affair. ts S 


“About, the precision of’ that na: and 
address ‘lingered. something sioner ae 
annihilative of doubt, of any suggest: 
of error on the writer’s part. The thing 
was meant to apply to Carter, his Pee 
ner, and to no‘one élse. _ ay 

Now, if Carter That found such. a. 
casé-——— tee 

He glanced aves at the ar — ee 
had bent again over his specifications. 
And. Joyce knew himself tobe wrong. 

In the fifteen years of their connec- 
tion he could not recall one single in- 
stance,, great or small, in which the 
senior partnér ‘had deviated from thes = 
rigtd truth. His honesty was gf the old--— 
fashioned variety. He had just dis-. 
claimed any knowledge of the advertises 
ment—therefore, he had. none. == 

Joyce dropped the paper again. ae: =< Se 

“c J oe!” S ‘ = 
- Can there be anything behind pe us ao 

“ Behind it? How?” 

“T mean, could any one with a mn : 
against us——” 

Carter turned abruptly. 

“Look here, Henry! If your ae is 
working along the lines of schemes and — —— 
plots—drop it! That absurd thing may 
have been inserted by some one as a joke ; be 
personally, I have a strong suspicion ~ 
that some newspaper reporter evolved it~ 
from his inner consciousness as the basis. 
for a good story—nothing much has been” 
happening on earth these last few ESS. 


he may, he was a hare-brained idiot aod 
aoe more Serious. It is not a dep , 


us!” 


Joyce flushed a litle at thy ; - asping 


tone. 


THAT “LITTLE LOCKED - CASE. 


s ‘Well, I was not meditating anything 

= quite so spectacular. s 

= Be “Yes you were!” Carter corrected, 

more mildly. “I know you, Henry! 
Now, let’s drop the subject for good.” 


“ But some one is using your name— 


~ our firm name!” 


= “ And if we find him, we'll ect 
_ him—that’s all. Meanwhile, I decline 
to worry about the matter. We’re not 


likely to be bothered by a clamoring 


_ throng, waiting to identify black leather 
cases with gilt initials.” * 


shock his head, but did not attempt fur- 
-— ther argument. 
= Now,” said Carter, “if you'll tell 


Miss Crawford to step in here, please, 3 


want to hear her notes again, in regard to 
- those roof girders in the western an- 
nex.” : 

Joyce nodded and walked toward the 


=e door. On the ‘ threshold, however, he 
ee paused. 
= “Joe, the people aGun at the news- 


_ paper office might know who inserted 
* = that advertisement.” —~ 
-_ — “Very true.” . 
: “ Suppose I send the boy down’ there 
= with a note?” ~ 
Carter shrugged his shoulders impa- 
= Feuly 
= Well—do so, if you'll feel easier, 
~ Henry. Let him go to Carrington’s 
first, though.’ 
= He returned abruptly to his plans, and 
_ the door closed behind Joyce. 
= The stenographer entered, book in 
Sees hand: and seated herself beside the desk ; 
-_and for fifteen minutes or so they com- 
pared figures. 

: When at last Carter had finished and 
the ‘stenographer prepared to depart once 
more, Joyce, who seemed to have been 
_-waiting, walked in. 
ss. L-say—Joe!” 2 

MK Eh? ” 
“ About that advertisement.” 
‘Bosh! Haven’t you. forgotten that - 
yet?” laughed Carter shortly. 
_ No, I haven't. I called up the 
newspaper office.” 
“Well, and what did they say?” 
Eds asked if the copy had been handed 
in person by any ofie, and if they hap- 
ed to know the man. Some one up 
Lees. as and informed me that 


_ The sarcastic smile silenced Joyce. He - 


ninety something Fulton Street. 


the ad was mailed — acer 
too—and had been sent from the general 
post office just “in time to get to = 
this morning.’ : 
“Ves?” Carter was not deeply im- — 
pressed. 
“And the copy and the envelope =e 
dress were typewritten! There wasn’t 
a scrap of writing anywhere about i 
thing. They had some difficulty decid-— 
ing whether or not it should be inserted, 
being unsigned.” 
“Well, anything further?” =e 
“Only that, while they were talking ~~ 
about it, some one called up on the tele- 
phone and stated that he had forgotten 
to sign his name. He gave it as Cor- 
nelius Orrington, three hundred and ~ 
And— . 
there’s nobody of that name in the direc- 
tory and the street number would be 
somewhere out in the middle of the - 


river!” 


CHAPTER II. 
AN EMOTIONAL” VISITOR. 


: "Despite himself, Carter’s eyes oaenee 
a trifle more widely. 

“Odd!” he commented. 

“I’m glad you’re SS that,” said. 
Joyce, with some satisfaction. - 

“He went.to the trouble of calling ; 
them up, for fear that the advertisement — 
wouldn’t appear—and then he gave a 


~false name and address! Um!» That zs — : 
queer, Henry.” = 
“Tt’s decidedly. peculiar! It shows 


beyond a doubt that somebody or other 
wanted that advertisement to appear. 
Why was it, and why the intense anx- 
dety?” x 
_ “ Perhaps Carter’s eyes were 
roving. That was not a condition which 
Carter allowed his eyes to enjoy, and ~~ 
very abruptly they regained their wonted __ 
keen light. “Bah! [Il stick to my — 
original theory, Henry. It’s a bright — 
“young newspaper “man somewhere up 
there on the Row.” 
“Do you really believe that?” 

“T ‘do indeed, and you'll see that I’m 
right, Fifst thing you know, we shall — 
receive a Cail from a sharp young person - 
“who wears glasses and has a note-bock 
concealed in an inner pocket. He'll ask 
us-about the advertisement and the case, 


” 


when we disclaim any connection 
ith the affair, he’ll be hugely sur- 
rised and get a statement from me— 
or from both of us. Thereafter, he will 
adjourn to the newspaper office ‘and in- 
erview the advertising department, and 
o-morrow morning there’ll be a three- 
column mystery in one of the yellower 
journals. It’s what they’re paid for.” 

“ But if 

There was a gentle tap upon. the 
_ground-glass panel, and a clerk entered: 
-He came forward and laid a card upon 
—Carter’s desk. 

= Gentleman | would like to see you 
personally, sir.’ 

Carter, ats his glasses, picked up 
~ the card and smiled very significantly at 
_ his partner. 

“Mr. _Phomas Rathbone!” he said, 
softly. ‘“ The name of his paper doesn’ t- 
appear on the card.” 

: “Possibly it isn’t a newepepes man,” 
suggested Joyce. 


nd 


the name of—er—Thomas 
‘then? — = 
~ “No? Nor do I. Well—we will not 
‘see him. That’s all.” He turned to the 
clerk. ‘‘ What sort of looking man is 
‘this Mr. Rathbone—young, keen, pretty 
~ well dressed, and so on?” ~ 
Well, no, sir. He must be nearly 
- sixty, and he’s rather shabby. His hair 
_- is gray and quite long.” 

= “ Um—old newspaper man in hard 
luck, then,” concluded Carter. He 
handed back the ‘card. “Tell Mr. 


Rathbone, 


Ss - Rathbone that I can’t see him to-day, 
— fora” 
eo “Ves, Sir.’ 


‘“And—er—you might add that- we 
have nothing to say for publication, as 
well.” ~ 

“All right, sir.” ~ 
: The clerk departed, and Carter picked 
up his specifications for a last perusal. 


“newspaper man?” Joyce inquired. 


one else, just at this time.- I. never 
heard of any Mr. Thomas . Rathbone, 
_ and an elderly, long-haired, shabby per- 
son is hardly likely to be here after a lot 
of structural iron-wor 

“But he might be some one——” 
“Doubtless he is some one, ” smiled 


THE ARGOSY. 


of people who will not go? 


_ with forced forbearance. _ rae 
“Do you happen to know any one by 


half-distracted.” — = SS 


“Why are you so certain that it is a 


“ Because it couldn’t logically be any 


Carter. “ But ee he is 2s one 
who could interest me just now, I very 
much doubt.” : s 
Joyce’s lips were parted to — when 
the door opened again. It was the same 
clerk and in his hand he held the same 
card. Carter regarded him coldly. oe 
Sewer 
“This Mr. 


” 


Rathbone wal not 80, 
sir. 
“ And don’t t you know how to get rid 
If you 
could do no better there’s a porter some- 
where about, Jordan. I don’t propose — 
to be annoyed with Mr. Rathbone or any ; 
other newspaper man this afternoon.” > 
“But I—I hardly think he’s a news- © | 
paper man, sir.’ ——— 
. “e Why ? is <— 
“He doesn’t look it, sir. 
pretty cool, as a general rule.” __ 
-“ And isn’t this man?” asked cs 


They’re 


“He’s about as excited as a man can 
be, Mr. Carter. He's pacing up and 
down the outside office now, and he seems = 


— What about?” —— the senior 
partner. 

—T don’t know, sir, but when I oh. 
him that you were busy, he fairly yelled. — 
He grabbed the card and scribbled a = : 
line on it—and here it is.’ 

Carter’s latent curiosity was aroused ; 
with more eagerness than one might have — 
expected, he stretched forth his hand for — 
the card and took it from Jordan. 

“Well—by Jove,” he eo : 
“ Rathbone’s a queer cuss, Henry!” — 

“ec Why? ” 

“Look at this!” ¢ = 

Joyce, leaning over his shoulder, saw: 

Sir: Look at the initials and admit me 
quickly, please. Set 

“The initials!” echoed Joyce. — 

“Yes, and he has underscored his con- 
founded initials twice!” added Carter 
“Who the dickens knows or cares abou 
his initials? And —— the deuce 
is he driving at?” 


riddles.” 

“J—I'll have “to,” 
Show the man in here, Sivas 
if I ring for es three time 


THAT LIT’ TLE 


> LOCKED CASE. 


= 


quizzically. Joyce 


a Won't you be seated? es 


som “Very well, Mr, Carter.” 

The senior partner sat back, smiling 
remained standing 
beside him, and stared toward the door 
with very animated curiosity. 

Neither had spoken when quick steps 
approached along the little corridor from 
the general offices. The door was 
opened by Jordan, and Thomas Rath- 
bone came in. 

He was a tall, thin man, of sixty or so, 
as the clerk had said. His general bear- 
ing and appearance was that of the deep 


~ thinker; but his eyes gave another im- 


pression. They were much too close to- 
gether, and they wandered in every. di- 
rection. 

It might have been caused by the ex- 
citement under which, very evidently, he 
was laboring, but the effect was not re- 
assuring. His breath came hard and 
rapidly and his hands clutched the well- 


‘worn hat tightly. 


This was the remarkable person, then, 
who had invaded the almost holy conven- 
tionality of the Carter & Joyce private 
office; and having brought with him an 
odd impression, he proceeded to make it 
more intense. 

Glancing from one to the other for a 
moment, he burst out: 

“Mr. Carter—which of you is Mr. 


— Carter?” 


“That is my name.’ 

~The visitor rushed across and seized 
the senior partner’s hand—and wepeg it 
violently.” 7 

“God bless you, Mr. Carter! - God 
bless you, sir! You don’t know what 


~you’ve done for me to-day!” _ 


Carter pushed him gently toward a 


~ chair. 


“No—I ~ don’t,” he sa‘d_ mildly. 
‘Heaven help me, sir! You’ve saved 
my life and everything that I hold. most 
precious in it!” 
“T am—very glad.” Carter glanced 
from the visitor to the electric button and 


reflected that only three inconspicuous 
“pushes would be necessary. 

_ “Tf it hadn’t been for you, sir—well, - 
- well, this is all taking time, is it not?” 
-The visitor subsided almost limply into 


his chair. 
lief of it!” 
The senior partner, for the moment, 


“If you could know the re- 


gasped the other. 


Before che mus- 
Rathbone was speaking 


held wondering silence. 
tered words, 


again ; Be 
“Were you astonished, Sir, to see 

me?” = 
“Rather. Why 


“But my initials told the story, eh? 
Well, sir, must I go farther with the 
identification : 2? 

“Eh?” . 

Rathbone nodded. oe 

“Tt’s seal then, Mr. Carter. The 


hinges are of brass, nickel- -plated. The — 


” 


cover 
“Bere!” Carter — had 
“The cover of what?” ES 
~  Whv- ~of the case, of course!”  . 
“The case! You mean 
senior partner’s voice rose suddenly. 
“YT mean the case which you found, 


Mr. Carter—the black seal-leather case, 
with my initialk—T. R.—in gilt letter--— 


ing on the top—the case you advertised 


in the ‘ Lost and Found’ column this af- = 


” 


ternoon! I mean 
_ Carter held up a hand, and the visitor 
ceased speaking. 

“My dear Mr. Rathbone,” he said, 
quietly, “you are speaking of the case 
which was advertised as having been 
found by me, I take it?” : 

“Of course. And please give it to me 
quickly, sir. At almost any minute——” 

“Just a moment. The case 
here.” : 

“Not here!” 
then, Mr. Carter?” Rathbone cried, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ Where can I get it—and how 
soon?” a 

“That I do not know. TI have never 
seen such a leather case, my dear sir. © I 
am very sorry, if it means much to you, 
but I know nothing whatever about the 
thing.” = : 

Rathbone’s eyes were staring, with a 


certain queer mixture of agony and a 


amazement. 


“You know nothing about it, Mr. Car- 


ter! But you inserted that advertise- 
ment in this afternoon’s paper!” 
“Pardon me, you are wrong. 
not. I know nothing about that either.” 
“You did not have it printed?” 


who did?” He arose, and his hands” 


clutched ‘harder. than ever at the worn foes 
“Tell me, sir, who did it?” =~ 


hat. 


vA 


mp 


half-risen. 


"the 


tent : 


Where have you got it, _ 


I did ~ 


“Then, sir, who—-~ 


bone,” said Carter, ‘gently. ‘I do not 
know any more than you about the af- 
ir—perhaps not nearly so much,” 

- “And you haven’t my little box?” 
wailed the other. ‘‘ You mean to tell 
me that, after all, you haven't it?” 


is the truth. 

- Rathbone dropped weakly into his 
chair and sat huddled there. Carter 
-- watched him very narrowly. a 

_ In a vague way, he felt positive that 
there was some well-defined connection 
between the use of his name in the ad- 
--yertisement and the appearance of the 
odd personage before him. At least, he 
had felt positive until now; studying” the 
figure in the chair, his. belief weakened. 
‘Allowing that some sort of queer 
scheme was being worked upon him, Car- 
ter could not. but see that the old man’s 
distress was very genuine indeed. 
_ Every line of the shabby figure bespoke 
- the keenest disappointment ; 
were half-closed; the unpleasant face 
was almost pinched. 

-.. Rathbone, Carter came to think after 
a minute, was—perhaps a victim, but 
hardly a party to the scheme. 

But as he stared thoughtfully at the 
other and sought for some consolatory 
_ words, a change came over the visitor. 
He straightened up rather suddenly, 
and his eyes opened. When they fell 
upon Carter they were angry; a moment 
later, they literally glittered with fury. 
His lips were drawn in and a thin line 
‘of teeth was visible. 

“Mr. Carter,” he said, in a very low 
tone, “ you don’t know what you're play- 
ing with!” = 

“J know nothing about the matter— 


responded Carter sharply. 

“You lie!” : 

“What's that, sir!” the senior part- 

ner cried angrily. ~ 

“You're trying to tell me—trying to 

make me believe—that you never found 

my case! You're trying to deny that, at 

first, you had that notice printed. And 

_ I say, you lie! You lie! You lie!” 

_* Here, here, Mr. Rathbone, be care- 
ful!” 

“Careful! Careful of what?” cried 

- the other, and his voice rose-to a shout. 


» - 


=e don’t know aio did it, Mr. Rath. 


ae) -Can tell you nothing else, for that 


-hundredth time, that I know nothing ~~ 


_know then, or not a soul in all this- 
‘world would ever have heard a word ~ 


the eyes” 


but I am certainly not playing with it,” 
-. patted hith upon the shoulder after a — 


THE ARGOSY. 


“Careful not to make a disturbance and 
bring any one in here-to find ont that : 
you, a rich man, would steal the one 
thing he treasured on earth from a Sees 
devil like me!” = 

“But, my dear -man!” Carter’ s bee 
wilderment gained ascendency over his = 
momentary anger. “I’m not trying to : 
steal anything from you. I never saw —_- 
your case. I haven’t the faintest suspi-  —s_,, 
cion of an idea who may have inserted = 
that advertisement. I tell you, for the 


whatever about it!” 

“And I tell you that you lie, you 
cur!” screamed Rathbone wildly. “ You 
did find my box! You did open it. You 
know what it contains now/ But you = 
didn’t know it when you sent in that ad- = 
vertisement, did you? You didn’t = 


about it until—later ! 
ter? Would they?” 

‘He advanced threateningly. - 

“And yet, you sit there and try to lie — 
to me about it! You sit there and tell 
me” 

He was standing over the senior part- 
ner. now, and his fists were clenched and — 
all but ready to descend. 

Carter’ rose swiftly. His airong 
hands caught the excited man’s shoul- 
ders and forced him firmly back and into” 
his chair. 

“Mr. Rathbone,” said Carter, coolly, 

“you're an old man and much worked — 
up about something or other. We're | 
making all allowances for that, you — 
know, but please don’t try striking ‘me! —— 

Rathbone sank down, unresisting, in a = 
heap as vefore. But his eyes were open — 
now and staring vacantly before him. — 

Carter, despite what had passed, 


Would they, Car- . 


minute. The old man looked up at him. 
piteously. 
‘“* Please, Mr. Carter!” : 
“ What’s that?” ee Pee 
“Please, sir, give it to me! Fo 
God’s sake, give me back that case!” 
“ But I haven’t your case, Rathbone 
I never even saw a leather case of ai 
color that had a lock, so far asta al e 
to remember.” 
The unkempt gray head = 
but posi 5 


ae LITTLE 


= Ag won't do you any good—it can't 
= do you any good! You'd only spoil 

everything, and kill me! It isn’t all you 
__. think!” he protested faintly. 

“Tf I had your case,” said Carter pa- 

tiently, “I'd give it to. you. If I knew 

_. the first thing about it, I’d tell you. 

But [ don’t, Mr. Rathbone—so what can 
I do for you? + 

The man remained quite unconvinced, 
it appeared. Carter was lying, of — 
course, but the power to fight him had 
left Rathbone. He could only plead 
now, and a cold hand grasped that of the 
senior partner. 

“You know Denekich sir—or aybe> 
you don’t know him, yet—he’ll be after 
me! He may be after me now! He'll 
have seen the advertisement, and he'll 
get the case away from mé, sir! I’m an 
= old man—you see that. I can’t beat 
-___ him off if he attacks me on the street. 
- He may be waiting outside now, sir! 
~ Please, please give me my case and let 
-—« me go! 
-- _ away with it before Benedict comes!” 

_ There was something almost terrible 

in his earnestness. Carter’s wondering 
- ace was a mass of lines. 
the sun was the trouble? _- 

He turned back to Rathbone, 
stared at him. 

And then the door opened and Jordan 
hurried _ in. 
— “Another gentleman to see you, sir.” 

“Any one you know?” asked Carter 


and 


quickly. 
“No, sir, he has never been here be- 


Zz fore that I am aware.’ 

| “ Did he mention his business?” 

-_ It’s something to do with a ‘ Lost 

and Found’ advertisement, I believe he 

said.” 

~~ With galvanic suddenness Rathbone 
-- was out of his chair. His eyes glared 

_ wildly about the inner office. 

“Ts Benedict! It’s Benedict!” he 
cried in a choked, terrified voice. “ Let 

~ me out of here, sir! Let me go!” 
“But you are at perfect liberty to go, 

Mr. Rathbone,” said Carter, as soothing- 

ly as possible. ‘“ There is the door.” 

“But he’s out there! He’s out there! 

s there no other way of leaving (the 

place?” _ 

3 Why—there’s the side door, here,” 

ered Carter, “If you——” 


Give it to me and let me go 


What under _ 


‘LOCKED CASE. 


-“ Where? Vea yes, I see itt? The 
old man turned and seized Carter’s hand — 
again. ‘‘ Don’t. give it to him, sir! — 
Don’t give it to him! Promise me you — 
will not give it to him! Zs = 

“T promise you,” said Carter quietly. 
. “ Then—good-by !” 
He darted across the office and jerk = 
at the door. Jordan, open-mouthed, — 
-helped him with the spring-catch. The ~ 
door opened—and the old man = 
gone ! 


== CHAPTER Iil. 
A BRINGER OF NEW CONFUSION. 


CARTER stared at Joyce and Joyce 
stared at Carter—and Jordan, the clerk, 
stared at one of them and then at the 
other, and then at the open side-door. 

The remarkable expression upon his 
young countenance brought Carter back 
to something approaching the normal. ~ 
-*“Well, close that door again, Jor- — 
dan,” he said. “ This other man who is 
waiting—did he give his name? “Was it | 
-—er— Benedict?” a 

“Here is his card, sir." The clerk= 
produced a rumpled bit of stiff paper and 
extended it. 

“Mr. Arthur Ormsby!” Carter read 
aloud. “ Never heard of-him before, 
either. Tell Mr. Ormsby that he—that 
he will have to wait for a minute or two. 
We'll see him then. That is all.” , 

_ Jordan left. Carter dropped into his 
thair and fairly gasped at his partner. 

“‘Henry—was he—was that man a 
maniac?” 

““T__well, I’m blessed if I know,” 
stammered Joyce. ‘‘ He seemed Bee ee 

“Rational on some points? Yes. 
But he Acted like a lunatic, if ever a man 
did on this earth.” : 

“He knew about such a case—it must 
exist,” submitted*the junior partner. 

“ Exist! I should say that it did 
seem to exist!  But—— 

“And I wonder what in the name eat oe 
all that’s reasonable it contained ! i s 

“So do I.” = 

“You never thought to ask him!” SS 

“ Well=did you?” inquired Carter, 
smiling suddenly. 

“ The notion never entered’ my head,” z 
confessed Joyce.. “At least, not until _ 
hé was gone.” : = 


It must have Eee what on 
earth could it have been?” 
“ Something infernally valuable to the 
old. ‘chap, it would seem.’ 
_ “ But what? And why was he so ex- 
cited? And who on earth is this Bene- 
dict? And why was the man so fear- 
sully: afraid of him?” 
_ Joyce laughed shortly. 
~ “Tf I could answer all that, Joe, I’d 
- get out of this business and make a for- 
‘tune at clairvoyancy. Perhaps Mr. 
; Ormsby could tell.” 
Carter ran his fingers through his hair. 
“We have no business to be wasting 
~yaluable time with this fool affair, but 
it has made me about as curious as a man 
could be and live. I 
the button. ‘Ah, Jordan! Ask Mr. 
Ormsby to step in here, please.” 
Both partners, it is likely, 
another maniac. 
pletely disappointed. 

Arthur Ormsby, it appeared, was a 
well-dressed little man—quite the ordi- 


world. His smile was suave and open, 
his step firm and resolute. — 
-_ He entered and nodded politely to 
both men, placed his hat upon Carter’s 
desk and, following the senior partner’s 
_ invitation, drew up a chair and removed 
his gloves. 
— * Now—er—which of you is Mr. Car- 
~ ter? tPA 
“ce 2 ” 
ously. 
“Quite so, Mr. Carter. There was 
an advertisement in one of the evening 
‘papers, regarding a little black sen 
case. 
“Yes.” Carter’s tone was even. 
“The notice directed the owner to ap- 
ply to you at this a I believe, Mr. 
Carter.” 

Tt did.” 

- The other smiled contentedly. 
-_ “ Well—I’m very glad to hear it, sir. 
I lost such a case this morning, and I 
believe that it is the one you mention.” 
Carter nodded expectantly. 
“This case,” pursued the visitor, “is 
a small affair of black seal leather with 
a small, somewhat peculiar nickel lock 
at the front. It bears the initials of my 
er—brother-in-law, to whom it be- 
onged originally.” 


Carter was regarding him curi- 


: 


he pressed 


expected — 
- In that they were com-_ 


nary, every-day person of the business. 


TH ARGOSY. 


Carter bowed. “And the — 


““"T see.” 
initials—were——” See eee 
“ Ts R.” ~ my naeniae = 
“Ah, yes. The case you lost was — Se 
locked, you say? ~ : 3 
- a Yes. ”? 


Carter managed a shrewd glance at -— 
Joyce, unseen by the visitor. They were : 
on the track of some information which, — 
from sheer curiosity, he desired very — 
much. Now, with his customary diplo-- ss 
macy, Carter meant to obtain it. = 
- “Mr. Ormsby, what did that case con- : 
tain, may I ask?” ; <2 

The man started. ee 

“ Why do you ask?” 

_‘“Merely to make the ideatifcation ee 
more complete.” s 

.*“ But you haven’t opened it?” 

“What did the case contain? ” 

“Tf-you haven't broken the lock,” said — 
Mr. “Ormsby, calmly, * ‘you don’t know 
what it contains.” es 

“That isn’t exactly answering my 
original question.” : = 
~ "Tm aware of “that Mr. Carter,” 
smiled a “put I fail to see its 
relevancy.” = 

Carter, too, was forced to smile. In 
the business world he possessed some-— 
thing of a reputation for getting at what 
he wanted to know; here was a foeman — 
worthy of his best effort. 

“Tsn’t it conceivable, Ormsby, 
that the lock might have eee when 
the case was dropped?” 

“Tt is not! You haven't SS 
that lock, or you would not suggest = 
possibility.” = 

The senior partner was just a little 
abashed. The positive assertiveness in 
Ormsby’s tone was not altogether ex- 
pected. However, he tried another tack. — 

“So the case belonee to you, = it, 
Mr. Ormsby?” we 

“ Gertainly.” 

“And not to Mr. 
bone?” — > 

He shot the question out sidldeniy at 
the other, and watched for its effect. ~~ 
— See started |. 


‘Thomas Rath-- 


sat back, a6d a faint grimace apps 
at the corner of his mouth. 

“Pshaw!” he said. : 
are—er—wise!””_ 


THAT = LITTLE 


== arter’s expression: was inscrutable. 
~The ‘other hitched uncomfortably. 
“See here, sir, has Rathbone been 


- here?” 
“Tt is not impossible.” 
s Then—say! ae you give him the 
case?” a 
~“ J did not.” 


“ Honest?” cried Ormsby eagerly. 
\ “JT said that I did not.” 

Ormsby regarded him' keenly for a 
moment. He slapped his thigh and 
burst into uproarious laughter. 


_ ‘Well, by George! That's” great! 
On my word, that's great! When did 
you tumble? ” 


“Tumble to what?” 
= To the contents of the 
* course.’ : 
“What were eile contents of the 
box?” asked Carter again, and suddenly. 
“Oh, get- out!” Ormsby chuckled 
good-naturedly. ‘You don’t _ know— 
of course you’don’t know! That’s why 
* you stood off poor old Rathbone!” 
The inscrutable expression was main- 
tained only by a struggle; curiosity such 


box, of 


ze as he had rarely known was bose 

- within Carter. 
ss “Took here, now,” _Ormsby “began 
_ briskly. “You think you've got a line 


on the whole thing, don’t you?” 

“Um, um.’ 

z Well, you hayen’t! 
my word for it, you haven’t. You don’t 
know the inside of the thing as I do, 
and. ; 

-, “The inside of what?” 
“Pish!” responded Mr. Ormsby toler- 
-antly. “But you don’t and -you can 
take that as a cold fact! Oh, I know 
what you've got—or what you think 
_ you've got. Say, I suppose I know more 
fe about it than any man, barring Rath- 


- . other parties.” 

Benedict! The other parties! 
- were they? Who was Benedict? 
Carter scowled; he was very near to 
being baffled—indeed, he was baffled, and 
see he admitted it to himself. And having 
admitted it, he found himself very impa- 
tient at frittering away so many valuable 
~ business minutes over an affair in which 

he could have no concern. 


Who 


LOCKED CASE, 


part. 


sat}? = 


= can takes, 


es bore and Benedict—and, of course, the 


__ Hef faced the amiable Oa y | sudden- 


““My dear sir, I suppose all this is_ 
rather foolish—I’m bound to admit that 
it is the result only of curiosity on my~ 
I may as well be frank with you.” — 

Bhe2! S252 5 looked up in some — 
astonishment. 

“T haven’t the case-at all!” 

“What!” 

“More than that, I have never seen 

“Oh, come now 2 

“And I don’t know the first thing: 
about the matter, save what I have 
gleaned from you and a very excitable 
person who left just before your ar- 
rival” 

“You mean—Rathbone? ” 

“That was the name he gave.” 

Carter bent his gaze upon the specifi-_ 
cation papers, with the studied absorp- 
tion which business associates understood 
as dismissal. 

But Ormsby was not one of his busi- 
ness associates; he brought his chair 
nearer to the desk. 

“ But, my dear fellow, you inserted 
that advertisement! You described the 
case perfectly! You told people to ap- 
ply to you—and here I am! Certainly, 
you never conjured up such a perfect de- 
scription out of thin air!” 

“YT don’t know who had that notice 
printed—I didn’t!” = 

“You—bosh, Mr. Carter!” 5 

The amazed expression gave way to 
one of incredulity—nay, more, of flat 


disbelief. _Carter was a little astonished. 
~ “ Why—bosh?”’ S22 
“Oh, we understand all that,”== 


laughed Ormsby. ‘I see precisely how 
the matter stands, man! Lord, can’t I 
look through a stone when there’s a nice, 
big hole bored in the center?” : 

‘““Which means that you don’t believe 
me?” 

“Oh, we wouldn’t put it so -harshly 
as all that,’ chuckled the other. ‘“ You 
are a bit absent- minded for the moment 
—that’s all.” 

“T am not at all absent-minded, Mr. 
Ormsby. When I tell you that I know 
nothing whatever about the case and 
that I know nothing whatever about the 
advertisement, it is the simple fact. You 
are at liberty to credit it or not, as yen 
may desire.” : R 

os Then, since it’s all the same to 2 


it down - to a sip of the tongue on your 
part!” 
“You may put it down to——” . Car- 
___ ter began angrily. 
his papers. For Carter, Mr. 
had ceased to exist. © 
- Ormsby, however, was still upon the 
spot. Finding that time did not bring 
a change in Carter’s attitude, at the end 
of five minutes, he laid a gentle hand on 
the other’s knee. 
~ “Come now, sir. Isn’t it just a little 
foolish for you to act this way?” 
_- “ Foolish?” 
““Of course. 
-we understand that. You've opened it, 
~ too—that’s pretty evident. Now you 
: know what is inside, 
gow ve managed to get hold of a big 
thing. But you’re wrong, sir. I know 
~ more about it than you do—a good deal 
more, believe me—and yet even I should 


Ormsby 


_ through to the end.” 

-_ “Really?” The curiosity was rising 

again in spite of Carter's efforts to keep 
it down. 

-“You can gamble on it. There are a 

trouble before you were done with it. 

- Now why not come right out, open and 

above board, and work with me? a 
“Tn what way?” 

_‘“ Well—in whatever way you like. If 

think you can do, why, I’ll work with 

- you, share half and half alike. It’s a 

little foolish, but I’m willing.” 

“And if I don’t choose?” 


2S Benedict's crowd is ready to put up a 
good. sum.’ 
_‘* For the case?” sakes Carter rather 
__ breathlessly. 

“To be sure! Say, how much do you 
_ know about Benedict?” 

“ Nothing whatever! ” 

“Oh! Nothing whatever, eh?” 
Ormsby nodded wisely. “I see. You 
know nothing more about him than you 
~-do about the case—which you've never 
seen! Oh, youll do, Mr. Carter! 
‘You're a deep one, fast enough!” 
Carter flushed, but held his peace. 
‘Ormisby came even closer. 


See 


And there he stopped and returned to_ 
-wait a few days. 


‘a bit anxious. 


~ You’ve got the case— 


we assure him that it’s here and intact: > 
and you think ~ 


hesitate to tackle the job of carrying it 


whole lot of things that would make — 


_ you want to go ahead and do—what you 


“Then we can hold on to it until - 


= Now, Benedict's crazy ghost this— 
you know that, for you’ve evidently man- 
aged to get the story from Rathbone, or 
some one else. Benedict’s simply mad — 
about the whole thing and the way he’s 
been treated—or thinks he has. Just 
We'll hang on to the 
case, hard and fast, and let Benedict get : 
See? Then we'll let him 
approach us.” = a3 
“cc Yes?” ” = 
“Oh, you don’t know Benedict s as well 
as I do, Mr. Carter—not by a very long 2 
shot. I’m acquainted with every point 
in the rascal’s character! He, personal- 
ly, will stop at nothing, and the fellows 
behind him have all kinds of money. 
He'll pay well for that little case, once — 


We can fix the lock up again.” 
Carter smiled slyly. - eee ee 
“How much, do you think?” Ss 
“ Whatever we ask, Carter. A hun-— 

dred thousand—or five /hundred thou- 

sand—or a million, for that matter! 

One is as easy to get as the other, and his 

people will hand it out all right. Ves 

it’s good for a million, if we work, it 
properly!” 

A—million—dollars.. Carter’s brain 
reeled. What under the sun could be 
contained in that little: case worth — ones. 
million dollars? E 

Not diamonds, certainly, nor other 
jewelry—nothing of that sort would fit. 
in with this Ormsby’s queer line of talk. 

But—he had never seen it, he did not 
possess it, and there was no chance of his- 
possessing it. So, as he had before con- | 
cluded, the matter were best ended 22. 
the spot. Carter arose. . oS 

“Ym very sorry, Mr. Sansby TL 
haven’t the thing, nor have I had it. — 
Therefore I am regretfully forced’ to 
relinquish the prospect of that million. 
Before you go, would you mind telling _ 
me what was in the confounded thing?” 

“Eh?” Ormsby’s face, which had 
clouded at the first part of the speech, 
broke again into that ese 
cant grin. S —— 

“You haven't seen it—you ha .ven’ 
opened it—and yet you are most curious 
to know just what the contents were? 

“cc Yes. ” = = = 
“Well——” the grin _ broade 
‘ since you haven’t seen it, ‘the kn 


~ edge would do you no good, Mr. Car- 


om 


ter. ‘And if you have, by any very odd 
ee - chance, happened to open such a case— 
well, Pll furnish the information and all 
Se other necessary assistance when you’re 
ready to make-the deal.” 
a -He seemed rather pleased than other- 
wise; it was evident to him that Carter 
“was more or less puzzled by the contents 
of the case he had found. His head 
bent a little to the side and he regarded 
Carter pleasantly. — 
=“ Come, Sir! Why not give me your 
~hand, let me see the little box, call it 
seers "share and share—and have five hundred 
_. thousand apiece for nothing but a few 
= days’ waiting? It’s easy money—you'll 
= never see any easier—and I'll deal square 
: with you! Eh?” 
“But confound you! 
_ \’ve never even——” 
_ Well, have it your own way, sir. If 
you change your mind, write me to the 
«General Delivery. I'll be on hand 
= - within a few hours.” _ 

— Reluctantly he took his hat and walked 
to the door. There he paused. 

- Bah, Mr, Carter! Why be foolish? 
You can’t swing “it alone, no matter 
what you may think now. The only 
-__ really sensible thing is to wait for some 
-_ ~ of Benedict’s gang to turn up, and then 

hold them off until they’re in the proper 

~ frame—and you can’t do that alone suc- 
cessfully. Once more, sir, think it over! 
-=Eh?” 
My good man, I haven’t got the 
damned thing!” Carter exploded, impa- 
_ tience, ey: and real ae ae 
ment mingling in his voice. 
For a moment Ormsby stared at him 
- in silence. After which he shrugged his 
shoulders and walked out of the private 
office without a word. 


T tell you that 


Pe CHAPTER IV. 
eee _ THE THIRD CLAIMANT. 


~ CARTER, standing tiptoe a few feet 
-back from the half-drawn shade, watched 
‘Ormsby leave the establishment and 
walk past down the street. 
- With a shrug, then, he returned to his 
once more and, quite ignoring 
azed_ countenance, made an ef- 
is: Speciieations again. 
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don’t want any one else to get in here in 


Tt was quite useless. Bek as = his 
ordinary power of concentration upo’ 
whatever work chanced to be in hand, his 
mind now refused to come down to busi 
ness. 

He turned after a minute and dropped. 
the sheets with an impatient slap. 

“Joyce,” he said, “did you ever i 
your life see anything SO downright: ‘in 
sane?” 

“ Never!” 

“What the devil is it all about? ‘2 
cried the senior partner. 

“ Ask me something a little easier than 
that, please, Joe.” 

“This man Rathbone—evidently he 
the original owner of the infernal case. 
It bears his initials, any way. Then 
Ormsby. Who on earth is Ormsby ? 
What’s inside the cursed boxes de 
they all want it so badly?” 
Joyce shrugged his shoulders. : 

“ And more than all that—did any one 
ever lose it, and if so, why are we sup- 
posed to have it here? = 

“My dear fellow, you know just as 
much about it as I do.” = 

“Well, it’s a matter that a man might 
go mad speculating over!” Snapped Car- 
ter impatiently. 
now for good. By Jove, I am! 
next to impossible, and I'd give a hun- 
dred dollars on the spot to know the an- — 
swer to the riddle—but it has taken up 
enough time now. Jordan!” — : 

The clerk, passing the door, looked in. 

“Tf any one else comes here to-day— 
or any other day—to see about a leather 
case which I am suppose@ to have 
found,” said Carter, “tell him that the 
advertisement was a mistake—you under- 
stand?” : : 

“Yes, sir.’ SS 

“And say that I know aothing what 
ever about the matter, and that I can’t 
see any one in regard to it.” _ = 

“Very well, Mr. Carter.” 

“ All right-—remember it, Jordan. = 


* 


connection with that beastly case!” 

Jordan left; Carter grunted savagely. : 

“There ! That ends our connection 
with the case and the mystery and Rath 
bone and Ormsby and all the rest of it 
Now, Joyce! To get back to earth and— 
sanity again, I want to have you look | 
over these steel girders for the annex 
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there at the Falls. Duncan, when he 
figured out that part” 
- Carter stopped short. The door had 
_ been burst open rather rudely.. Jordan 


stood before him once more, a faint smile’ 


_ upon his lips. 
“Well—what is it now?” rasped the 
~ senior partner. : 
“Another gentleman, ‘sir—two of 
them, in fact. They came together.” 
“ What’s the name?” 
“They declined to send in any name, 
sir. They said they wished to see you 
in regard to the advertisement.” 
_ ~“ Well, tell them I can’t see them!” 
said Carter impatiently. ‘‘ No—that’s 
all. I can’t and I won’t be bothered for 
-_ another five minutes. Tell them that, 
Jordan, and tell them to get out as 
well!” 
“But they seem. 
“1 don’t care what they seem! 
not see them!” 
~ jordan, who knew from experience 
that Carter’s anger was not a thing to be 
_treated lightly, backed out. 
Just beyond the door, and only a yard 
_ or two down the corridor, he seémed to 
encounter the visitors. 


the 


I will 


__ “Mr. Carter cannot see you, sir,” came 
from that direction. 
~~ \_ “He can’t?” Why note” 
= “ He’s very busy just now. He——” 


““Nonsense!”’ said thé voice. 
. Carter’s scowl, as he arose, promised 
trouble for some one. He strode to the 
- door—and walked fairly into the arms 
of a massive, black-bearded man. 
He was. followed by a smaller person 


shoved the senior partner back into the 
office. 

Then, with Jordan’s apologetic face in 
the background, the door closed sudden- 
ly. The big man laughed with much 
good-nature. 

“Youngster said you were busy!” he 
remarked. “ This Mr. Carter?” ~ 

_ *Yes.” The senior partner, bewil- 
dered, dropped almost involuntarily into 


_ ders, 

There seemed to be something com- 

pelling in the successive moves of these 

seekers of the little black case. SS 
‘The big man, uninvited, found a place 

- for himself. 


of insignificant mien, and he literally 


-his chair again =e stared at the intru-. 


“ Well, sir, we saw your advertisement, a ; 
and, I can tell you, we thanked the “Lord. AS 
when he saw it!” ~ 

“Indeed?” : 

“Yes, sir! It’s about the biggest re- _ 
lief I’ve known for a year! Where was _ 
the case found, Mr. Carter?” : 

“T don’t know.” : 

“Oh, don’t you? I thought you’d 
found it yourself. Well—I suppose the 
thing is to identify it and not use up your *- 
valuable time, eh?” ‘The visitor cleared 


his throat. “It’s a little box of black 
seal leather, Mr. Carter, locked at the 
front. My initials are on top.” 


=< 


“And what are your initials?” in- 
quired Carter. His curiosity was re- 
turning with irresistible force. 

“ a be 2 

“And your name?” 

“ Thomas Rathbone!” : 

Carter laughed outright. ei 

“So your name, too, is Thomas Rath- 
bone?” : 

“Too? Why do you say that?” ‘ 

“Oh, for no particular reason.” Car- 
ter looked squarely at him. “See here, 
sir. As you say, I’m not anxious to > 


‘waste any more valuable time. I haven’t 


the case, I never found it, and I don’t 
know the first thing about it or you or 
any one connected with the affair.” 

“ But that advertisement——” 

“Tt must have been inserted by mis- 
take—or through design on somebody’s 
part. At all events, I can learn nothing =~ 
about it, and I’ve had the newspaper of- 
fice on the wire. I haven’t your case— 
or the case—and that is all that I can 
tell you. Good day, gentlemen!” — 

“Good day!” The stranger’s fae 
went purple suddenly. “To hell with 
your ‘ good day’!” : : 

“ What!” ‘cried ~ Carter 
amazement. : > 

“That's what I said, sir! Youre a — 
very clever person, I presume, but that — 
little game’ doesn’t work here!” =e 

“Game! I——” : 

“Yes, game! When you want todeal 
with something soft and easy, Mr. Car- 
ter, don’t pick out a man like me. Tm se 
not that sort!” = = 

The senior partner’s. rage was soaring. 

“See here, do you know that you're 
sitting in my private office: and ene es 

me! ” 


in “utter : 


SE ‘know Tet ae I’m siete and 
Im talking’ to a chap that thinks he’s 
about as slick as they’re made—and I’m 
not a little bit impressed!” sneered the 


big man. “ You come up with that 

case!” - Z 

~'“You confounded ruffan!” thun- 
-- dered Carter, rising quickly. “Tl have 


the police in here and you'll be thrown 
out of the door—or through that front 
window—unless you get out!” 


Le The other left his chair and faced 


oe ie z 

“You call in all the police you like, 
and I won’t be thrown out until I’ve got 
that case tucked away in my inside 
_ pocket. D’ye understand that!” 

His hand was raised, and Carter’s 
own hands were not loath, it seemed to 
_accept the implied challenge. 

“But Joyce suddenly stepped in be- 
~_ tween the men, and the smaller compan- 
jon of the visitor dragged him back to 

the chair. 
“Now, now—gentlemen!” cried the 
junior partner. “This will not do at 
all, you know! “You sit down there, Car- 
ter, and don’t make an idiot of yourself. 


_ better for you to leave.” 

: “Till leave when 2 take that little 
- leather case with me.’ 

“Tt isn’t eae d better go 1 now.’ 


{> 


_“%t is here and I’m not going!” was 
the reply. : 
c= Joyce shrugged his shoulders and 
eee stepped back; Carter was quite himself 
again. 3 


“My man,” he said, to the belligerent 
“intruder, “ I ‘presume that you are in 
your right mind and know what you’re 
talking about.” 
~“T- believe so,” 
_ grimly. 
“Therefore, I ask you to accept my 
‘renewed assurance that I haven’t the 
vaguest notion as to the whereabouts of 
— this confounded leather box—past, pres- 
- ent, or future—and I would ask you to 
take that as my final word and go.’ 
“And you ean: expect me to- do 
it? ” oe 
~ “¥-hope that you~ will. 
busy to-day.” 
-_ “Oh, nonsense!” the big man. cried, 
ntly, as he settled back. “ Lord, 
sie seem to possess a reasonable 


retorted the other 


“LOCKED ‘CASE. 


hand it over?” 3 


As for you, sir, I think that it would be 


pleasantly. 


I am very 


amount of: sense yourself —just ask 
yourself whether the yarn you’ re offer 
ing isn’t a bit thin?” 
Carter raised his eyebrows, but was 
silent. : —— 
“Here you go and find the case. You — 
look at it, and it looks like some one’s — 
sample case, perhaps, or even a jewel 
case. You're a comparatively rich man, _ 
I should judge—you have no desire to — 
retain it. Therefore you put the adver+ 
tisement in the paper. Then you come _ 
back here and grow curious—and finally 
open the box. -And when you've seen 
what it really does contain, you decide, 
very naturally, that you’ll hang on to it. 
That’s a pretty straight story, isn’t it?” 
‘“As a story, very straight. It hap- 
pens-to be a long way from the truth.” — 
“Qh, not so far, I guess. Come, now. 
You can’t use what you know and what - 
you have—I’ll block. that for you if it 
takes every second of my time for the 
next ten years. You'll have no chance ~ 
to do what you want to do with it. I’m 
telling you the straight ge e® ‘not 


“ Because I don’t happen to have it,” 
tepeated Carter wearily. 

“And you know nothas about it?” 

a“ No. ”» 

“Then maybe, Soo at that, you wi 
recognize my name. It’s Benedict ! a 

So suddenly did the word come upon 
Carter that he started very markedly. — 

So this was the Benedict mentioned by 
Rathbone and Ormsby! He wondered 
less now that the old man had seemed so 
frightened at the approach of Benedict; 
but at least he had nothing to fear. 

He was about to speak when it grew 
‘apparent that the start had not passed 
unnoticed. Benedict was grinning un- 


“Don’t know anything about << do 
you? And yet you jump like a scared 
rabbit when you hear = name!” 

“Tt was not——” 

“Of course not! Pshaw! What's 
the use of wasting words? You ino 
where you stand and so do I. Hand 
over the box and let’s call it settled.” 

“That is SEpEoeS Carter sighed 
patiently. 2 

Benedict glared at_him for a minute ~ 
or two. The glare softened, then, to a 
smile that was almost admiring. 
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= You’ re heat: ” submitted the visitor. 
“ Thank you. = 

— “ However,” he crossed his legs, 

“there was a chance that you would be, 

and we came’ prepared. You see, we 

. -happened to learn that Rathbone had 

= lost. the box, and we were about to ad- 

_-vertise for it ourselves. _It was not very 

_~ likely that two such cases would be found 


- on this particular street and on this par-_ 


ticular day, and—well,. you know who— 
is willing to pay for the article.” 

: Carter’s eyes opened. One of Ormsby’s 
- prophetic utterances was coming true. 
“Ts he really?” se 

a= Yes, sir, he’s willing to pay all it’s 
i worth—and more than it’s worth to you. 
“What's the figure, Carter?” 

“Not having me box, 
man. = 

“Drop it! Will ten thousand dollars 
take the thing—here and now—and no 
fuss afterward?” 3 

“Tf I had it, ten thousand dollars 
would,” smiled Carter. 

“You refuse that?” 

“JT don’t refuse it. I fs 

“Twenty thousand,,. Carter—how’s 
that?” 

‘A very pretty figure, and I hope, for 
his sake, that you find the present holder 
of the case.’ 

“You're going to accept that, then?” 

“Tf you want to give it to me for noth- 
ing.” 


my deat 


temper. 

“Damn it, Carter! Have done with 
your fooling. Will you go to your safe 
and haul out the case for twenty thou- 
sand? The money’s in my pocket.” 

“You might have had it for ten—I 
couldn’t give it to you now for ten mil- 
lion. I haven’t it.” 

“T say—” cried the other, suddenly. 


“Rathbone _ hasn’t been here—you 
haven’t given n it to Rathbone! ” 
“J have not!” 


“Nor to any one else?” 
“Nor to any one else,” 
ter. 

-__“ Give me your word!” 
“J do,” sneered Carter. 
“Then, by thunder! “Takt thirty 

_ thousand dollars and hand over the 

box!”’ 


repeated Car- 


* 


his trousers’ pocket. 


Benedict flushed angrily, but kept his~ 


(To be continued.) —- 


Carter found a cine in- 
the other’s excitement; he laughed, ante SS 
in laughing he did ‘the wrong thing =~ 
again, for Benedict waxed more angry. = 
“You're slick—I'll admit it!” he — 
snapped furiously. ‘ You're considera- 
bly slicker than you look, . Carter! 
Here! Take forty thousand dollars!” 
“My good man, I’ll take forty mil- 
lions if you insist. I can give you noth- 
ing for it, unless you wish to buy out this * 
business.” 
Benedict’s hand went deep down into 
, For a moment, he 
glowered at Carter. “The hand reap- 
peared and in it were massed a roll of 
thousand-dollar bills! . = 
“Here, you obstinate hound!” he 
choked. “‘ Here’s every cent he gave me 
to use in getting back the case, and he'll 
raise the devil with me for not recover- 
ing it for less! There is fifty thousand 
dollars, Carter. Put that devilish case — 
on your desk there—and it’s yours!” 
Much of the talk of the past few min- 
utes Carter had taken with the prover- 
bial grain of salt. Yet here was the | 
most tangible kind of evidence of Bene- 
dict’s keen desire to accomplish his. amis- 


‘sion. » 


Fifty bills—one thousand doliars aah 
—and they were thrust forward now so 
that the edges brushed his hand! : 

He pushed sop away angrily after a 
moment. = 
- ‘I don’t. want your confounded — 
money!” he said. “I haven’t the case; 
as I have said about ten thousand t neS 
this afternoon, and if I had I wou In’t/ 
give it to you, for I’m yoy certain 
that you've no right t However. 
right or no right, I can’t deliver the 
thing to you. So kindly take that as 
final and leave!” 

Slowly the bills returned to. their hid- 

ing place. ars 

“You're not going to do it?” Swen 

Carter was silent. 
scowling. — 

Then, by heaven! I’ll have that case 
and you Il have no fifty thousand, you 
fool! D’ye hear? J’ll make your life Gas 
hell on earth till I get it. I’ kill you, — 
if I have to, but I'll have that little 
leather box out of yeu before I’m 
through!” 


Benedict arose, — 


= A GILT-EDGED INVESTMENT. 


BY MELVILLE F. FERGUSON. 


Working.a game on an investor who insisted on a — investigation. 


¢ 


“TI T’S easier than an insurance game, 
and a heap more popular,” said 
Sharkey, flicking the ashes from his cigar. 
“This worn-out mine, you understand, 
cost me five thousand: dollars. We in- 
corporate as the Aztec Gold Extraction 
Company of Mexico—Cowperthwaite 
St. Clair, president x 
“Huh! Say that again,” interrupted 
Denton. eee 
StS “Yes—Cowperthwaite St. Clair— 
_- that’s. yours truly. ‘John Sharkey’ 
: would ruin it. ‘Cowperthwaite St. 
= = Chair’ 
: tegrity dnd respectability. We incor- 
-. porate, I say, with a capital of one mil- 
- lion dollars, represented by a million 
3 shares, par one dollar each. We issue 
Z ‘one hundred thousand. Two shares to 


stenographer, as treasurer; two to the 
office-boy; 49,997 apiece for you and 
me. You put up two thousand five hun- 
~dred dollars for your share of the cost 
of the property; we each chip in an 
Sos amount for running” expenses, and 
Ss inen x 
-. “And then,” laughed Denton, “I go 
~ down to Guanajuato, hire twenty peons 
for a day, borrow some old rails and ties 
: from the Mexican Central, and take a 
few photographs for the prospectus. 
We show the double-track connection 
direct from the mines to the main line, 
- the construction of the new stamp mill, 
and the general activity on the com- 
- pany’s property. And then we advertise 
the stock at thirty cents, and threaten 
__ to raise the price to forty in four days. 
It’s a shame to take the money.” 
_ “My dear Delancey,” said Sharkey, 
“ your notions are very crude. Adver- 
ane the thing properly would prove 
very expensive. The old-fashioned way 
is simpler and cheaper. ‘Besides, it is 
aay out of date that it has once more 
charm of novelty. 
this place lies about ten miles 
‘Guanajuato, and the latest 


is in itself a guarantee of in-~ 


with samples of the ore our philan- 


the bookkeeper, as secretary ; two to the - 


owner, who was *Fathiots enough to be- 
lieve he had a good thing, built himself 
a habitation on the premises, which is 
still in tolerably good repair. That will — 
be your headquarters. I will open offices - 
here, get the investors interested, and 
send them out to examine the property. . 
You will take them in tow on-the spot; — 
you will court investigation; you Will 
show them over the mine and assist them —__ 
in taking samples of the ore. When 
they have convinced themselves of the — 
extraordinary richness of our claim, we 
sell out to them at a sacrifice. See? = 
“Samples of the-ore?’’ Denton re- 
peated vaguely. “What are you talk- 
ing about? The minute they get away 


thropic enterprise is doomed.” 
“Not so,” said Sharkey, closing one — 
eye solemnly. “T said you would as- 
sist them. Your assistance is indispen- 
sable. When those samples are assayed — 
they will show something like eighty 
dollars to the ton. Without your be- 
nevolent intervention they would hardly — 
run over six dollars.” : : 
“You mean I am to salt the mine?” 
“Your pee returns, my 
friend.” 
Denton puffed at his cigarette a few =~ 
moments in silence. : 
“This is, on the surface, really im-- 
moral,” he said finally. “ The method 
I suggested is sanctioned by universal 
practise, and is unassailable from the 
legal as well as from the ethical stand- — 
point. Your scheme looks almost—I 
qualify my criticism, mind you—almost 
like a swindle. Still, as it is proposed 
to separate only the incompetent and the 
unfit from their idle capital, the project — 
is, in its ultimate analysis, a worthy one. 
That aspect of it particularly. appeals to 
me. I’m with you.” = 
In the genial shade of El Palicio, 
facing the Union Plaza, at Guanajuato, — 
three months later, a dozen loafers — 
lolled, taking in’ with languid interest 


—— 


a Mexican —horse-dealer ; 


going there myself. 


glasses to his eyes. 
Denton. My name is Peabody—Bennett 
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the usual incidents attendant upon the 


arrival of the little mule-drawn tram 
that connected with the railway at 
Marfil. 

One by one there filtered through the 


~ crowd of eager cargadores who swarmed 


around the incoming _passengers, strug- 
gling to take possession of their luggage, 
a drummer from the North; a promotor 


- of one of the neighboring properties, 


with a party of prospective investors ; 
a Western 
miner seeking employment in a new 
field, and a. party of tourists. These 
the idlers passed in speculative review, 


_. bestowing upon each his due share of 
--attention. But the last arrival to alight 


was somehow honored with an especially 
critical examination. i 
An Easterner, by the cut of his 
clothes; short, thick-set, well past mid- 
dle age, and prosperous if the diamond 
stud sparkling P his broad expanse of 
shirt-bosom and the heavy. gold chain 
spanning the extensive territory between 
his two lower vest-pockets afforded ac- 
curate indication. 
_ Keen gray eyes peering beneath bighy 
brows returned the loafers’ searching 


‘gaze with interest and singled out one 


among them as a likely substitute for a 
local bureau of information. The stran- 
ger. approached, set down his 


from his forehead with a small sheet, 
and addressed himself to a tall, well- 
knit young man who stood a little apart 
ae the rest of the group. 

“Can you direct me, sir, to the prop- 
ert of the Aztec Company?” 

Aztec! Thé idlers exchanged shrewd 
glances and contemplated the ques- 
tioner with that same professional in- 
terest with which a company of butchers 
might be expected to survey a prize hog 
that one of their number was about to 
convert into pork. Eagerly they listened 
for the answer. ; 

“With pleasure, sir. The fact is, ’m 
I am the Aztec 
representative. My card,’ and _ the 
speaker fished a bit of pasteboard from 
the pocket of his negligé. _ 

“Delancey Denton,” read the elder 
man, holding a pair of black-rimmed 
“ Happily met, Mr. 


heavy | 
-traveling-bag, mopped the perspiration 


Peabody, of Providence, Rhode Tian. 
No doubt you’ve heard of me from Mr. 
Cowperthwaite St. Clair? No? Well, 
I have here a letter which I should like 
you to read, if we could have a little 
conference somewhere without figuring 
as the principles in a joint debate.” 

He glared meaningly at the gaping 
audience, and Denton led the way 
through the bar of El Palicio to a small 
room in the rear. In’ the seclusion of- 
this retreat Denton unfolded the mis- 
sive presented by his companion and 
read: 


- My pgEar DELANcEY: 

This will make known to you Mr. 
Bennett Peabody, of whom I wrote to ~ 
you under date of the 13th inst. Mr. 
Peabody~is interested in the Aztec 
proposition, and desires to confirm 
what I have said of it by a personal in- 
spection of the mine and an examina- 
tion of its output. You will therefore 


afford him every facility for a search- — ~ 


ing investigation of our. claims. 
Whatever you can do for him in this 
line will be greatly appreciated by 
_Yours truly, 
. COWPERTHWAITE Sx. C1arr, 
: President. 


Twice Denton 
with inward perturbation. The letter 
“under date of the 13th instant,” to 
which Sharkey referred, had obviously 


miscarried, Equally patent was the fact - 


to for him,” 
“whatever you 


that “whatever you can 
being interpreted, meant ‘ 
can do to him.” 

It was up to the promotor to handle 
a promising ‘investigator without an 


hour’s warning, and consequently with- _ 


out the absolutely essential preparation 
of another “rich vein” 
Delay was his leading card. If he could 
gain but a day to arrange matters he 
could assist Peabody in his investiga- 
tions to some purpose. 

“Now,” said the prospective invest- 
or, while Denton was still turning these 
things over in his mind, “I want to be 
perfectly frank with you. If your mine 
is what it is represented to be, and the 
facilities for working it are favorable, 


scanned these. lines — 


in the mige. 


I am prepared to take 50,000 shares at — 


a reasonable figure. But I did not come 
all the way from Providence to. es a 
gold-brick.” 

“My dear sir,” 
suavely, * 


retorted ~ oe 


‘we Propose to let this. enter- 


; prise Peak for ‘itself. There shall te no 
Ss hugger-mugger. _ Everything shall be 
open and above board. You shall see 

every detail with your own eyes. To- 
morrow we will make a little trip over 
the property: 
~ “To-morrow ! 
“TY think not. 
deal, but I want it quickly. To-morrow 
-& I must be on my way back to the States. 
= This business must be finished this after- 
= noon.’ . 

Denton felt the ground slipping from 
beneath his feet, but protest was in vain. 
_.. Peabody was obdurate. 

~. was his motto, and he stuck to it perti- 
2; naciously. 
= - The upshot was that immediately af- 
= ter the siesta the probing committee,set 
= forth—Peabody, Denton, a native 
miner, and a couple of peons armed 
_ with picks and shovels—for the ten- 

mile ride along the faintly marked trail 
through the cactus to-the subterranean 
treastre-vaults of the Aztec Company. 


oe 


1 


All I want is a square 


erish energy, ignored the discomforts of 
_ the journey and uncomplainingly en- 
- dured the oppressive heat of the decli- 
= ning day. Arrived at Denton’s adobe, 
almost at the mouth of the mine, he was 
- with difficulty persuaded to indulge in 
a half-hour’s rest preparatory to the 
descent in a capacious rawhide bucket 
to the bottom of the ninety-foot shaft. 
“Beneath the surface of the earth, as 
above, the visitor retained his mastery 
of the situation. 
bor He listened attentively as Denton ex- 
- plained, in the minutest detail, the trend, 
Z dimensions, and value of the veins | al- 
ready opened, the certainty of the exist- 


____ the cruel necessity which had compelled 
$e suspension. of active operations for 

lack of the requisite capital; but when 
the limited area worked by a former 
owner had been thoroughly explored, he 
himself broached the subject of sam- 
pling, and specified the points at which 
the blasting should be done. Four 
charges were set off in as many different 


Es 


body, carefully gathering up and mix- 
the crumbled rock, deposited three 
ur pounds of it in one of the sam- 
s sorneeed for the aaepese: 


exclaimed Peabody. 


- show it, and we can doubtless do a little = 
Now or never 


Peabody pions; sustained by his fev- 


_yet he resolved to bide his time, hoping, 


ence of others yet more profitable, and ~ 


=e places, ‘and after each explosion Pea- 


Upon returning to the surface he 
called for wax and a candle, and sol 
emnly sealed up the necks of his precious” 
bags of ore in the most approved fash- 
ion. Marking the seals for the purpose 
of identification with an imprint from 
his cameo watch-charm, he deposited 
the ore in his traveling-bag, locked it, 
put the key in his pocket and heaved a 
sigh of intense satisfaction. 

S-Phere, 2 he said, tapping the pa 
with his forefinger, “is the verdict. If 
you have a good: thing the assay will 


stroke of business.” 
“Just so,” replied the promoter, with 
as much confidence as he could muster ; 
“and the sooner your sealed verdict is 
opened in court the better for both sides. 
You will, of course, put up with me to- 
night. Why not let me send these sam- — 
ples to the assayer at Guanajuato now, 
and direct him to have a report ready 
when you go over in the morning?” =—— 
“A friend of yours, eh?” ‘asked Pea- 
body. “No, I think not. I’ll take ’em 
with me and have ’em overhauled at El 
Paso by an assuredly disinterested party. 
“Not that I haven’t the utmost confi- 
dence in you, you understand,” he added, — 
with a peculiar smile; “but just for the 
sake of observing the usual precautions — 
in such an important transaction.” .-——s, 
Denton bit his lip, but swallowed the — 
affront without turning an eyelash. The 
sampling farce was little to his liking; 


like Micawber, 
turn up. 
Meanwhile he produced a black bot-_ 
tle and a couple of glasses, and found 
his guest nothing loath to join him in — 
a libation to a successful and ‘mutually — 
profitable outcome to the pending ee “3 


that .something might 


tiations. ay 


“No, no—well, just one finger.” 
murmyred — Peabody, as Denton offered _ 
to replenish his glass; notwithstanding _ 
which protest he presently, in the most 
absent-minded manner, himself took the — 
bottle and filled his diminutive tumbler 
to the brim. - 

A toast to that SSP financier, — 
Mr. Cowperthwaite St. Clair, having 
been proposed by the visitor and duly 
disposed of, Denton went back at him 
with a bumper. to his own GS 


THE ARGOSY. 


~ and Peabody lost no time in returning This done, he was shen to affix new 
the compliment. : seals when it dawned upon him that he — 

By degrees, as the promoter plied his had overlooked the-cameo with which — 
guest with drink, the man from Provi- Peabody had impressed the wax. — 

. dence grew loquacious, then boisterous. Another stealthy expedition placed the 
Before nightfall he was decidedly watch-charm in his possession, where- 
woozy. By ten o’clock he was so far upon he sealed the sacks with-the own- 

_ oblivious to his surroundings, with one er’s private insignia, returned them to 
exception, that it required the combined the grip, and replaced all the articles 
efforts of his host and two native serv- in his guest’s room precely as he had 
ants to put him to bed. found them. 

The one exception was the black “In the morning Bennett Peabody was 
traveling-bag. With dogged pertinacity another man. Morose, snappish, self- 
he clung to its handle throughout the centered, if he had any recollection of 

evening and refused to be separated the convivial exercises of the night be- 
from it on any pretext. : fore he made no reference to it, and des- 

Even while the trio undressed him patched his breakfast in gloomy si-. 
he was with difficulty persuaded to , lence. The ride to Guanajuato served 
change it from hand to hand. 

_ The something Denton had ee it was not until he was about to step 
waiting for had turned up. Peabody, so- aboard the tram for Marfil that he ven- 
ber, had succeeded in obtaining genuine tured beyond the curtest of monosyllabic 
samples from the worthless. mine, but remarks. 

“the promoter could see no reason “T stowed away two or three bits of 
why he should jeopardize his financial ore in my. coat- pockets yesterday after- 

_ prospects by permitting Peabody drunk noon,” he growled, “and now they're 

__ to carry the unprepared rock away with gone. Guess I left them on the table in 


Seam, my room. I wanted to give those speci- 


\ It was nearly three in the morning mens to some friends in the East. I 
before Denton felt perfectly safe in wish you’d mail’ them to me—that 
undertaking to retrieve the disaster of ‘would save me the bother of undoing — 
the preceding afternoon. one of these bags. Will you?” 

oe The house was a squat, one-story af- Smiling inwardly, Denton promised, 
+ fair built: around a narrow courtyard, and shook hands with his dupe through | 
upon which its various apartments the window. as the bare-legged driver — 


body lay directly opposite to that occu- the ears of the. Se mule and started 
_ pied by His host. off. 
Creeping across the court in’ his It was Pedro, the Aztec outfit’s cook, 
stocking feet, the young man paused who ‘eventually recalled the matter cS 
justgoutside of the visitor’s door to lis- the forgotten specimens to Denton’ 
pe ten. Reassured by a series of melodious mind. He found them in the ies 


opened. . The room assigned to Pea- of the tram cracked his long whip about = 


by no means to improve his temper, and =~ 


Py 


snores, he softly entered. chamber, and carried them to the — 
The hand which had so tightly Americano to ask whether they should - 
grasped the traveling-bag was extended be thrown out. - : 
-- above the pillow, and the bag itself was Carelessly Denton took them in his 
-~ almost within reach from the door. hand to examine them. In an instant. 
Cautiously Denton stole acr&s the his indifference gave way to amazement. 
earthen floor, removed the key from his “Tl take care of them,’’~he an: . 


_and departed as silently as he had come. but the second the servant retired he — 
In the security of his own room he rushed to the chest into which he had | 
ripped the seals from the sample-sacks, cast the supposedly worthless _samples 2 
emptied their contents into one end of secured by Peabody, dragged it into the 
~a long wooden chest beneath his bed, middle of the room, threw back the 
~and refilled them with some high-grade 
ore which constituted his stock in trade. 


victim’s trousers pocket, seized the bag, swered, as nonchalantly as he could; 


be TY, eee ica 


Fhe GILT-EDGED INVESTMENT. 


One ae was re Certainly this 
was not the trash he had imagined it 
to be. Within the hour he was gallop- 


~_ ing toward the town as fast as his little 


Mexican mare could carry: him, with a 
double-ended sack full ‘of Peabody’s 
-samples slung over his saddle. 

It was the eighth of June when Den- 
ton received the report of the assay. 
It was the thirteenth of June + when he 
pushed his way past the “ buttons ” in 
the New York office of the Aztec Gold 
Extraction Company of Mexico and 
breathlessly confronted John Sharkey. 

“ Great news, old chap!” cried Shar- 
key before his excited partner could ut- 
ter a word. ‘ He’s landed! 
is clinched, and the money’s in the bank. 
Old Peabody has relieved us of 50,000 
shares at thirty cents!” 

“ Relieved us!” shouted Denton, 
throwing his suit-case into a corner and 
advancing to the desk before which the 
exuberant financier was seated. , “ Re- 
lieved us! John Sharkey, you’re a fool 
—a sucker and a fool! Our Aztec mine 
is worth half a million dollars if. it’s 
worth a cent.” 

Sharkey leaned back in his chair and 
grinned sympathetically. 

“Tut, tut, my boy,” 
soothingly. 
thing to quiet your-nerves. I have a 
sovereign remedy in the closet here.” 

“Half a million dollars, I tell you!” 

~ roared Denton, thumping on the desk 
with his fist. ‘‘ Look here, you bloom- 
ing idiot—here’s the assay of four sam- 
ples actually taken out of the Aztec by 
Peabody. Look at them—they average 
seventy dollars. And you've gone and 
sold out half of it for thirty cents a 
share! Didn’t you get my wire?” 

“Certainly. You told me not to sell 
to Peabody at any price until you had 
seen me. I thought it was part of the 
game to draw him on. I showed it to 
him this morning, and it proved to be 
the finishing stroke. We closed the 
transaction at once. I didn’t dream you 
meant it.” 

_ Sharkey looked the picture of dismay. 
.When the whole story was unfolded to 
him he well-nigh collapsed; but he was 
— the first to suggest the possibility of re- 
covering something from the wreck. 
_“ Peabody is probably still in town,” 
sae 


he answered 


The deal 


“ Better take a little some-. 


he said. 
St. Regis. Let’s run over there and see _ 
what he’ll take for that stock. Maybe — 
he'll be glad to close out for a bonus 
of a thousand or two.” 
It seemed to be a forlorn hope, but 
it was worth trying. As it turned out, 
Peabody was there, and received the 
crestfallen promoters in his rooms. 
Cautiously Sharkey, who did the talk- 
ing, sounded him. He listened atten- 
tively, but when it came to the point he 
flatly refused to name a price at which — 
he would sell. Sharkey thereupon of- 
fered him ‘sixteen thousand dollars for 
the shares for which he had paid fifteen 
thousand dollars. At this Peabody de- 
cisively. shook his head. By successive 
raises of $1,000 the bid was advanced to 
twenty thousand dollars, and still he Te~ 
mained unmoved. 
_ Tt looks as if you fellows had-made a 
bad bargain,” he replied. ‘No, I think 
I'll hold on. I went into this matter as 
an investment, not as a_ speculation. 
There’s no use talking. The more anx- 
ious you are to buy back my interest the 
more confident I am that I have a good 
thing. I’m going back to Providence - 
this afternoon, and I must ask you. to 
excuse me, as I can hardly spare the time 
for all this chaffering. Make your final 
offer, and I’ll give you the final answer.” 
With Peabody’s permission, the Aztec 
Gold Extraction Company of Mexico re-— 
tired to the adjoining room for consulta- 
tion, and decided to put the figure at 
$25,000. If this failed, they would give 
him time to think it over at home, and ~ 
approach him later. 
They returned and stated the new 
proposition. Somewhat to their surprise, 
after long deliberation Peabody ac- 


cepted, stipulating only that the price 
should be paid over in cash. Together 
the three went to the bank, where the 


money was drawn and the bargain con- - 
cluded. 

Peabody had cleaned up ten thousand 
dollars on the stock he had heid for only 
a few hours, but the enterprising mining 
experts considered that they had after all 
paid but a comparatively small penalty 
fora colossal blunder. 

Some three weeks later, when Denton 


-was preparing to return to Mexico for 
the purpose of arranging for the devel-_ 


sf He's been stopping at the > 


opment of the mine and the marketing 
of its product, a letter bearing a French 
stamp and post-mark arrived at the of- 
_fices of the Aztec Company. -In-Shar- 
key’s absence his partner broke ‘the seal 
and read as follows: -° 

S CANNES, JUNE 28. 

- Messrs. CowrEertTHwaité St. Crate, 
PRESIDENT, AND DELANCEY DENTON, 
GENERAL MANAGER, THE AZTEC 
Gotp ExTRAcTION COMPANY OF 

_ Mexico. : 

GENTLEMEN: — 

Many thanks for your kindness in 
financing my European trip. In return, 
itis a pleasure to me to set you right on 


_ confine your operations 


some of the details of our recent deal. 
For instance, in the mattress on which 
I slept at Guanajuato you will find the | ae 
stuff which I actually took from the : 
Aztec mine. The excellent ore which 
Mr. Denton purloined while I feigned 
drunkenness came from Colorado. 
Hereafter you would do better to 
to genuine 
come-ons from Hoboken. I was a 
practised hand at the seamy side of the 
mining business before either of you 
were born. You will agree with me . 
that the Aztec stock which I purchased 
of you was then what it never will be 
again—a gilt-edged investment. 
Gratefully yours, 
BENNETT PEABODY. 


. THE SCARLET SCARAB.’ e 


BY ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE, 2 
Author of “In the Lion’s Mouth,” “The Fugitive,” 


A story of Naples up to date in which an American gets on the track of romance by accident. 
__ and is thereafter made to dance to a dangerous tune. 


and “ Blundell's Last Guest.” 


Gregg, of romance. 


daughter. 


that they are awaiting his orders. 


three guides. 


nowhere in sight or hearing. - 


CHAPTER VII. 
I REFUSE TO TALK BUSINESS. 


yt is a cheerful, mirth-provoking sensa- 

tion to perch helplessly at the bottom 
of a flight of steps, dabbling one’s feet 
in an oozy, stagnant stream, a mile or so 
underground, with no possible mode of 
getting out; and with a grinning, torch- 
bearing bandit just out of reach, forming 
-one’s sole link with humanity and light! 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Peter Dosstn, at the age of thirty, retires from business with a comfortable fortune << 
and journeys to Italy in search, as he tells an amusing traveling acquaintance, Billy = 


ee story began in the September issue of THE steel which will be ematied, to any. addres 
of 10 cents. 


Nothing materializes save Amos Todd, who, in Pierre D’Auban, does not recognize . 
the nephew and namesake of his bitter commercial rival, Peter Dobbin; but Todd has a 


It is on a shopping expedition with Doris Todd that Peter acquires, for a few lire, 
-a scarlet scarab, set as a scarf-pin, which he immediately puts on. ze 
~ suddenly realizes that all the Italian dignitaries whom they pass bow to him profoundly. = _ 
At the hotel, Count Sebaste is effusively cordial, and, in a private interview, informs him =~ 
Peter awakes to the fact that he is involved in some 
_ international scheme, in which, strangely enough, Todd apparently figures. es 
A few days later he joins ‘Doris Todd’s party to Vesuvius. ae 
“separated from the rest, and they decide to explore a particular grotto, setting out with 
The grotto is full of complex turns and windings, and at the first pause, = 
in an especially perilous portion, Peter discovers that Doris and two of the guides « ‘are : 


On the way home he 


With Doris, he becomes 


Yet, oddly, it was not of myself nor 
my abominable plight that I was think- 
ing at the moment. In fact I was so _~ 
foolish as to remember nothing except 
that somewhere else in the bowels of the _ 
earth, unprotected, an American girl was _ 
in similar helpless case, a hundred times 
worse off than I could ‘possibly be. 

I remembered Doris Todd’s sensitiv 
high-bred face—the face that always; goes 
with a nervous, finely. strung tem 
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“ment. * I thought what this black, wet 
horror of captivity must mean to. her. 
The dark, the water, the ruffianly faces 
‘of the two bearers. 

My rage got the better, “of my good 
sense and I hurled a volley of hot 
Anglo-Saxon- wrath at the torch-car- 
rier, who waited mockingly across the 
low-vaulted pool. j 

Nor did I stop at that. Idiotically I 
leaped from the steps into the water— 
well above my knees—and with a 
clenched fist splashed my furious way 
toward him. 

Quick as I was, he was far quicker. 
For, though it was evident he had con- 
templated no such act on my part (for 

- the Sicilian peasant can never realize 
how any one will voluntarily and with- 
out pay bring himself into contact with 
water), there was a sudden move, a 


hissing sound, and I was in total dark- 


ness, knee- deep in water, with no general 
sense of direction and no knowledge of 
* my enemy’s whereabouts. 


It was.as though I had been suddenly. 


stricken blind. The descent of darkness 
stopped my mad rush like a blow across 
the eyes, and I realized that at my leap 
from the ledge of steps the guide had 
simply thrust his torch into the water. 

He might still be standing tvhere I 
had left him; or he might have slipped 
into one of the by-passages. In any 
case he knew the surroundings and I did 
not. 

The darkness seemed to crowd in on 
me from every side, pressing my eyeballs 
inward, suffocating my lungs like a thick 
pall of velvet. 

I could not go forward. Once past 
the low arch, I should be irretrievably 
lost in the tortuous windings of the tun- 
nel. What hope had I of catching the 
guide or of finding Doris Todd? 

es I understood at once how easy it had 
* been to spirit her away from me. Sey- 
eral times in the course of our progress 
we had come to sharp turnings where, 
for a moment ‘or two, those behind me 
were out of sight of the light my guide 
carried. 
_ What easier, at such a time, than for 
Doris’ bearers to slip to one side into a 
cross tunnel or alcove and let my guide 
carry me forward out of earshot? The 
acoustics of the place might readily, at a 


little Tek and around one -or two 


curves, shut off all sound. 

Yet I resolved now to test those same _ 
acoustics. I gathered all my breath and 
energy, and shouted, calling on the name 
of the girl to whom my carelessness had 
brought all this mischance. xe 

The room reechoed deafeningly to my 
shouts, and the sound returned to me, un-— 
cannily distorted, fgom along the watery 
passage. But no reply, no note of a 
woman’s voice to tell me my call had 
been heard. Se 

“The signore is exhausting himself : 
needlessly,” came the slurring Sicilian 
accents of the guide from somewhere in 
the dark—ahead of me, behind me, to 
right or to left—I could not tell which. 

“The signore may shout till his lungs 
burst,” went on the fellow, “but none 
will hear. Why not be wise? Three 
steps behind you, four at most, are the 
stairs you so foolishly quitted. Return 
to them, I beg, for it is not well for 
foreigners to stand in this water. The 
Naples fever is insidious. Return to 
the steps and I will light the torch again. 
There is much to be said, and time 
passes.” 

Instinctively I followed his’ direction. © 

It was hopeless to attempt to locate 
him in the darkness. Experience had 
just shown me I could not reach Doris = 
by shouting. The fellow held all the —  ~ 
cards. I must let him play a few, if T- j 
would ultimately escape, and if I hoped 
to save Doris. = 

I groped my way back through thee 
chilly, dank wetness, and clambered on = 
to the steps again, the water squashing in = 
my shoes and running down from my = 
dripping legs. 

Oh, I was a pitiably foolish figure as I 
crawled up the stone stairs like a de- 
jected dog after somebody has pushed =~ — 
him overboard. 

A match burned blue and flared up, its 
reflection striking the pool and outlining 
the guide’s unshaven face. The next mo- 
ment he had his torch alight and was 
again facing me, the width of the low- 
roofed chamber still between us. 

“Well,” I said crossly, “I suppose— 
this is a hold-up? B 

“Does the signore take me for a com- 
mon tagliaborse (petty thief)?” he Te~ 
torted scornfully: 
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“Tt has that general appearance from 
here I sit!” I snapped. “ But if it is 
only a practical joke, it’s high time it 
ended. I 
‘Neither am I a burlone (huntorist).. es 
“Tt. matters nothing to me what you 
are. I demand that you restore the 
American lady at once to her friends, 
who must by now have arrived at their 
rendezvous outside the grotto. . After 
that you can core back and settle our 
affair.” 
“The signore excites himself to no 
‘purpose over his companion. She is 
quite safe.” ; 
“Your men took her back?” I cried, 
in quick relief. 
~ “ Unfortunately, that was not possi- 
ble. But she is safe and will be treated 
with respect. 


added, as if anxious to assure me that 
Doris’s safety was due to no sentimental 
--weakness on the part of himself or his 
accomplices. 


I said. “What then? I’ve heard stories 
of foolish tourists who were carried in 
here and who lost their nerve and let 
themselves be bullied by guides into part- 
ing with their valuables. But you have 
Tun up against the wrong man.. Look 
here! My friends are outside. If you 
- carry us both back safely, and at once, 
you get your fee—but not a penny of 
tipping. If not 

“Your friends may or may not be 
outside,” he returned, “but they were 
_ not there when you entered. Nor was 
any one else in sight. And I know 
enough of your barbarous English lan- 
guage to understand from your talk with 
the signorina that your friends were not 
~ aware you two were going to explore the 
grotto; or even that you had yet arrived 
there. 
selves knows that you and the signorina 
are here. There will be no pursuit, no 
search. We are quite safe. Unless, of 
course, some of the regular guides chance 
to bring a party of tourists into the 
grotto. And we have left signs warning 
“them not to bring any one thus far. They 
are good fellows, those guides. They 
will do as we ask.” 

© Then you are not regular guides?” 
“At times, when money is scarce. 


It is better that way and 
will make less trouble for us later on,” he 


“You say you are not a tagliaborse?”’. 


Hence no one on earth but our- 


Often enough to let us hold a guide's a= 
certificate.” Sa 
“And at other ‘nh ” T asked, inter- 
ested in spite of my fear for Doris. : 2 
“At other times—we find honest toil.” 
“ As in this instance?” 
“ Quite so.” 
“ And you expect me to turn over my 
watch and money? Well, you won't get — 


them.” . 

“The signore is pleased to insult me. * 
T have no such vulgar desires. I fly for = 
higher game.” se 


His meaning flashed on me, and I 
stared at him, incredulous. : 

“You don’t mean to say you are going 
to hold us for ransom?” I exclaimed. 

“This is the twentieth century, you fool! 
‘Such things can’t be done in modern 
Italy.” . ‘ 

“No? Perhaps the signore knows : 
best. Perhaps not. But we shall try. = 
There are many places under the moun- = 
tain where our guests can be safely hid- 
den while certain friends of ours tactful- 
ly arrange for the ransom. The signore 
has the air of a foreigner of wealth. 
Doubtless his relatives will pay a fitting 
sum to have him restored to their arms. 
The signorina called that fat old for- 
eigner ‘father ’ this morning. He looks 
to be a*rich banker or perhaps a states- 
man. Surely he can pay well to save his © 
beautiful daughter. To me it-all seems 
quite feasible.” ; 

To me it seemed equally so. 
argument appeared flawless. : 

None knew where we were; none = 
would search here for us. There were — 
undoubtedly recesses where we could be 
guarded, forever if need be, from the S 
outer. world. _The more especially since, = 
as my guide hinted, the regular fre- 
quenters of the place stood in with the 
brigands. : 

Here was romance with a vengeance! oe 
I had found in one hour enough to last = — 
me a lifetime. = = 

But again the thought rose before me = 
of that poor, helpless girl, suffering the 
terrors of the lost, somewhere down here ~ 
in the darkness, and the realization. 
turned me cold. : 

“Listen, you dirty cur,” =7 said at 
length; “I'll make you one prop 
And it’s my first and last wo £ 


The cur’s 


x 
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to her friends, and give me sufficient 
proof that she is safe with them, I will 
pay you any ransom in my power. I 
am not a millionaire as- you seem to 
think ; but I can pay you enough to keep 


you and your fellow curs in black bread 


and onions for a lifetime. Is it a bar- 


“gain?” 


“The signore jokes! Surely, he jokes. 
The signorina’s ransom is no affair of his. 
Why should we throw away one chance 
of ransom when we can win both? Why 
should we, even if you would double your 
own share, risk the signorina’s telling her 
friends and yours—as she surely would 
—of your whereabouts; and putting the 
polizia on our track? Why should we?” 

Why, indeed? 

“Well, my friend,” I answered, ‘ you 
seem to have us about where you want us. 
But, since my actions cannot affect Miss 
Todd’s welfare one way or the other, let 
me set your mind at rest by telling you I 
will stay here till doomsday before I 
pay you one so/do of ransom. And, if you 
choose, you can follow the time-honored, 
brigand custom of sending my ears one 
at a time as gentle reminders and_sou- 
venirs to my stricken relatives. Only, as 
I haven’t a relative in the world, the 
packages may have to travel a long dis- 
tance. In the meantime, you'll get no 
money or orders for ransom from me.” 
. “The signore will change his mind, I 
think,” he observed, ‘ after a brief period 
of darkness and solitude and—hunger.” 

I made no answer; but, seating myself 
on the steps, lighted a cigarette. 

The act was not one of cheap bravado. 
Indeed, I did it unconsciously. My 
nerves had been a bit upset and they 
clamored for the pleasant soothing that 
a smoke might bring. 

Even as I sat there, puffing away with 
apparent stolidity, I was measuring the 
chances of a second leap toward the man. 
But I abandoned the idea as useless. 

The whole width of the chamber in- 
tervened between us. Before I could 
traverse half of it, through the cumber- 
ing weight of water, he could again put 
out his torch, slip to one side and be as 


~ far out of my reach as if a hundred miles 


ly at the torch flare. 


‘separated us. 
No, I must await a better chance. So 
I continued to smoke and to blink mild- 


My calmness did not appear to please 


the fellow, for he spoke with less suavity — 
than before. : 


“You have one hour in which to con-— 


sent to my terms,”’ he announced. 


“My watch keeps different time,” I- = 


replied, between puffs. 


= 
CHAPTER VIII. 


I MAKE A DISCOVERY. * 


THE Sicilian looked at me, suspicious, 


uncertain; then, turning, he proceeded 
without another word to wade out of the 


apartment, carrying the torch with him.. 


I was left perched alone on the steps, 
cigarette in hand, staring after the de- 
parting light. 

Then I jumped to my feet, with the 
idea of stealthily following him, in the 
hope of reaching Doris Todd. 

But even as I formed the resolution, 
the light vanished. Whether he ex- 
tinguished it or merely turned some cor- 
ner that shut its rays from view, I did 


not know. But I saw at once the gross — 
folly of trying to follow in the dark-— 


ness. At the first steps outside that rock- 
hewn chamber I would be irretrievably 
lost. 

No, irksome and unheroic as it seemed, 
my one hope of saving Doris was to 
maintain for the present a masterly in- 
activity and watch alertly for the first 
favorable opportunity to rescue ‘or at 
least find her. 

At the moment there was nothing to 
do but to sit still and—wait. I some- 
times wonder if there is any other task 
in life so hard to perform. 

And so I waited, smoking cigarette 
after cigarette, not from any especial 
enjoyment, but for the sake of some- 
thing to do. 

My red cigarette tip had a friendly, 
companionable look in that mass of im- 
penetrable, choking darkness. There 
was no sound but my own breathing. 
I seemed to be in the center of primeval 
chaos, millions of miles away from sight 
or sound of human company. 

I had nothing to do but torture my- 


self with fears for that unfortunate, im- — 


prisoned girl; the girl whose big gray 
eyes had looked out on life so fy aE 
so Satesly. 
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How were they looking now? With 
what unspeakable terror must they not 
be-gazing into the hideous gloom or into 
the far more hideous faces of the three 

rufhans who had captured us?- 

- And again [ cursed myself for a fool 
for not refusing to enter the grotto un- 
til the rest of our party shculd have 
joined us. I could picture them now, 
waiting impatiently for us, up there in 
the sunlit, wind-kissed outer world; and 
. I wondered, in maudlin fashion, 

“should ever again see that same glorious 

_ world or my friend’s faces. 
= -Just then I would almost have wel- 
--comed the sight of Amos Todd himself. 

To distract my mind from all this I 

-_ rose and peered about me in the dark- 
~~ ness. What was it the guide. had said, 

before we entered, about the frescos of 

Marcus Agrippa on the walls alongside 

the water-steps? Here were the steps 

and here the walls. How about the fres- 
cos? = 

Not that I have the slightest interest 
in frescos, but anything is better than 
sitting in utter darkness. 

- J had my match-safé in a vest pocket. 
~ Luckily it was half-full; and still more 

fortunately it had been quite above the 

water’s level. 

I struck a match. It was the sort they 
sell in Italy—wax, with red heads; in 
‘little sliding paper boxes with a colored 
“picture and a pointless joke on the top— 
‘matches that burn twice as long and 
smell four times as badly as our Ameri- 
can variety. 

_ The feeble glare cleared away a nS 
little radius of darkness, and fell on the 
- damp, stained walls on either side of 

the steps. ; 

By that tiny point of fire I could see 

‘again, as before, that the steps led up to 

a stone or concrete blank wall. If ever 

they had gone farther in the days of 

“Marcus Agrippa—whoever he may have 

been—the passage had long since been 

walled up. 

I thumped and rapped at the solid 

- rock; but it nowhere gave back an echo 
to indicate a thinner section of partition. 

_ Then, as my match burned down, I 

struck another and turned to the frescos. 

- There they were—such as they were— 
in the discolored plaster of the left-hand 
_ side-wall. 


BAO 


= 


if 


Dingy, half-effaced tendrils 


o 


latter-day hand. 


and leaves of vine and clusters oF ‘sil 
hanging purplish grapes. 

I was not vastly impressed. I was soe” : 
in the mood to be impressed by anything 
except by wracking anxiety for Doris 
Todd’s safety. I was about to turn away 
when my eye idly lighted on a lower de- 
sign of frescoing, from which time and 
dampness had se nearly all the Pig: 
ment. 

In the exact center of the group of — * 


grayish-green trefoil leaves, I discerned 


what looked like a small pomegranate. 
or a big cherry. It, unlike the surround- 
ing leaves, had lost none of its pristine 
color, but flamed forth seg 

garish. 

Now, I know next to nothing sf fress= : 
cos, but I do know that flamboyant, 
glaring scarlet was not a color in use 
among the ancients for mural decoration. 
The red, or Tyrian purple, which they — 


used for such purposes was of a rich, 


dull hue, not in the least vivid or in- = 
harmonious. 

Moreover, no color could have main- = 
tained its original brilliancy for twenty = 


centuries here in this atmosphere of tek : 
and. damp. ea 


So, as my second match piched out, 
I lighted a third, kneeling down on the 
moist stone of the stair to look closer at 
this oddity. 
Then I saw what the thing was. It 
was no pomegranate or cherry frescoed 
there; nor, for that matter, was the ob- — 
ject frescoed at all. It was crudely 
painted, in latter-day fashion and by a 
Who had done such-a 
senseless thing? And why? = 
For the pseudfresco, painted in the 
center of a wreath of genuine antiquity, - 
represented no fruit, but a big, sprawl- 
ing beetle! : : 
An odd-looking beetle, at that. For . 
he was a squat oval in outline, and the — 
bars and markings on head, back, and 
wings were unusual. : 
Moreover, whoever heard of a red ~ 
beetle? Yet, in some vague way, the © 
creature seemed to me to have a familiar 
aspect. Seat ts 
The thought puzzled me. Then j-re- 
membered. See 
The markings and amearar tint w 
in a rougher, less artistic way, the 
as those “of my scarlet scarab sc 


ea Te SCARLET SCARAB. 


Of course, it could only be a coinci- 
dence. Yet, in times of strongest mental 
stress and worry, the thoughts often have 
an insane habit of dwelling persistently 
on trifles. So it was with mine. 

I struck a fourth match, using my 


‘scanty store of lights with asinine prodi- 


gality. Then I felt in my scarf for the 
pin. It was not there. 

For an instant I feared I had lost it. 
Then I remembered the scene with Billy 
Gregg on the stairs that morning, and 
how I had dropped the bauble into my 
inner coat-pocket. 

I fumbled for it, drew it out, and, 
holding it in one hand, held my match 
in the othcr and compared the scarab 
on the pin with the painted beetle on 
the wall. ‘ : 

Yes, they were the same in coloring, 
in general outline, and precisely identi- 
cal as regarded their various peculiar 
markings. 

A slight gasping noise behind me dis- 
tracted my attention, and, springing to 
my feet, I whirled around, involuntarily 
raising in front of me, as a guard, my 
left hand—the hand that gripped the 
scarab pin. 

On the instant, the match, burning 
low in my other hand, scorched my .fin- 
gers and I dropped it. 

It fell with a little smothered hiss in 
the water, and the waiting darkness once 
more rushed in upon me.. 

But not before, by the feeble glow of 
the falling match-end, I had seen, barely 
two feet away, a shadowy, whitish face 
out of which wonderingly incredulous 
black eyes stared wildly at me. 


CHAPTER IX. 
I PERFORM A MIRACLE. 


For the space of perhaps five seconds 
after the falling match left us in dark- 
ness we two stood there without a word, 
without motion—I and the man whose 
face I had so dimly discerned by the 
last flicker of vesta-light. 

While I had been studying over the 
comparison between my scarab pin and 
the painted beetle on the wall, he had 
crept up without sound, through the 
water, and had been at my side before 


- J-was aware of his approach. 


Who he faghts be I could not guess; 


nor what his stealthy errand. I had 


barely discerned the outlines and eyes of 


a human face ere the light had died. 


So, through the tiny space of time that — 


seemed immeasurable, we stood. — I, 
startled, yet alert for any move, and 
awaiting the decisive moment to come 
to grip with at least one of my foes. _ 

He, breathless, motionless, seemingly 
frozen into inaction as though by some 
fright. 


The silence ended. And in his first. 
awed, frightened syllable, I recognized ~ 
the slurring Sicilian patois of my guide. — 


“ Eccelenza!* he gasped. And again: 
© Eccelenza!” & 

Vastly different from his former 
sneering address; but I was too excited 
to note the change. For, as his words 
broke the spell, I had sprung forward in 
the dark, 
grappled with him. 

The impact knocked him off his. feet: 
and together we crashed down on ‘the 
steps, close to the water’s edge. 

A swift-planned idea had come to me 
—if I-could overpower and disarm this 
ruffan, I might, by threats or even physi- 
cal violence; make him take mé to Doris 
Todd; or at least to the outer world, 
whence I could readily obtain rescue for 
her. 

We fell, I uppermost, ‘my knee on his 
chest, my fingers on his rough, unshaven 
throat; the rage of battle swelled up 
within me. — 

Then, collecting my wits, I slackened 
the pressure on my fallen opponent. 
For it suddenly occurred to me that this 
was no battle. Or, if it was, it was I 
who had done all the fighting. 


For he had made no move to defend ~ 


himself; had not struggled, nor sought 
to oppose my onset. 

Was he paralyzed with fright? 
was this non-resistance some ruse whose 
climax would be a knife-thrust in my 
ribs? Suspicious though I was of the 
Sicilian character, yet 
former opinion. \ 

I recalled his awe-struck exclamation 
of “ Eccelenza!” (Your Excellency !) a 
term not lightly lavished in Italy on 
mere tourists or folk of small account. . 

I slackened again my grip on his 
throat and he spoke. : 


with outthrown arms, and~ 


Or 


I inclined to the ~ 


ae 
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-* My life. is yours, eccelenza. It is 
forfeit. Yet how was I to know? There 
Was no sign, no hint of who you were.” 
My head grew dizzy. Here, for the 
fifth time in twenty-four hours, a total—~¢, 
Stranger was addressing me as though I 
~~ were a king. 
~ What had come over my workaday 
_ self, that duke and bandit alike should 
do me reverence? ~And why, in the lat- 
“ter instance, had the reverence been de- 
ferred until now? 
_ I still doubted. 
~ “Your knife?” I demanded. 
sis it?’ 
“Tn my belt, eccelenza. To the right.” 
I found and drew out the ugly, curved 
little weapon. : 
““T am to die, then?”’ he asked quietly, 


“ Where 


_ Tisunderstanding my action. : 
“What other weapon do you ee > 
“ None.” 


“Are you lying?” ee 
_€Eccelenza knows I cannot lie to 
“hima : but he may search.”’ : 
: Still holding the knife, I rose, keeping 
a tight hold of the fellow’ s arm. 
“Get up,’ I said. 
~~ He obeyed submissively. 
“Where is your torch?” 
“Somewhere on the lowest step. Shall 


I search? ’”” 
- “No. Have you no other means of 
light?” 
“A candle, eccelenza, in my pocket.” 
“Light it.” ae 
He did so, showing me my guide’s 


now familiar features, but paler than 

+ when I had last seen them, and stamped 

-_-with a mute respect, in place of their 
former sly insolence. 

“Set the candle there, on the coping. 
“So. Now, take three steps backward. 
Farther back! Against the rear wall. 
Now, stand there while you answer my 
“questions.” 

I was between him and the water. He 
had no room to dash past me. I had 
proven myself the stronger man, and I 
held, in addition, his knife. ~ _ 

So he could not escape, even if he 
chose to, which, from his slavish obedi- 

ence to my every command, looked un- 
likely. 

I saw that I apparently had some hold 

-over him. What it was I did not know. 
~~ But I had no notion of losing it by be- 


traying my ignorance. Certainly not as 
long as the fact ce aid me in rescu 
~ing Doris Todd. ; 

“How are you called? ak began my 

Catechism. 
“Jacopo Murena, 
sada in the Sicilies.” 

“Why did you kidnap the lady ane = 
myself?” = 

“ Eccelenza, because I and my_breth- 
ren were fools and mistook you for rich 
Americans. The signorina, as any one 
can tell, is American; but eccelenza’s 
Italian should have told us he was not 
a tourist. There is no excuse.” an 

zs Then,” I risked the danger of the = 
inquiry, “how did you discover who I 
_Teally am?” SSS 

“J—I was creeping back, eccelenza, —  _ 
to see how the tourist was taking his = 
lonely captivity. i= saw you leaning. Over = 
studying the Sign— S= Rey 

He waved one shaking hand toward > 
the red beetle painted on the wall. = 

“ By the way, who painted that? ” ES 

“JT did, eccelenza,’ a touch of artistic = 
pride. flashing through his servility. = 
—Butwny == 

Before the query was fairly spoken I = 
could have bitten out my tongue for my- 
folly in asking it, for he stared at me 
in utter amazement. — : 
~ “Why, surely,” he muttered, “ ec- 
celenza knows this is one of the Places!” 

“Yes, yes!” I broke in impatiently, 
although I knew nothing of the sort. 
“But why did you paint it instead of 
some more accomplished artist? Could—= -— 
no one be found to——” : 

A light of understanding and a look ©” 
of chagrin broke simultaneously on his 
evil face. 

“Ts it so ill done?” 


eccelenza, of Ca- 


he said a 


hoped I had made no error in the task. =< 


I am accounted skilful with the ae = 
and. = se 
“ Oh, aE snermuntedl = 


it will serve! 
as if dismissing the trifle from my mind. 

I was still shivering with alarm at the = 
narrow escape I had had from betray- | 
ing my utter lack of knowledge. But for — 
the inspired turn I had given to the | 
question I must surely have aroused his 
suspicions. Yet I ventured a ‘Step _furthe 

“Any tourist,” I said, “might hav 
been. examining the picture. Hov 
that have Pe aS identity 


“In your hand, secalenad cat you 
have forgotten ?—you held the Sign.” 


hands except a match and—my scarab 
pin. I was as much in the.dark as ever; 
-except that I observed the reverent man- 
her wherewith he referred to that same 
mysterious “ Sign.” 

I had questioned him far enough to 


give me a more or less strong belief in- 


his present sincerity. Who or what he 
supposed me to be, or why he supposed 
it, I had no idea. 

But I thought I might trust him. to 

~ lead me to Doris Todd. If I tried more 
questions I might ruin everything, and 
undeceive him. 

-I was about to order him to take me to 
where the frightened American girl 
waited with her two guards, when all at 
once he darted forward toward me. 

- Instantly I was on guard, the knife 
ready to stop his rush. 


But there was no need. Three feet 


* away from me he dropped on all fours, 
picked up something from the stones 
and, on one knee, offered it to me. It 
‘was my scarab pin that I had dropped 
when I attacked him in the darkness. 
©The Sign,” he said, “ eccelenza let 
it fall.” 

I took it mechanically and put it in 
my inside coat-pocket. I scarcely heeded 
the action, for my mind was fairly whirl- 
ing with the great solution that had 

burst in upon it. 
The Sign—the scarab—the scarab— 

the Sign! 

Tt was all clear as day; and any one 

_ but a thickhead sod have understood 
long ago. 

2 J had bought the ecadab the previous 

afternoon. Up to that time I had been 
an unassuming, unnoticed globe-trotter. 


From the hour I put that pin in my 


scarf I had received respectful saluta- 
tions from people who had never before 
seen me. 
JI had been received by Sebaste as his 
honored superior. And now this Sicil- 
jan cutthroat had become my abject 
- slave. 
eae The scarab was a sign or insignia or 
aa badge o1 token of some mysterious body 
of men and women ; Ss: mark of cee if 


Now, I had held nothing at all in my 


~scribe, 


as members such iadals divergent types 
as the Duke of Ferata and Jacopo Mu: 
rena; as Count Sebaste andAmos Todd? 
From what I knew of all that quartet I 
feared the organization had no a 
larly exalted aim or purpose. 

Nor. was it evidently confined to Na-— 
ples. For it contained Amos Todd, an- 
American, and the mysterious “ Man 
from Vienna.” Also it had business of © 
some sort—possibly had headquarters as 
well—in the Austrian capital. 

"odd was a millionaire. Ferata was 
a duke. What scheme could be so stu- 
pendous as to™tempt men of such 
vast financial and social power into join- 
ing it? 

W hat organization could ‘wield sacle 3 
authority as to bring this brigand, Mu-_ 
rena, cringing to the feet of a complete 
stranger who chanced to wear the scarab | 
pin? Why, too, was the scarab painted - 
on the wall of this out-of-the- “way. hole 
in the ground? 

That I had, by a queer freak of fate, 
become possessed of a pin which bore a— 
close resemblance to one which served as~ 
a token of exalted position in some great 
secret society was evident. But would 
such pins be on sale, to any chance buyer, 
in an ordinary curio shop, like Dardo’s,- 
and at sixty cents apiece? 

Again the odd problem as to how I - 
had been able to purchase so undoubt- 
edly valuable a bit of jewelry for so- 
paltry a sum recurred Peplesiey: to- 
me. 

I was in a maze. I saw no way out. —— 

One thing was certain. This queer 
combination of circumstances would en- 
able me to release Doris. Todd. That 
must be my first and chief duty. Later, — 
I could decide on how to act in regard 
to this incomprehensible labyrinth into 
which I had wandered. = 

All, these thoughts, conjectures and re- 
solves, which, through my ignorance of 
fine writing, have taken so long to de- 
flashed across my brain almost 
simultaneously. Indeed, hardly had the 
worthy Murena regained his feet, after 
kneeling to offer me the pin, when I had 
resolved on my course. 

zi Take me on your shoulders,” “I or- 
dered, ~ and - carry me at once to. the 
signorina.”” = 
He picked. up «his es lighted it 


But I had not. 


THE ARGOSY. 


from the candle, and stooped his broad 
‘back to receive my weight. : 


It may seem that I had taken my time 
about going to poor Miss Todd’s rescue. 
I had not dared trust 
Murena until my “ knife-to-heart talk” 
with him; and now IJ was urging him 
down the water-filled passages at the 
top of his speed. 

Around corners, through arches, and 
into transverse waterways he bore me. 
At length a sudden turn brought us 


‘into a little alcove with a sort of ledge 


‘at one side. 
‘On this ledge a white figure stood, 


_ and on either hand sprawled and smoked 


a torch-bearing guide. 

I caught a glimpse of Doris’ s face be- 
fore she. saw us-coming. It was white 
as death and the mouth was tight set. 
Yet it bore no sign of terror, of finching. 

Those glorious great gray eyes of hers 
looked out on the black world before 
her with the same old honest fearless- 
néss. 

And at the sight of that splendid, 
brave little face, lit by the red flare of 
torches, against a background of dense 
blackness, something went wrong with 
my heart—something that could never 
again be righted. : 

Then our eyes met, hers and mine, 


-and I saw the color surge back to her 


white face, the old laughing curves to 
her set lips. She took an instinctive step 
forward. 

“Oh,” she called, and even across the 
teach of water I distinguished -and 
thrilled at the glad relief in her voice, 

“you re safe! I was afraid they 
had 

Her breath ee and she could not 
goon. In all that horror it had been for 
me. she had feared. The revelation sent 
the blood dancing idiotically through 
my veins. : 

But I saw it was my cue to end the 
strain of the situation. For, though I 
knew nothing of women, yet any ten- 
year-old boy could have realized there 
were tears in that silver voice, and I 
dreaded to see a woman cry. 

I suppose unexpected sight of rescue 
unnerved. her. 

“ Behold a knight of old dashing to 
the rescue of the damsel in the dun- 


~ geon!” I declaimed, foolishly enough, 


in English. “I could wish for a showier, 
more mettlesome steed. But the general 
effect is just as good. D’Auban to the 
rescue!” = 

Inane and out of place as was my 
blatant shout it served its turn. The 
troubled look left her face, and her an- 
swering laugh held no trace of tears. 

The two guides with Doris had sprung 
to their feet in amazement at sight of 
us and looked angry inquiry at their 


leader. 


Murena raised his right hand before 
his breast and made a rapid movement 
of the three middle fingers. At sight 
of the signal the two slunk back and 
turned their wondering gaze on me. 

“T can’t explain,’ I said to Doris, 
in English, as they set me gently down 
on the ledge beside her, “but I must 
ask you—for the present—not to speak 
to our friends outside concerning this ad- 
venture. Can you trust meso far as to 
promise? I don’t know any good reason 
why you should trust me, after the way 
I deserted you. But won’t you?” 

I feared she would refuse pointblank. 
Yet were she to tell of the matter, what 
good could-be served? Her own father 
apparently was a member of the organi- 
zation that harbored these three rascals. 

If investigation were made, she might 
even come to learn her father’s share 
in the society and what a cur he was. — 

And, much as I disliked Amos Todd, 
T did not relish the idea of his daughter’s — 
grief at such a discovery. 

Besides, from a purely selfish stand- 
point, I did not wish my own innocent 
recreation checked quite yet. There 
might be further possibilities of interest 
and service in the scarlet scarab. 

Already that same scarab had set my 
feet firmly in the long-sought highway 
to romance. 

Had it not supplied me with mys-— 
tery; with an adventure with brigands ; 
with a chance of rescuing a beauteous 
damsel in distress? What more delight- 
ful series of episodes can one demand of 
romance in a single twenty-four hours? — 

And I was averse to ending the affair 
just at the point where I was at last 
beginning to enjoy it. : 

So it was with real relief that T lis- 
tened to her somewhat wonienny pr 
ise of silence. = ae 


Se don't quite. yet anaeisend what 
has happened,” she said. “AM of a 
sudden my guides turned in a different 
direction from yours. Then -they lifted 
- me to this ledge and sat down on the 
edge of it and began to smoke. I could- 
n't get a word out of them. So I stood 
there for about half an hour—till you 
came.” : 

Half an hour! At the very least it 
had been half a century. 

As the guides were carrying us to- 
ward the entrance of ie grotto, he 
went on: : 

“But now that I’ve proniised not to 
tell, don’t you think you might let me 
know what it was about?” 

“ Just this,” I explained with cheerful 

- mendacity. “We lost track of e&ch 
other and your two guides set you down 
in the most comfortable place they could 
find in all this expanse of dark wet- 
ness and waited till Murena and I could 

. hunt around and find you. That’s all.” 

“J don’t see anything in that to war- 
rant such a solemn pledge of secrecy,” 
she retorted in disappointment. 

- “Perhaps,” I answered, ‘you think 
I would enjoy being guyed by Billy 
Gregg and scolded by Mr. Todd, and 
sneered at by Sebaste and Mme. de 
Tournon for my abominable Carciessticss 
- in losing track of you?” 
“Oh!” she said, and I thought her 
“voice betrayed a little note of displeas- 
ure. 
Just before we emerged from the grot- 
to to the clean, bright world above, I 
: whispered to Murena:- 
a Until further orders, all despoiling 
of travelers, in any way whatsoever, at 
- Solfatara, is forbidden. There are good 
reasons, which will appear later. Pass 
the word all along the line.” = 
Murena mumbled respectful assent ; 
but there could be no doubt whatever 
of the displeasure in /zs voice. 
Decidedly this was not my day for 
saying acceptable things. 


CHAPTER X. 
== I HAVE AN INSPIRATION. 


Eperzo a salvatore! - 
Ma L’ommo e “cacciatore! 
ers = Corpa tu! 


ae Margari! — 
=o Margari! 

~_ Margari! 

~ Chello che— 


“Now what in blitherin’ Aptiized doce 
that pie-eyed. dago think he’s singin’? ”” 
queried Billy Gregg, breaking in on the 
‘gay lilt of the street-singer. ‘‘ Does he — 
think there’s words to it, I dunno, or 
does he make up them sounds*as he goes 
along?” : 

“Tt’s a street song—a ‘ bagatella,’ ’ 
explained Sebaste patronizingly. “ The — 
air is gay, but the song tells of a broken- 
hearted maid who” . 

“The words sound more like a broken 
vichy bottle!” commented Billy. 


— What’s the use of spielin’ songs no one — 


can understand? 
Pastor’s——” 
“Ah, you have such songs of the peo- 
ple in your own country?” asked Mme. 
de Tournon, on whom Billy’s blatant 
-crudities seemed-to exert a sort of horri- 
ble fascination. ‘“ How interesting!” 


Now, down to Tony — 


“They’re int’restin’, all right, all 
right!” he admitted. ‘Some of ’em’s 
corkers. Ever hear Maggie Cline 
sing?” 


“T think Mule. Cline has never sung 
on the continent,” replied the countess 
regretfully; ‘‘and I’ve never had the 
happiness of visiting America. Is she 
a soprano or. -” 

“She’s a fog-horn, and a jim-dandy 
one at that. And there’s a bunch of — 
other hot performers "most as good as 
she is, too. Why: ee 

“And those’ =e of yours? Are — 
they like the canzoni we hear at night 
on the Naples streets? Cannot you hum 
a snatch of one of them?” 

Before I could surreptitiously kick 
him, Gregg had thrown back his head 
and burst forth in the most splendidly 
tuneless, off-key voice it has ever been — 
my luck to hear—a voice that contained 
but two notes, neither of which, by the- 
faintest chance, ever was the note re- 
quired at that particular point.  - 


“ Mother, mother, mother! pin a rose on 
me! 

T can’t get the girls to leave me be! 

~When I give ’em a kiss they ask for three! 

Oh, - mother; mother, mother! pin a rose 
on me!” 


He paused to draw in a fresh Seats 
caught my vengeful eye, and sulllys sub- 
sided. 

Sebaste had turned his back to us. 
His shoulders were shaking. — ‘Doris 


— think so. 


~the general talk, 
give me the eye for? I wasn’t makin’ no 
_ breaks. 
could feed it to a baby.” 


-goin’ and comin’. 


elsewhere. 


_ Todd’s eyes were on mine‘and I thought 


I read pity for me in them. 
I needed it. — 

-The countess had listened to the dog- 
gerel words of the song with .a pained 
effort to catch their meaning. She had 
heard the music, as rendered by Billy, 
with the morbid curiosity that one might 
bestow on a three-headed cat. 

“Ah, a little lyric of mother-love!” 


I liked to 


_she hazarded vaguely, as he finished. 


“A corker. A bunch was just be- 
ginnin’ to carol it when I did my jump 
across the pond. It’s one of the newest. 


— Pretty smooth, eh?” 


‘Doris mercifully called the attention 
of the others to the antics of a street 
acrobat who was throwing pin-wheels 
just below the Masaniello balcony where 
we were lounging after dinner. 

“Say,” growled Billy, under cover of 
“what'd you want to 
That song’s all right. You 

“She was making a fool of you,” I 
answered. 

“H’m! You're jealous ’cause she’s 
took a shine to my gait. Oh, you needn't 
do the giant curve with your lips. I’ve 
got winnin’ ways all right when I want 
to hand ’em out. As for this countess 
party, any one can see I’m catchin’ her 
Oh, when it comes to 
eatin’ up hearts, I’m a pitiless wolf!” 

“You're a pitiful ass! Can’t you see 
this French woman is only civil to you 
because she thinks you rich and_be- 
cause——” 

I checked myself as I was on the point 
of adding that she also evidently thought 
him a member or perhaps a dignitary of 
the scarab organization. ~* 

“ Well, maybe I have made a noise like 
a millionaire once or twice for -her 
ben’fit,” he admitted. “ But what 
harm’ll it do? I’m not on the marry. 
Why shouldn’t she have a treat in gettin’ 
the idea a_millionaire’s talking to her?” 

He rambled on in like strain of self- 
justification ; but I paid no further atten- 
tion to him. My thoughts had wandered 
Not to Doris Todd, as they 
lately had an incorrigible way of doing; 
but to the fact that affairs must sooner 
or later come to a head, and that I might 
do worse than force Sebaste’s hand. 
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Two weeks had slipped eo since my 
adventure in the, grotto of the Styx— 
lazy, delightful weeks; the happiest I 
had ever known. I had driven or walked 
daily with Doris Todd; brutally stran- 
gling my saner resolutions to be on my 
guard against becoming too deeply in- 
terested in a daughter of Amos Todd. 

We had taken delightful little trips— 
all six of us—to Ischia, Pompeii, Capri, 
Vesuvius, and the half-hundred other 
wonder-spots that cluster about Naples. 
In the course\of these I had managed to 
keep fairly close to Doris’s side. 

This served a double purpose; it en- 
abled me to have more of her society and 
also prevented long converse of any pfri- 
vate sort with Sebaste. The count, as 
the days wore on and I took no further 


steps in my réle of the man from Vienna, 


was visibly impatient. 

Once or twice he hinted to me that 
time was passing rapidly and nothing 
was being done. On éach occasion I 
managed to put him off with some lofty 
remark about the necessity of awaiting 
the occurrence of some mysterious event. 

At first the explanation had pacified 
him; but of late I’could see that he was 
growing restless. A little more and he 
might even become suspicious. Or— 
worse still—the real man from Vienna 
might turn up. 

Indeed, I often wondered what might 
have become of that important person- 
age. 

My true reason for doing nothing 
further toward ferreting out the mystery 
of the scarab during the past fortnight 
was that there seemed nothing I could 
do without betraying my position as an 
outsider. Also I had-hoped, daily, that 
fate might again deal some big card 
into my hand. 

But no such card had been dealt ; and 
the freshness of the romance had begun 
to wear off. 

On this evening, just as we went in 
to dinner, Sebaste had whispered to me: 

“Your command could not be sooner 


obeyed; for he was away from Naples ° 


and none knew where. But he returned 
to-day, and all shall be arranged at 
once. 
has caused you to delay?” 

I had bowed in silent, uncomprehend- 


ing acquiescence—and had spent all my 


Perhaps it is partly that which 


. 
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time since then - wondering -who ‘“‘he” 
Seiigha be, and to what “command” Se- 
baste referred. 

Whoever and whatever—some sort of 
action was apparently imminent. What 
was it, and how was I to meet it? 

_ Verily, romance entails burdens! 

Absorbed in a maze of futile conjec- 
tures and plans I sat in a far corner of 
the balcony, apart from the rest, staring 
unseeingly across the moonlit ripples of 
the bay to the cone-shaped fire-mountain 
beyond. 

So forgetful was I of all except my 
own thoughts that the jolly conversation 
of the rest of the party faded into noth- 
ingness to my preoccupied mind. 

I vaguely noted that Sebaste had left 
the group, had been absent for some mo- 
ments, and had returned with another 


man whose features I did not, in the soft 


gloom of early evening, recognize. 
Nor did I rouse from my reverie until 
the two, after greeting the others on the 
balcony, crossed to where I sat. 
235 ““Mr. D’Auban,” said Sebaste, loudly, 
- and in English, “ permit me to present to 
you his serene highness the Duke of 
Ferata.” 
I rose, dumfounded, and mechanical- 
dy bowed. Even in that moment of sur- 
prise it struck me as most unusual that 
a man of Sebaste’s knowledge of the 
world and of courts should present the 
duke to me instead of presenting me to 
the duke. 

But if Ferata noted anything odd 
about the ceremony of introduction he 
betrayed no sign of it. Then, all at once, 
it occurred to me that, as a supposed 
high dignitary of the scarab organization 
I probably outranked this penniless duke. 
And the thought was balm and pride to 

“my free-born, democratic American soul. 
After a civil word or two to me, still 
in English, Ferata rejoined the others; 
: leaving me staring at him in bewilder- 
- ment. For it is not customary for dukes 
—even bankrupt ones—to wander pro- 
miscuously around hotels and seek the 
acquaintance of foreign tourists. Nor 
did it seem natural that a man like 
____ Sebaste, if the duke chanced to visit him 
at the Masaniello, should drag his high- 
ness into such society. 
_ Then fragmentarily I remembered: 
Sebaste’s words before dinner—my ran- 


chad some days before framed as a possi-_ 


dom naming of Perata, two weeks ago, 
as the man ‘‘ chosen for Case No. 1.” 
Had all that anything to do with the 
duke’s being here to- -night? And, if so,” 
to what had I “chosen” him? To  —— 
assassinate some one, pee Or, for 
all I knew 
Oh, this must stop; and stop at ae = 
I had walked in the dark long enough. 
My idiotic prank might be the death of 
some one, if I left things go on. ae 
I hastily reviewed a plan—desperate _ 
enough, but perhaps practicable—that I 


ble last resort. 
The time had come to put it into 
operation. 


CHAPTER XI. 
I COMMAND THE SITUATION. 


THE time for dreaming and planning 
had passed. The moment for action had : 
come. = 

I left my seat in the far corner of the 
balcony and, passing behind the rest of — 
the group, touched Billy Gregg lightly 
on the arm. He glanced up, and I made = 


a slight beckoning gesture. ss 
No one else noticed it; for he was 
nearest the long window leading into the = 
hotel. a 
Billy, for all his East Side blatahey, = 


was no fool. In fact, in matters that did 
not concern his vanity or alleged world- 
ly wisdom, he carried the uncannily 
shrewd brain of the New York under- 
world denizen whose wits alone have to 
stand between him and starvation—and 
the police. 

At a glance he saw something was up. 
Rising, he slipped into the hotel at my 
heels. 

““What’s doin’?” he asked in high 
curiosity. 

“Come up to my rooms,” I replied. 

He followed without a word, and a 
minute later we were in the little sitting- 
room of my Suite. 

“T wdht you to help me out,” I began, 
as he seated himself on a table corner. = 

“Sure thing!” he responded cordially. — 

“ How much?” 

“Tm not broke!” I assured him, 
amused at his lightning conclusion as to 
the chief source of all troubles. 

“ Cops ain’t trailin’ you or anything?” 


ah iiass, 


wale Shine) Me 


“Worse than that,” I replied. 
His face was a puzzle. To his check- 
ered experience, police persecution and 


~ lack of money seemed the only two ills of 


any real importance oe could befall a 
man. 

Briefly, and as simply as I could, I re- 
hearsed to him the whole story of the 
scarab affair, from my purchase of the 
wretched bauble up to Ferata’s arrival 
on the scene. = 

He heard me through without a word 
of interruption—a rare event with Billy. 
His chief reason for silence apparently 
was that amazement had struck him 
speechless. Nor, for a full minute after 
I finished, did he find his voice. : 

“ Pete!” he gasped at last (for to my 
unutterable disgust he had 
learned the Anglicization of my Chris- 
tian name, Pierre, and used it on all oc- 
casions). ‘‘ Pete, you ain’t 
me?” — 

_“Tt’s all true. 
a story if I tried.” 

“That’s right. You couldn’t. 
T’ll be double-crossed!” 

“That’s what I don’t want to be. 
And I want your help.” 

“Where do / come in? 
rough-house the dago?” 

“No. If it comes to rough-housing, 
I can take care of myself. I want you 
to sit still and listen to something 
Sebaste will-tell you. That’s all.” 

Gregg grunted his complete disgust at 
the réle. 

“Tl look sweet, won’t I, posin’ as lit- 
tle Willie listenin’ to a John D. Sunday- 


I couldn’t invent such 


Well, 


Want me to 


school spiel,” he objected. ‘It’s too 
easy, son.” 
“Not as easy as it looks. — Be- 
sides——” 
“Say,” he broke in, with a fresh 
’ grievance, “what'd you keep all this 


dog-fight- to yourself for these two 
weeks? 
in pict’resque attitoods of ign’rance like 
a corn-fed dodo bird? Eh? Why 
couldn’t you be a sport an’ put me 
wise?” 

““T’m sorry, old man,” I rejoined. “TI 
hayen’t treated you right and that’s a 
fact. But 

“Oh, that’s all O.K.,” he interrupted, 
mollified at once by my penitence. “ Cut 
out the ‘ forgive-me-Harold’ talk. Now 
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recently* 


stringin’ - 


Why was I left standin’ around. 


that you co turned on the secret- -tap, 
what’ll I do to help you?” : 
“ Just what I said. Sit still and listen 
to Sebaste. I’m going to send for him. 
He'll give you a line of talk. You are 
not to interrupt, to look glum or sur- 
prised, or make any comment. If any 
words are necessary, take your cue from 
me. And—one thing more—when he 
gets to a certain point Tl] drop my 
cigarette-case. When I do, you're to say 


to him: ‘ What have Murena and his men 
to do with all this?’ Can you re- - 
member?” 


“TI can remember the hang of it, any- 
how. But it don’t make sense to me. 


_What’s it mean?” 


“Tf I explain everything in advance, 
you’d only get mixed. I’m going to ring 
for a bell-boy. Now, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t forget you’re not to break in or 
change a muscle of your face no matter — 
what he may say. Can I trust you? I 
warn you beforehand it may not be easy.” 

“Don’t you worry about me, Pete. 
I'll hand him a look as solemn as a 
“Here lies’ tablet in Greenwood. An’ 
I'll spring that Murena gag at the drop 
of the box.” 

A servant knocked. 
card: 

May I trouble you to come to my = 
rooms at once? 

“Here,” I said, giving the boy the 
card and a tip. ‘“ Take that message to 
Count Sebaste. You will find him on the 
east balcony.” 2 

Within. two minutes the count was 
bowing on the threshold. 

“T regret,” I said, in Italian,” to call 
you away from the duke, but = 

“No apology is needed,” he smiled. 
“The duke seemed extremely well enter- 
tained. Already the 

““T have sent for you,” I went on, “to 
tell you our campaign is at last afoot.” 

His face lighted up. Then he 
glanced askance at Billy Gregg. But re- 
membering that the latter’s knowledge 
of Italian was limited to barely ay 
words, his brow cleared. 

Billy, meantime, was sitting up very 
straight, his eyes fixed on the opposite — 
wall, his face set and expressionless. He 


I scrawled on a 


looked like a Pompton farmer having his. a 


first photograph taken. 
“You have perhaps wondered,” I 
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continued, “ 


‘as to the status of my friend 

+ Gregg in this affair of ours. Now that 
_ “the duke has arrived, there is no longer 
: reason for delay. Our next step can be 
2 taken. And, count, it is decree that you 


= are to take it.” 
; He sprang up, all eagerness. 

““You may be disappointed,” I said, 
“in the apparent pettiness of your first 
mission. But, believe me, it is a most im- 
portant one. Also, the order emanates 
from the highest quarters of all; and it 
is for neither of us to dispute such or- 
ders.” 

He nodded respectful assent. I was 
getting on swimmingly; for I had care- 
fully composed and rehearsed each sen- 
_ tence. 

“As I said, the eer is imperative,” I 
z resumed. “‘ While we may not under- 
= stand its full purport, we can at least 
obey it. In fact, it was for that purpose 
that I was commanded to bring Mr. 
=23=~— Gregg here?” 

“T do not quite follow you, sir.” 

: “JT was instructed” (If did not add 
= that the instructions came from myself) 
“to bring Mr. Gregg to Naples for 
reasons that cannot be named here. He 
has been set aside for special work. I 
was to wait until an exigency arose, 
which now has risen, and then to request 
you to give him certain information.” 


“Certain information?” he echoed, 
puzzled. 
< “Yes. For some excellent reason you 


have been deputed to explain to him 
from first to last the nature of our league. 
—its plans, its work, its great object. 
Believe me, this task has been conferred 
on you as a token of honor.” 

He stared at me in open amazement. 

“Very strange! ’’ he muttered. “ You 
are sure there is no mistake?” 

“Count Sebaste,” I replied, with a 
haughty sternness that did me _ vast 
credit “if I were the sort of man who 
made mistakes should I be wearing 
this? 7 = 

_I drew my coat aside and revealed the 
scarlet scarab which I had stuck on the 
inner lapel of my evening waistcoat. 

- He was convinced; even deeply 
= apologetic. Yet he made one further 

- demur: 


“ Ts—is he prepared? ” he asked. “ Is 
af > = = As. 


“Tf it were - not,” I retorted impatient- 


ly, ‘‘should your superiors have given 


the order and made it peremptory?”’ 
His last objection vanished. 


“Tt is part of our oath to obey blind- 


ly,” he acquiesced. ‘He has been 
sworn, of course?” 

“His discretion has been one ae: 
answered in perfect truth. ‘“‘ He obeys 
blindly and only requires the details. 
You may speak Free: He is vouched 
for!” 


“So be it!” suerted Sebaste. 


Turning to the statue-like Gregg he — 
See to talk in English. 


CHAPTER XII. 
I LEARN MARVELOUS THINGS. 
“Mr. GREGG, "said Sebaste, “I am 


deputed to explain to you the nature and 
great purpose of the order into which, as 


I understand, you have already been — 


initiated. That you sought membership 
and fulfilled our severe requirements be- 
fore fully learning the nature of your 
act, is to my mind most unusual. But it 
doubtless does credit to your ,faith in 
your sponsors; and now it only remains 
for me to fulfil my own share in the 
work by obeying the commands trans- 
mitted and indorsed by Mr. D’Auban, 
the order’s legate to Italy.” 

The preamble was stiff and verbose, 
but the man’s earnest dignity lent a sol- 
emn tinge to it. 

It impressed Billy. Despite his mo- 
tionless features I could see that. 


It would have impressed me, too, were _ 
I not too excited to be impressed by any 


extraneous thing. I barely grasped the 
fact that I was Italian legate of this 
mystic order. 

“The Brotherhood of Vienna,” 
sumed Sebaste, 


Instituted forty years ago by three bril- 
liant young Austrians, it now embraces a 


membership of more than one thousand, - 


and with resources reaching far into the 
millions. We number Russian grand 


dukes and Sardinian peasants in our 


ranks. Our headquarters, as you know, 
are at Vienna, and each country has its 
own branch, ruled by a sub-president, or 


legate, who receives his orders direct — 


Toe 
“is an association with = 
branches in every country in the world. 


Ldn 
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from the great Head Council and who is 


} 


dreams of avarice. 


obeyed implicitly by all the Brethren in 
his own land. 

“The Vicomte Barberi, who for-twen- 
ty- -five years was Italian legate, died last 
month. We were notified by messenger 
(for, to avert exposure, it is a rule that 
no papers of any sort shall be passed 
among us) that the successor had been 
appointed and that he would set out at 
once for Naples. ‘The Italian Brother- 
hood were to convene here to receive 
him. 

“For reasons, doubtless wise, Mr. 
D’Auban, the new legate, remained in- 
cognito for some time after his arrival, 
and has not yet decreed a formal meet- 
ing of the Italian branch.” = 

He paused again; perhaps aware that 
his stifled resentment against my long in- 
action had led him from the main thread 
of his narrative. 

“Such is the personnel and manage- 
ment of the Brotherhood of Vienna,” he 
went on. “Its object may be summed 
up in one word—IVealth! Where does 
the world’s greatest wealth—in the most 
portable form—lie? In — America! 
‘There fortunes, so colossal as never to 
be attained in any other country, are 
made in a day. Men of no birth or 
breeding grow suddenly rich beyond all 
These men have 
children—sons who are sometimes weak 
and foolish—daughters who realize their 
low ancestry and yearn to gild it by a 
title. Their fathers second the wish. 
Our work is made easy.” 

He smiled knowingly at Billy, whose 
eyes ,had never strayed for an instant 
from the opposite wall. 

“In brief,” said Sebaste, “ through 
the strength, means, and genius of our 
Brotherhood we marry the daughters of 
such men to poor and titled members of 
our order.. American millions, nay, even 
billions, thus pass yearly into our coffers. 
We have lists of America’s newly made 
millionaires and their families, and the 
exact amount of their wealth. The 
agent, not legate (for in America alone 
of all countries the- Brotherhood has as 
yet no accredited legate), the agent who 
keeps us supplied with these frequently 
revised lists is Mr. Amos Todd.” 

I don’t know why I was surprised. 
The old fox was quite equal to such 


work, 


father! The father of Doris! 

Her big honest-eyes rose before my 
memory and‘I shuddered involuntarily. 
I was indeed learning—learning fast. 

“These heiresses come to Europe or 
the nobleman selected by the Head Coun- 
cil go to America,” went on Sebaste. 
“All our skill and our countless varied 
resources are exerted; and the matter is 
arranged. The fortune is acquired and, 
by his oath, the noble who marries it is 
obliged to pay seventy per cent to the 
treasury of the Brotherhood. Even 
with the remaining thirty per cent he is 
rich. 

“As for the young American wife— 


‘well, the woman who is fool enough to 


marry out of her own country, her own 
surroundings and race—deseryes the re- 
ward she gets. Without our help these 
nobles could scarcely hope to win such 
wives. Hence they gladly conform to 
our rules; and every one benefits—ex- 
cept the American girl.” 

Now I had, ofcourse, known, as does 
many another American, that there is a 
regular gild, or society, in Europe, 
whose object is to win, by marriage, the 
fortunes of foolish American © girls. 
Victims of the dirty deal are usually too 
proud to reveal the facts; but there is 
more than one authentic case on record. 

And, as a good American, my blood 
had often boiled at the thought of this 
band of vampires who prey on women’s 
lives. 

But I had never dreamed that the 
traffic was carried to such wholesale pro- 
portions or that it had acquired a finan- 
cial backing that would put to shame 
most of the state treasure-chests of Eu- 
rope. 


the existence of such a thing; quite an- 
other matter to be brought face to face 
with it as I now was. 

It needed all my nerve and self-con- 
trol to play my part of cynical, careless 
listener. I do not know what close calls 
Sebaste had had earlier in his career; 
but I doubt if he had ever been nearer 
to death than at the moment when hot, 


And yet this oily hypocrite, who 
helped in the sale of innocent girls to. 
bankrupt fortune-hunters, was himself a 


It is one thing to hear impersonally of 


- 


i 


blind rage took hold of me at his vile — 


recital of that commerce in souls. 
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“One reason for our~ great success,” : 


continued Sebaste, “is the perfect se-- 
crecy with which every negotiation is 
conducted. The initiates know each 
other solely by password and counter- 
sign. There are no written rolls of 
membership. The Head Couricil lays 
out a campaign, allots to each his part 
in it, and places him under the orders 
of his country’s legate. No written 
word is passed. All funds are paid di- 
rect to the Head Council, and by hand. 
The Council in return pays to each his 
share. 

“We may not even know who is legate 
‘to any land but our own. ‘The legates 
are appointed from Vienna and come to 
us bearing no testimonial, no credentials ; 
in fact, no sign of authority whatsoever, 
except the high emblem of authority; 
an emblem that is known and revered 
by every member of the Brotherhood. 

“Perhaps you have seen Mr. D’Au- 
ban wear a scarlet scarab scarf-pin? 
‘The scarab is our emblem, The beetle 
Signifying secrecy, industry, and endless 
tenacity ; the scarlet signifying gold and- 
the royal hue of wealth. It is death for 
any save an accredited legate to wear 
| / 

It may be imagined how delightfully 
comfortable this last bit of information 
made me. For weeks, it seemed, I had 
been unconsciously courting assassina- 
Aion. Had the ‘ Man from Vienna” 

* turned up in the interim I should doubt- 
less at once have been made the mark 
for a score of stilettos. 

“ However,’ went on Sebaste, “ there 
is no chance of such a thing. For there 
are only a few such scarabs made; only 
one for each legate. And whenever a 
legate dies his scarab is returned at once 
to headquarters and conferred on his 
successor. 

“We may not meet publicly, we 

Brethren of the Vienna Order. There- 
‘fore, there are, in or near each large 
city, one or more secret meeting-places 
where, at a signal, we gather for import- 
ant business. Each of these places 
bears the painted image of the scarlet 
scarab. I have the honor to be chief 
officer of the Brotherhood in Naples. 
And my second in command is the Duke 
of Ferata. Both of us are under the 
orders of Mr. D’Auban. : 


“T think, sir,” he continued, turning 
to me, “that I have explained fully, yet 
as briefly as possible. Mr. Gregg, hay- 
ing previously taken the oath of implicit — 
obedience under pain of death, now un-_ 
derstands all that a private member of. 
the Brotherhood may know.” j 

Whether he did or not, I, at least, - 
understood all except the bandit-guide - 
Murena’s share in the matter. Surely 
a low fellow of that type could scarcely 
be of use in this infamous marriage 
bureau. = 

I drew out my cigarette-case before 
answering, fumbled, and dropped it. so 

“Say!” growled Billy, breaking the — 
silence for the first time, in obedience to — 
the signal, ‘‘ what’s that dago geezer out — 


there at Solfatara got to do with this 


shootin’-match of yours? That Murena — 
guy. Where does he come in?” =~ — 
“Oh, he is not one of us.. But we. 
find it mutually convenient to affiliate 
with certain of the more ambitious sort 
of banditti. Murena is leader of a band 
of men who eke out a living as guides, 


porters, and so forth, in order to hide 


their various real trades. He is bound 
by oath to obey our legate in certain — 
matters, in return for legal protection — 
and similar favors. He and others.” 

He rose to go. 

“ By the way, sir,” he said, addressing 
me in Italian, “is-it indiscreet to repeat — 
a rumor which has gained credence in — 
the Naples branch of the Brotherhood — 
and to ask if it is true?” : xs 

Without ‘awaiting a reply, he added: 

“T hear the Council have decided to 
send a legate to America—in fact, have 
already conferred the scarab on’ one— 
and that it is a woman who has been 
selected. Is——” 

“JT am not at liberty either to con- 


firm or deny that report,” I replied 


stiffly; just as I had been wont to ad- 
dress stray reporters who had wandered 
into my factory to inquire concerning the — 
prospects of a strike, adding, in memory — 
of what he had recently said: ‘‘ The ap- 
pointment of such a legate would of 
course be unknown except to the Ameri- — 
can branch.” = 
Offended, he bowed curtly and left — 
the room. And, ass that I was, it was 
only then I remembered that I had said 
not a word about Ferata nor sought to- 


1 what he might have been com- 
ded to do in Case No. 1. Nor, 
ed; what Case No. 1 ae be. 

ill, I had learned eouee to set any 
normal brain awhirl. 

~“ Pete!” observed Billy, paabiae in 
n my thoughts, “I promised to set here 
and look like a boiled sheepshead and 


Have I 
ime up?” 
“You have; and it is,” I answered. 
Before I could” say more he was out 
f his chair and half-way across the 
“What's the matter? Where are you 
going?” I called. 

“Ym going to light on that Sebaste 
cuss like a Broadway cop on a stray 
nickel an’ I’m goin’ to encore the refined 
specialty by wipin’ up Naples with Fe- 
rata. An’ then every other man in that 
rotten Brotherhood I can get my hooks 
into. Lemme go! Quit grabbin’ me!” 
For I had seized, him at the very 


made good? And is the 


frantic struggles, succeeded in restrain- 
ing him from his insane purpose. 

“Come back, you idiot!” I ordered. 
“Do you want to wreck everything?” 


“JT sure do!” he panted. ‘An’ 

what’ s more, I’m goin’ to do it. Lemme 
go, can’t you?” : A 

Mild measures were absurd, in his 


present mood. I tripped him; and-as he 
sprawled to the floor, I calmly sat on his 
chest. 


= Now, ” T said, “ you'll listen to rea- 


a white man!” he snarled, still strug- 
- gling. “ Pete, I didn’t think it of you!” 
~ “ Tt’s to keep you from running into a 
worse game,” I retorted. ‘ You want 
to rush out and rough-house two men 
because they happen to be scoundrels. 
What would you gain? You'd give 
away your own hand and get us both 
assassinated within twenty-four hours. 
‘And you’d do nothing toward breaking 
23 up the Vienna Brotherhood. — 
_ “Sebaste says it numbers over a thou- 
“sand members. Suppose you licked two 
of. them—suppose, even, that you killed 
them. There are others to take their 
places. You'd do no good and only get 
yourself imprisoned for life by the Ital- 


- impostor.” 


of precious blackguards, 


threshold of the room and, despite his 


~ “Oh, what a dirty game to put up on 


jan aS and ‘éet me aesatenaeed: as. an 


“ But—but Awiécicier women pixie 
of our own country!” 

“What can we do? Suppose we went 
to the authorities with our story? What 
then? Would the word of two obscure 
Americans be taken against the oath of 
native noblemen like Ferata and Sebaste? 
Even supposing the authorities we ap- 
pealed to didn’t chance to be members of F 
the Brotherhood ! : 

“We could blazon this story abroad. 

But, to outsiders, it would sound absurd, AS 
so impossible, that we'd simply be =e 
laughed at. Moreover, we'd expose our- 
selves to the revenge | of this aggregation 
all to no pur- = 


pose. Can’t you see?” 
“Yes,” said Billy, reluctantly, “1 
see. But it’s a blazin’ shame! An’ to 


think we've got to sit quiet an’ let this 
go on! Ain't “you goin’ to do Si os 
thing?” : 
I had risen. So had he. He evident- 
ly bore me no malice for my aaah noe 
dling of him. i 
“There’s nothing I°can do,” I an- 
swered. ‘At least not for the present. = 
The only hope is to go on with this 
miserable masquerade and watch for 
some miraculous opportunity to put a 
spoke in the Brotherhood’s wheel. This 
was a very pretty little romantic adven- 


, 


‘ture at the outset, but it has turned into 


something that looks unpleasantly like ~ _ 
ugly tragedy. It’s death to draw back; 
and, perhaps, it’s death to go on. What’ s 

your advice?” 

“We'll go on!” decreed Billy Gregg. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


RAPTURE AND THEN DISMAY. 


In melodramas or “ action romances,” 
adventure treads close on the heels of 
adventure, and episode on episode. 

The hero is thus fortunate in being 
braced constantly against new  mis- 
chances and-has no time at all wherein 
to calm down, reflect, and grow afraid. 
Those fiction heroes are lucky chaps. ~ 

According to every fiction-formula, — 
Sebaste’s revelation and our® joint ‘Te 
solve should have been followed at 
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of the most amazing description. But, 
- as a matter of fact,-for two’ whole days 
thereafter absolutely nothing occurred. 

On the third, however, enough hap- 
pened to make up for that, and to make 
me sick at heart with a crass folly that 
had first set.me to meddling with what 
was no concern of mine. 

During those two uneventful days I 
spent less time in meditating on the re- 
volting Brotherhood whereof Billy 
Gregg and I formed ourselves dishon- 
orary members than on a certain mental 
phenomenon of which I suddenly became 
aware. 

When Sebaste had told us of Amos 
Todd’s position as American agent (in 
other words ‘“‘spy’’) of the Brotherhood 
the knowledge ought, by every known 
law of ethics, to have increased to’ the 
highest degree my first distrust of 
Todd’s daughter, and warned me to steer 
clear of her. Yet the news had an ex- 
actly opposite effect. 

The thought of this innocent, child- 
faced girl loving and trusting her hyp- 
ocritical cur of a father and believing 
him to be the soul of honor, was, to me, 
infinitely pathetic. I felt irresistibly, 
overwhelmingly drawn to her in her 
helplessness. j 

I did not try to analyze the feeling. 
It was like nothing I had ever known 
before in all my thirty years. 
vaguely felt it was the culmination of a 
‘something that had been growing 
stronger and more compelling within me 
ever since the first hour my eyes had 
met hers. 

And then, all at once; I knew. what it 
was. : 

I was in love! 

Of course I was. Any fool could have 
seen that at a glance. And it had taken 
me weeks to discover it. 

Well, if one has led a womanless ex- 
istence for three decades, he cannot ex- 
pect that when love does at last visit 
him, it will come properly labeled. 

The very knowledge, while it took my 
‘breath away, filled me at the same time 
with a vague, glorious sort of happiness. 
The best proof of my silly ignorance of 
such matters rests in the fact that, for 
the moment, I never stopped to think 
nor to care whether or not she might 
_return my love. 


Yet I 


‘ 


That might or might not come later. 
At present I had quite enough emotion- 


thrust upon me_ to — one man’s mind 


busy. . 


Doris during those two days. Ferata 
had taken a fancy, apparently, to our 
party, for he spent nearly all his time 
with us. 


To my disgust, Doris and he seemed — 


to find much to say to each other. I was 
actually growing jealous’ Then I 
scolded myself for the unworthy senti- 
ment. 

He was a brilliant talker; she a fasci- 
nating girl. Of course they got on well 
together. And, after all, he talked to 
her no more than to Mme. de Tournon. 


“ Say,” observed Billy on the late af- — 
ternoon of the third day, as he and I left — 


the Todds’ private sitting-room, where 
Doris had been hostess at a little in- 
formal tea, “I’ve got_an idea.” : 
We were on our way to dress for din- 
ner. As we reached our rooms he went 
on: 
“Don't get mad, but—well," I’ve got 
a hunch that Miss Todd is Case 
No. 1.” 
“What!” . 
“Don’t do a scream! It jars me just 
as bad as,it jars you. But dope up the 
game for yourself. Says Sebaste to you: 


‘Who’s elected for Case No. 1?’ says — 


he, in words to that effect. ‘ Ferata,’ 
says yeu, just like that; grinnin’ to think 
what a hit you’re makin’ with yourself. 
“A fortnight later Sebaste says: ‘ He’s 
back in Naples. I'll put. him onto the 
job,’ says he. That evenin’-Ferata trails 


into the limelight an’ lays himself out to — 


make a noise like a ardent sooter to Miss 
Doris. How about it? Yes? No?” 

“ Billy,” I said impressively, ‘ 
lack is intelligence. In the first place, 
Miss Todd is the daughter of an officer 
in their cursed Brotherhood. In _ the 
second, Miss Todd isn’t the sort of girl 
who is dazzled by impecunious foreign 
noblemen or cares to marry such cattle. 
Old Todd is more kinds of a blackguard 
than I’ve got time to describe; 
honestly fond of his daughter and he 
wouldn’t consent to sell her to any man. 

“No, no, Billy, you'll have to hit on 
some other role. for Ferata. 


By some perverse fate I saw little of : 


“all you 


but he is 


He’s not 


courting Miss Todd, whatever he’s do- ‘ ~ 


_ man who can't be worth over a million 
- at the outside is too small game. for a 
~ real live duke.” 
“He ain’t so terrible much alive at 
that,” objected Billy, only half-con- 
vinced. “I’ve seen race-track men, back 
= 10 Sheepshead Bay, that’d make him look 
like a dead ’un.” 
< “He may think differently.” 
Well, don’t get woozy. I only gave 
you the tip to warn you.” ~ e 
— “Warn me? Why?” 
a Cause you’ re nutty over her,”’ re- 
_ plied Billy, in surprise that I should 
have asked. 
"Drop it!” I adjured him ‘hotly: 
form to drag women’s into 
jokes?” 
Pain’t a joke!” he retorild: 
you ain’t in love with her I never 
i , Nonsense!” vs 
“Don’t throw the bluff, Pete!” he 


hames 


ae TES 


” 


‘begged. ‘ What’s the use of wastin’ a 
good lie? You've got the worst case I 
ever saw. JI’ve been onto it for two 

weeks.” 


“But I never knew it myself till three 
days ago,” I cried, Rte off my 
_ guard. 

“The victim’s gen’rly the last one to. 
Z get wise,” said Billy, with oracular grav- 
See Ey Well, good luck to you, old man! 
I don’t set up to be a picker of winners 
in the maiden class, but unless I’m a 
- farmer, she don’t exactly hate you, 
_ either. You’ve made good runnin’ so 
far, Pete. Keep it up! I’m rootin’ for 
ae yous 
Foolish as it may seem, his classical 
-expressions of good-will cheered me 
amazingly. Besides, I felt better now 

that I shared my wonderful secret with 

some one. 5 

-Love is a queer thing. For years I 
~-had been a secretive, hard-headed busi- 
ness man; and now I was actually deri- 
ving pleasure from sharing life’s golden 
secret with an East Side ex-prize-fighter. 


and wonderfully made. 

So is the under jaw of the domestic 
cow. 
J sat through-dinner trying to keep 
up my end of the talk, but finding my- 


‘me at it; and—perhaps through embar- ~ 


of the long windows—came Doris. === 


asp, 


Verily, the human heart is fearfully 


dainty, 


self constantly stating at Doris: in ai = 
inane fashion. Once or twice she caught — ee 


rassment or annoyance at being stared - 
at—her cheeks went red and her eyes 
fell. 

“Oh, you’ve got her gon’! i chuckled 
Billy as we left the table. 

“ Shut up! ” T retorted. 

I strayed out on the balcony above the 
street. I wanted to be alone. I did not * 
know why. Below, along the sea-wall, 
some one was singing ‘‘ Addio, Mia Bella 
Napoli!” to a plaintive mandolin ac- 
companiment. The moolight lay in a 
broad track of silver athwart the bay. 


The soft airs of early April breathed 


‘across my face and I could hear the lap- 


“How often must I tell you it’s bad ‘ping of ripples along the shore. 


“ Moonlight—and « as outh—and Love 
—and /taly! sie : x 
‘T had read the line years s before and ces 
now it came back to me in all its full Ze3 
and sweet meaning. And with it—part- = S- 
ing with little white hands the portitres . 


TI had not heard her. But I turned 
to meet her, even before she appeared  —— 
from behind: the heavy curtains, -Some- ss 
thing told me she was near. ES 

The beauty of the night was in my Ss 
brain. She alone had been needed to 
fata it all. = 

There she stood, her shimmering white  —__ 
Gres and big luminous eyes against the — 
velvet background of the hangings, the 


glory of the moonlight forming an au- , 
reole about her. SS 
And thén—neither of us had aboken : 


—I don’t know how it happened; but | 
I had sprung forward and caught her in 
my arms. 

Her willowy, slender figure lay quiet 


‘against my breast for the remotest frac- 


tion of a minute. Then, with a little 
she made as though she would 
freesherself. ? 

I, in my stark ignorance of women, __ 
released her. She took a step backward, 
though, as it seemed to me, not in an- 
ger or disgust. : 

And as she did so, a bar of light from 
the corridor pierced the aperture between 
the curtains and fell full upon her. : 

My eyes dwelt on her beauty in utt 
rapture, taking in’ every detail 
beetle eS hair, ene 


cheeks, the wide, glorious eyes, the filmy 


‘white dress, whose lace jabot had be- 


_-come disarranged by pressure against 


my chest. : 
Then—then all the rapture and moon- 
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light and besuey =e out of life, leaving 
me desolate. 4 

My changed face must have told her 
something, for she shrank back in amaze 
before my look. 


(To be continued.) 


=e 
When a Princess Falls in Love. 
BY ELIZABETH YORK MILLER. 


A story with an up-to-date fairyland setting and a rude riding over the conventions. 


HE real name of the Princess was— 
but why spoil the story at the 
start? You'll find out soon enough. 

It is sufficient, isn’t it, that she lived in 
a truly real castle on the banks of the 
Rhine—I .mean the American Rhine— 
and all princesses live in castles on the 
banks of Rhines. At least, so said the 
story-books. 

The castle was built of gray stone and 
“had a dozen towers and a thousand win- 
dows. So many towers that hide-and- 
seek became burdensome, and so many 


windows that the maids despised clean- - 


ing them, which even the maids of a 
- princess may do. 

The Princess was seven when she first 
discovered her royal origin and it tickled 
her fancy so mightily that she stuck to 
it from then on. ~ 

It. happened very simply. The 
French governess reading her a French 

“fairy-tale, translated from the German— 
for, of course, the best of them are cer- 
tainly not French but German, and 
-Danish, and American—as I was saying, 
. the French governess, by the lurid de- 
scriptions of high life which poured 
from her lips, was the means of convin- 
cing the princess that she was a princess. 

The governess didn’t know what a 
revelation she had made, but she was a 
stupid sort, anyhow, 
known to see through a pane of glass 
when it was held up before her. 

Most little girls had to pretend, but 
everything about the Princess was real. 
The castle was real, the walled-in estate 

- was real, and the Queen was—vwell, she 
was depressingly real. 

One hesitated about the King, but only 
for a moment. As soon as you saw him 
sign a check, and he was constantly sign- 


and was never 


ing them, you knew that he was real, 


too. 

There was something that you liked 
about the King. In spite of his power 
and his money he was human. 


He was jolly, too, and he dearly eee 


a practical joke, but the best thing of all 


about him was the fact that he had- 


originated in the peasantry—they call it 
the “common people” over here. 
Princess fully sympathized with him, 
and there were times when she wished 
that she had been born a peasant, too. 
She always looked on approvingly 
when the King sneaked into his big, vel- 
vet-floored library, picked his way 
through the quantities of mahogany fur- 
niture and hooked his old pipe from be- 


The 


hind the picture-frame where he kept it ES = 


hidden. 


She would run and bring the vulgar 


little bag of long-cut from the farthest 
recess of the table drawer, and then sit 
on the arm of his chair while he smoked 
and told her stories of his first girl—the 
girl who had given him that very pipe— 
and how she had been married these 
many years to the same farmer that he 
used to play with when they were i 
farmer boys together. 

The Princess loved these stories, 
wove a beautiful romance around the 
King and his having to renounce the 
lovely peasant gitl because of his exalt- 
ed rank. 

She told some of the romance to the 
King himself, and he -roared mightily 
with laughter, but she never told the 
Queen. * - . 

Now, 


most auspicious day.. It was the eigh- 


teenth birthday of the Princess herself,  — 
who now quite firmly believed that she 


She : 


this little story opens on a 


would like to go with me, Evelyn. 


HE ARGOS! 


had turned an important corner on life’s- 


highway, and was somiething more of a 
woman than a child. 
- When she came down to breakfast the 
ne pulled the Princess’s ear and called 
her ‘“‘ Pussy.” Then he asked what he 
_ could do for her by way of a birthday 
present. 

“Tam going into town on the 10.10,” 
put in the Queen, “and perhaps you 
You 

may have a holiday from lessons, as it is 

_ your birthday, and we will have lunch 

at Sherry’s and go to a matinée, if you 
. wish.” 

She-said it with true queenly elegance, 

_and looked extremely regal in her morn- 

ing gown of pink silk and lace, a hot- 


house grape poised in her dainty = : 


fingers. - 
_ But the Princess, like the’ Danghty 
child she had ever been, refused to be 
- impressed. She didn’t want to go into 
--town with her mother, and flatly told 
her so. 

“What do you want?” asked her 
father, anxious to please. 

“T don’t want to be bothered, papa, 
that’s what! Leave me alone for one 
- day and let me do anything that comes 
“into my head. That would be charity. 
I’m tired of being a Princess. I want 
to put on a disguise and forget myself.” 

- “Such: nonsense!” remarked — the 
~ Queen, rising and shaking down her 
laces ponderously. ~“‘ You’ll- spoil that 
child, Eben, if you will persist.” 

“Persist in what?” asked the King 
_ innocently, swallowing his cup of coffee 
~ at a gulp. 

But the Queen had swept loftily out 
of the room,.and the King and the Prin- 
cess were left to themselves. 

“You see, papa, for once in my life 
I want to feel free—to follow my own 
will, I— 

“As far as I can judge, you always 

do follow your own will, but suit your- 
self,” said the King easily. “ You'll 

have to count me out, though. Langford 

is coming up this morning and we have 

ssome railroad reports to. go “over. Per- 
haps this afternoon I 

“Oh, never mind you! 


cess quickly, flushing up to the roots of 
her curly brown hair. 
Mr. 


“Tell me about 


_ this Langford. He’s your new 


* said the Prin- : 


secretary, isn’t Te Hes the on eae 

pictufe you showed to Cousin Clara, _ — 

and she said he was the ert Christy — pee 

man.’ = 
“ Yes, same one. He’ s got brains, too, 

if he is pretty. Whatever became of that 

picture, anyway? Come to think of it, 

I’ve never seen it since. I'll bet-a cookie - 

Clara helped herself to it.” = * 


“No, she didn’t,” said the Princess = 
candidly. “T took it and it’s up-stairs 
now in my top bureau drawer. Do you 


want it, particularly?” 

The King looked at the Princess and 
the Princess looked at the King, and 
then he said: “Evelyn, I think you had 
better go to New York with your mother — 
this morning. T’ll give you a blank 
check and you- can. “buy anything you 
blame please.” 

“All right, papa, thank “eS ever so 
much. The check will come in handy, — 
but I won’t go to New York. Icouldn’t 
bear to be so far away from you on my 
birthday, and, _ besides, don’t forget, you" 
promised——” — 

The King tried to look severe, but 
the effort was a failure, for a pair of 
soft little arms went around his «neck, 
and a coaxing voice said. “I’m your 
onliest daughter, dads dear, and don’t — 
be cross with me. I’m going for a ride, ~ 
a-nice, long ride, and what time did you 
say Mr. Langford was coming?” : 

“JT didn’t say, Pussy, but since you~ 
are so interested, why, he'll be here = -. 
"most any time. He’s going to bring up 
that new Panhard I-bought Saturday.” ~* 

“Then he’ll come by the State Road, 
won’t he dads?” =. 

“There's. no other way he could 
come.”’ : 

‘All right,’ answered the Princess 
enigmatically, “ perhaps I’l1 see him.” 

She flew up the wide marble stairs to 
her own particular corner of the castle “ 
and demanded instant assistance = her 
maid. 

Into her most becoming riding- -habit 


she got as fast as possible, telephoned to 


the stables for her horse, and was down- 
stairs again, before one would haye 
deemed it possible, with her three-cor- 
nered hat set severely on her bright curls _ 
and a huge bunch of violets” ae S in 
the = of her coat. : 


Z 


at the front door. 
‘was waiting and the Queen paused, one 


The depot wagon 


foot on the step, to regard her daughter. 
“ Where are you going, Evelyn? ” she 
asked disapprovingly. 
~“ Just riding, mama,” said the Prin- 
cess with a lightness she did not feel. 
Somehow, the Queen always affected 
everybody in the same way. You felt 
guilty in her august presence whether 
you were really guilty or not. 
“Very well, my child, since you seem 
to prefer it, but bear in mind that there 
are seven miles of roads within our place. 


It will be hardly necessary for you to 


ride outside. In fact, I don’t consider 
it safe for you on the high-road with 
only Thomas for escort.” 

“Yes, mama,” said the Princess 
meekly, at the same moment-favoring her 
groom with a brief wink which was 
“meant to assure him that they would do 
just as they chose. 

Thomas, being what they call a fairly 
well-trained servant, did not return the 
wink. In fact, he gave the impression 
of resenting it, for he turned immediate- 
ly and gave close attention to his mis- 
tress’s horse, whose saddle-girth appar- 
ently needed- adjusting. 

In another moment they were off, can- 
tering briskly along the hard, shady 
road, bordered on either side by wh-t the 
poet calls ‘bossy cells,” with just a 
glimpse of the sheep feeding on the 
meadow-slope and the great, gray castle 
rising sharply behind them. 

It was very beautiful, and an ordinary 
person would have counted her cup of 
joy full, but not so the Princess. 

Dissatisfaction gnawed at her breast. 

a What's the use of being a Prin- 
cess,” she argued to herself, as they drew 
nearer and nearer to the forbidden gate- 
way, beyond which she might not go. 

“There’s no sense in being alive if one 
can’t do as she pleases on her eighteenth 
birthday! Besides, my father said so, 
and isn’t he quite as important as the 
Queen?” 
~ The Princess knew very well that he 


wasn’t, but she touched up her horse, 
~ all the same, and cantered disobediently 


through the gateway into the hard, 
white State road. Thomas followed, for 
there was nothing else for him to do, and 
it was useless to expostulate. 
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Once on the high-road, however, the 


Princess suddenly altered her tactics. It — 
was difficult for a mere Pee to follow — 


her royal vagaries. 


From a brisk canter she brought her Ss 


horse suddenly to a slow walk. Once 
she pulled out her little watch and 
examined it critically. 
though she had planned a rendezvous. 

Several cars aeat by them, but none 
was the Panhard, when suddenly, in the 
distance, the Princess heard the long, 
musical ‘wail of a Gabriel horn, and soon 
descried a huge red car ascending the 
difficult Arch Hill. © 

She knew it instantly. for only a few 
days before she had helped to select. that 
very Car. 

She -waited at the top of the hill, 
knowing that the sharp turn at the sum- 
mit would bring her well into view of 


the occupant of the car, when he would 3 


be going slow, of necessity. 

One: quick glance told her that it was 
the one she was expecting, and then the 
Princess must have had a sudden inspira- 
tion, for she did a most extraordinary 
thing. I am almost ashamed to tell 
of it. - ENE 

She dug her heel sharply into the side 
of her unsuspecting little horse, gave a 
quick tug at the bridle which made him 
rear unexpectedly, and promptly slip- 


ping her foot out of the stirrup, she slid — 


~te-the ground with a. wild, melodramat- 
ic shriek, subsiding into a meek, motion-_ 
less heap. 5 

It was all accomplished so quickly 
that the astonished Thomas had barely 
time to dismount and run to her before 
the great car came to a full stop at her 
side, and a very anxious young man 


jumped out to investigate the extent of — 


damage he had caused. 
“Oh, dear, oh, dear!”? murmured the 
Princess, as though in great pain. ‘“ Oh, 


dear, oh, dear, oh, dear!” 


Then she fainted and the young man 


lifted her head upon his shoulder and_ 
supported her in his arms. 
written all over his face. 
“My dear young lady,” he pleaded 
fearfully. ‘‘ Please tell me where you 
are hurt, and can’t I do something?” ~ 
The Princess came to conveniently, 
and answered him. - - 
“TY don’t know, it’s my ankle—no, no, 


x 


It was almost as 


Alarm was_ 


never mind, i: guess’ ‘it’s: my arm; it 


= 


“You're a funny dittle girl, : 


might be my shoulder.” 

Thomas suddenly smiled behind his 

hand in spite of himself. 

“Tt’s hurt all over she is, I guess,” he 
‘remarked, as he went to capture his mis- 
-tress’s. restive mount, which was placidly 

chewing grass~ by the roadside in the 
very face of the chugging red monster 

- which had so frightened him. 
— The young man did not see Thomas 
smile. He was more intimately con- 
cerned in stroking the slim, pretty hand 

: which had slipped its glove. He was 

~ busy thinking what a nice hand it was, 
when the Princess spoke languidly. 

“Perhaps, sir, you could take me 
home. Were you going far?” 

- “Not very far,” 

man. “And I will be glad to take you 

home. If possible I: would like to stop 
first and let my employer know the cause 
of my delay. That is, of course, if you 
- feel able.” 

Oh, yes, indeed,” said the Princess 
Ze “cheerfully, despite her painful accident. 
~ “Ym really all right. Just shaken up 

= a bit, you know. But may I ask who 


Ry 


Cie 


your employer is? Perhaps I know 
him.” 
“Sure. His name is Mr. Eben 


Standard. You’ve heard of him, at any 
rate. Pretty nearly as rich as they 
make ’em, but a mighty good sort for = 
that.” 
“Thomas,” 
ing to her groom, 
Mr. Standard’s secretary; he will take 
» me home in his motor-car. You may go 
on with the horses. Oh, thank you!” 
This last remark was occasioned by 
_ Mr. Langford lifting her gently in his 
~ arms and placing her on the red leather 
seat next to the driver’s. She was glad 
he hadn’t expected her to sit in the ton- 
neau. 
“How did you know I was Mr. 
_ Standard’s secretary?” he asked as soon 
“as they were fairly started. “I might 
be the chauffeur.” 
“No, yow’re not the chauffeur. I’ve 
seen him lots of times. He’s a little, 
- greasy Frenchman and he wears a mus- 
tache which they would make him shave 
off only he’s uglier without it.” 
Langford threw back his head and 
laughed gleefully. 


said the Princess, 


- 
— 


= 


‘driven 


. 
answered the young 


turn- 


“this gentleman is I’ve got such a jolly plan. 


“and how comes it you are so famifiat- 
with the Standard family?” Seat 
“Oh, we live about here, and gossip 
will get over the hedges, you know. 


Here’s the gate,’ she continued, “ and 
Ill show you the way through the 
grounds, if you don’t know it. I’ve 
through many — times, 
strangers are apt to get mixed.” 

“All right, I’ll be obliged to you. 
But it looks as though this road to the 
left leads straight to the house.” 

“Oh, no, no, it doesn’t,” she cried 
hastily. ‘‘ Turn- quick, to your right! 
There! Why, you’d have got into a 
‘perfect maze if you took that other 
road.” 

She leaned back contentedly as hey 
bowled swiftly into the drive that was to 


take them remorselessly over those seven ~ 


long miles before bringing a at Mr. 
Standard’s front door. 

Did I say seven Jong miles? 

It seemed just seven minutes, but they 
had chatted of a hundred different things 
and he told her his name and she told 
him a name that was not hers, and 
all the time a wicked plan was evolving 
itself in the brain of the Princess. 

“Mr, Langford,” she said impulsive- 
ly, “I want you to do something for 
me! ” 

S Anything in the world,” he assured 
her recklessly. 

“All right, 


a 


that’s a promise. 
You'll laugh 
when you hear it. Just take me in with 
you when you go, and introduce me to — 
Mr. Standard as your cousin. I want — 
to see the inside of their house. I’m 
_just dying to! And then when you are 
through with your work we can roam 
around and enjoy ourselves a bit be- 
fore you take me home.” 

A troubled line spread itself over the 


now 


forehead of the young man and he 
fidgeted uneasily. 
“Td be glad to,” he stammered, 


“but there are lots of reasons why I 
couldn’t ‘do that, you know. : 
wouldn’t be fair to Mr. Standard, would ~— 
it? And, then, your people would, cer- 
tainly worry about you.” 

The Princess put on her prettiest: pout, 
which the: ss never Rees i 


and —— 


Hitkt. ta 


WHEN A PRINCESS FALLS IN LO 


5 “Now that’s all nonsense,” she 
+ argued, ‘Mr. Standard is all right. 
He isn’t a bit grouchy like his brother. 
‘He’s full of fun—everybody knows that. 
And my mother is in town to-day and 
won't be home till dinner-time, so I’m 
‘safe enough.” 

“But how about your riding-habit?” 

“Don’t let a little thing like that 
worry you. Aren’t you even a little bit 
clever? You met me as I was going to 
ride in the park; it was such a nice 
morning that I couldn’t resist taking a 
tun into the conte with you. Don’t 
you see?” = 

Bo¥ Cs. ie think I see,” said Mr. Lang- 
ford, a slow smile spreading itself over 
his face. 

As he spoke. they drew up idee the 
big porte-cochére, and Langford jumped 
out and held out his hand to his fair 

* cousin.’ = 

“The door opened at that moment and 
Mr. Standard himself came out, demo- 
--* cratically, to meet his secretary. At 
: ‘sight of his daughter he pursed up his 

_lips and was about to emit a whistle of 
surprise when he happened to catch the 
. Princess’s eye. 

She was favoring him with a wink 
similar to the one she had bestowed upon 
Thomas. Mr. Standard was reasonably 
quick and he forgot to whistle, and 
Langford stepped gaily in where the 
angels fear to tread. 

= “Good morning,” he began blithely. 
“Mr. Standard, I took the liberty of 
bringing my—my cousin out with me 

_ this morning, for—for a little run—into 

=the country, you know. She was going 

riding, but—but I insisted.” 

The Princess nearly burst with laugh- 
ter, and the King just put out his hand 
and said: “ Your cousin’s a bird, Lang- 
ford! What’s her name?”’ 

Langford was stung into silence by 
the unexpected levity of his employer, 
but the Princess filled the gap by say- 

. ing prettily, ee My name is Mary Mur- 
ray, sir.’ 

~ And the King said: 

_ _ know you.” 
= He ushered them into the library and 
~ when Mary Murray offered modestly to 
withdraw while they transacted their 
va _ business, Mr, Standard would have none 
of it, but insisted that ‘she must sit where 


. 


ss eis glad to 


thing like that. 


he could. keep He eyes ¢ on her, and that 
they must both stay-to lunch, all of which Ss 
was very gratifying to the Princess, and 
very puzzling to the secretary. = 
Mr. Langford went through his iba 
that morning as one in a dream. All 
the while there whirled through his brain — 
the image of a wilful young creature 
in a riding-habit, who used slang, and © 
was almost too familiar witha man who 
demanded all kinds of respect from the — 
average person. = 
_ Uppermost in his mind, however, was — 
the knowledge that he was deceiving 
Mr. Standard. A hundred times it was 
on the tip of his tongue to tell the nore = : 
but the blue eyes were constantly warn-— 
ing him, and man has ever been a slave <2 
to such eyes as those. 
At lunch they sat opposite to ane 
other, with the King between them, and — 
~ the Princess sighed and couldn’t eat be- — 
cause she was in love, and so did the 
secretary. But the- King’s appetite was 
unimpaired and fortunately, while he — 
was clever in most things, he didn’t see 
what was going on under his very nose. 
The Princess fitted-into her surround- — 
ings beautifully, and while the handsome — 
young secretary dared to dream, he be- 
gan to wish that he, too, was rich and 
could provide such an exquisite setting 
for—well, somebody who would have 


-golden-brown hair and blue eyes, and — 


look so well in a riding-coat. 

Luncheon over, Mr. Standard dis- 
missed his secretary with the invitation — 
to stay about as long as he pleased and 
enjoy himself showing his “cousin” 
the place. 

So they strolled out on the terraces 
and fed the peacocks, and she told him 
all about her childhood’s play of being — 
a princess and living in a castle just like | 
this. 

“Only,” she said, “a truly princess 
is so lonely, isn’t she? And don’t_you 
think that even a princess who lived in — 
such a place as this might be a : 
too?” = 

“T think sie: might,” 
gravely. “I’ve heard that Mr. 
ard’ has a daugher. They say the — 
mother is very strict with her; they are 
afraid of fortune-hunters. or some- 
But any dear little — 
for instanc 


he answered 
Stand- — 


princess, like - yourself, 
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whom I chanced to discover in even so 
beautiful a palace~as this,‘ I would try 
_ very hard to take away with me. You 
see, I couldn’t forget that she would 
have to marry a prince if she stayed, 
and I, being only an ordinary -mortal, 
would. be jealous of that confounded 
prince.” 
“But you’re the Prince, 
The very Prince I’ve——” 
Then she stopped and blushed furi- 


himself ! 


“Of course not,” said the Princess 
: coldly, withdrawing her hand. “I 
don’t mean anything of the kind. It 
was only a fairy-story and I was just 
z talking.” 
= “Talk some more, Mary Murray,” 
= said softly. 
“My name is Evelyn,” she snapped. 
x “Ts it? That’s a beautiful name and 
_ just the kind that a Princess ought to 
wear. May I call you the ‘ Princess 
Evelyn’?” 

A sparkle of fun came into the Prin- 
cess’s eyes and she looked up at him de- 
murely. 

“Tf£ you will tell me what to call 
you: ~ ” 


he 


surroundin; ss a bit. For _ instance, 
‘ Prince Bill,’ now, that’s a hot old name, 
isn’t it?” 


“But King William is all right!” 

: “Td be satisfied to have you call me 
= ‘ Billy ’—that is, if you thought you 
could like me well enough.” 

= The Princess pulled a red rose -to 
pieces and blew the petals over him mis- 
chievously. 

“Be careful, sir,” she admonished 
him. ‘First thing you know, I'll be 
saying, ‘ Oh, this is so sudden!’ ” 

- “JT wish you would—I just wish you 
would!” said Billy earnestly. “ Ever 
since I first saw you-——” 

“So long, long . go.” 

“Well, it seems as nae I had 
known you forever.” 

“Yes? Well, please go on. 

since you first saw me——” 


” 


Ever 


. crossly, ‘ 


ously. It sounded somehow immodest, 
for all it ran so .trippingly off her — 
~ tongue. 
“You don't really mean,” he began 
excitedly, © You don’t mean that PLS : 
that I 


She laughed with him, and then said, - 


“Ever since that moment I’ve been 
dying to he hesitated. = 

“Well, why don’t you?”  —~ Se ae ee 

= Why don’t I what?” Billy was 
holding himself steady with difficulty, 
his yoice shook and he leaned perilously 
near the lips that tempted him. 

“You know, in the. fairy- story,” be- 
gan the Princess musingly, “when cea 
prince loves the princess he—— : 

“Yes! He does what?” 

“Oh, he just tells her so—stupid! ” 

The Princess was getting pettish. 

“Goodness gracious, Billy,” she said 
have I got to do it all?” 

In an instant Billy’s arms were around 


-her and he had kissed her full on her — 


sweet, red mouth. - - 
‘Oh, dear!” she panted. “Let me 
go, let me go, I say! How dare you?” 
“Oh, I-dare, all right, and I won't 
let you go until you peomuse: Evelyn. 
‘* Promise what? 2 = : 
“To marry me.” Se 
The Princess laughed” provokingly. 
And then she said in a soft, little voice: 
“Indeed, I'll promise. I’ve been in 
love with you ever since I first saw your 
picture, and I meant to marry you, 
then.” i 
He held her off at arm’s length. ~ 


De 


“What do you mean, darling? My 
picture?” : 
~ “Nothing,” said the Princess. “ Some 


“My name doesn’t fit in with royal / day I'll tell: you, but you must let me go. 


The servants will see you. And besides, — 
haven’t you been a little hasty? How 
do you know who I am? I might be = 
almost anybody, or nobody.” 

“J don’t care who you are! You're 
the sweetest, dearest little girl in the 
whole world. Why, if you were Mr. 
Standard’s daughter herself, I’d ask you 


_to marry me just the same.” 


“Would you really? Now, that’s 
what I call real woble of you.” The 
Princess fairly shook with laughter. 
““T ‘don’t know why you're laughing.” 
“No, but you will. If you want to 
marry me, you must ask my father— 
that’s proper, isn’t it?” 
He nodded. 
‘Well, come along. Let’s say good- 
by to your—employer—and borrow his 
car to take me home in.’ ae 
The sun was going down behind the = <= 
mountains across the river as they slow-— 


ly made their way toward the house, 
his arm about her slender waist. The 

: sky was dyed a beautiful yellow and 
crimson and the river. shone «brilliantly 
_ to match. 

= a Isn't it lovely?” sighed the Prin- 

— cess, “and just like my fairy- yy. come 
: - true. There he is!” 

She pointed her finger to where Mr. 
Standard sat on the stone terrace facing 
the west, taking a solitary cup of tea, his 
weather-beaten old pipe in his hand. 

“Hello,” he said  good- naturedly. 
“You here yet, Langford?” 

He took out his watch and looked at 
the Princess. 

= “Just five minutes more _ and your 


~had a beautiful birthday, and Mr. 


oh, yes, “he wants to ask you. something 2 
“important—it’s about me. 


mother will be home. I heard the trai 
whistle. Better scoot and change your 
dress if you don’t want to get into 
trouble. And I guess I’ d better hide 
this.” = 
_ He grinned and knocked the ashes out 
of-his pipe against the wicker tea-tabie. 

The Princess exchanged a knowing 
wink with the King. = 

‘All right, papa,” eG Ss 
Lang- * 


And; 


she said. 
ford is going to stay for dinner. 


And, papa 


—you might as well say ‘yes’ now as 
later on. It will be ever so much 
nicer!” 


X 


SYNOPSIS OF ‘CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


THROUGH a series of misfortunes, Clay Hopworthy is unable to obtain a “position; 
the promise of which has brought him to New York. = 
= : Reduced to his last dollar he runs across Brent, a good-hearted, Bohemian sort, 
: engaged in demonstrating the possibilities in a hand-to-mouth existence. 
occasion to assist a lady, who gives him her address, saying she has some work for him. 


A (CUE FROM CHANCE. | 


BY JAMES E, DEMERIT, 
2 Author of * Ss The Puzzle at the “‘Alberon,” “A Turn of the Wheel,” “All in a Name,” et te. 


A glimpse behind the scenes at the making of a musical comedy, together with an account — ; 
of some exciting incidents in the careers of the men who hatched it out. 


Later he has 


On the way thither he is mistaken for a thief, and in escaping from the pursuing — 


mob, finds himself at her very door. 


She proves to be Miss Kendrickson, a sculptor, in need of a ‘model. 

On their next meeting Brent tells him that he has written the music to a musical 

comedy, but can find no one to write the libretto. 

~ facile pen, and they form a partnership, also interesting Miss Craymore, a light- -opera 


~star, in the scheme. 


On his next visit Clay finds that Miss Kendrickson has persuaded her wealthy and 

somewhat invalid uncle to take Clay as a_ companion. 

F Borrow, the old man’s nephew, who kept Hopworthy out of his previous position, inter- 
= feres, insulting Clay in such a manner that he gently but firmly puts him out. 


~ 


Clay proves to be possessed of a 


“Fa the midst of their interview, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
-AN UNENVIABLE. POSITION. 


HE outer door of Miss Kendrick- 
=e son’s studio shut with a snap of the 


in futile rage against the panels while he 
hurried back to the workshop and to the 
Seualocot and her uncle. ~ 


s spring- -lock, and Clay left Borrow to kick . 


 *This- story js in the August issue of THE ArGosy. 
any address on receipt of 20 cents. 


There was a broad couch at one side — 
and Clay was amazed to see the old — 
man stretched upon it, with Miss Ken- 
drickson slapping his hand. He had ~ 
heard no fall, or cry, but the old gentle 
man was unconscious, with set eyes and — 
breath that came stertorously. ax 

The young man sprang forward, ask- 
ing no question at the moment, but- 
The two back numbers will be mailed doe 
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ome the patient's tie and collar, 


opened his shirt, and gave his windpipe 
full play. 
his eyeballs rolled down and the lids 
closed over them. 

“ And you call that Spanley? ” Clay 
asked the niece in wonder. “ It’s more 
like epilepsy.” 

-“Sh!’’ she said. “ He’s had these fits 
for years. He had them when he was a 
boy, I understand. They have grown 
,on him of late.” 

“That scoundrel should not have wor- 
ried him, then.” 

“ Cousin ‘George Borrow has his rea- 
sons for worrying him, perhaps,” she re- 
turned bitterly. “ Now you know why I 
am so anxious to have you take charge of 
Uncle Dan. Somebody must watch him 
and defend him from Borrow—and 
others.” 

“But doesn’t he know his own dan- 


ger?” demanded Clay, looking down at’ 


the now quietly sleeping patient. 

. ‘He has no memory of these par- 
oxysms when he recovers,” the sculptor 
replied quietly. “‘ And it only makes him 
angry to hint vat them. Some time he'll 
go off in one.’ 

Clay shuddered. “And you mean to 
say that Borrow knows it?” 

“T do. And others of the family who 
are always disturbing the old man, too. 
Oh, I told you that you would be mixed 
up in a nice family scandal!” 

“T don’t want to be!” groaned Clay. 
“This is no job for a man outside the 


- family.” 


“That’s exactly why it Zs your job,” 
she declared. “You are an_ outsider. 
You have no reason for wanting him to 
die—— 

“My God!” gasped the young ‘man, 
falling back. 

“JY mean what I say,” 
bitterly. “It is for your benefit to keep 
him alive. The longer he lives—if you 
suit him—the longer you'll keep your 
situation. Defend him from excitement. 
Defend him from his own family.” 

“ This—this is awful, Miss Kendrick- 
son.” 

“ce Oh, 
family that are waiting for dead men’s 
shoes. That wretch who was just kick- 
ing my door would shut Uncle Dan up 
in the insane asylum if he dared. He is 


she seeuraed 


the Borrows aren’t the only 


= om sae 


helpless, you see, when he is this way. 


It always ends in a short sleep. There! 


He seemed easier at once; he is waking.” 


Her voice dropped to a thrilling whis- 
per. Her face eeatessed real feeling as 
she added: 

“ Do you see how much he needs some- 
body disinterested? You will stay with — 
him, won’t you, Mr. Hopworthy?” 

“Toy try it,” groaned Clay. 

Old Mr. Borrow sat up suddenly, 
blinking his eyes; then he stared at the 
two looking at him. 

_ “ Why—why!” he gasped. 
fall asleep?” 

“Tt looks like it, “Uncle Dan,” Miss 
Kendrickson said carelessly. “Do you 


“Did I 


feel rested?” 


“Do you know—I don’t remember 
Oh! is that. you, young man?” he 
finished, eying Clay with better under- 
standing. “Well, what do you say? 
Will you accept my terms?” 

Not a word about George Borrow ;» 
nor a remembrance of the shock, or fit, 
or whatever it had been. Clay recovered 
his own composure, 

ey accept, sir,” he said. 

“Good! Ah! my tie and collar. 
What’s this? ” 

“T loosened them for you, sir,’ 
Clay respectfully. ‘I 
would—er—nap better.” 
~ “Yes, yes! Thanks!” 

Clay rebuttoried the collar and tied the 
silk string deftly. The old gentleman 
seemed to approve. 

“WVe-ry good,” he said, rising whet 
Clay had finished. “ Now: Niece Sadie, 
are you going to dinner with me?” 

“Yam ready, Uncle Dan.” 

Mr. Borrow. passed Clay a card. 

“ Call at that address as early as eight 
to-morrow morning,” he said. ‘“ Good 
night!” and so let his new employee go. 

Clay was not sorry to get away by him- 
self. He wanted time to think the matter 


” said 
thought you 


over and get his mind adjusted to the 


strange situation. 

Besides, he wished to go out ahead of 
the old gentleman and his niece to see if 
the younger Borrow was about. That 
individual, he made up his mind, was an 
out-and-out villain; and there was some 


satisfaction in thwarting him in his at- | 


tenipts upon his uncle’s peace of mind, 


considering aes S Perera grievatice = 


a 


* 


Manufacturing Company. F 
a But Borrow had disappeared. Clay 
~ nevertheless waited in the shadow of a 
neighboring doorway until ‘he saw Miss 
Kendrickson and the old man come out 
of the studio building, hail a cab, and 
drive away. 
Z Then he went home, and as he hurried 
northward along Seventh Avenue he be- 
gan to realize that at last he was really 
- decently fixed in the city. A week be- 
fore he had been wandering along Broad- 
way, with a single dollar in his pocket, 
afraid to break it, and — where 
he should sleep. 

Now he had obtained what seein 
to be a financially good situation, even if 
the work and associations were unpleas- 
ant, and had made several good friends, 
as wells He hurried on to Mrs. Lem- 

- mon’s, in haste to meet the chief_of those 
good friends, John Vivian Brent. 

f . Clay was not the man to take any out- 
z side party into the unpleasant matter 
__ which had opened his eyes this evening. 


The Borrows’ private affairs were not a 


subject for discussion between Brent and 
himself. 

He only told Brent that he had suc- 
ceeded in securing the hoped-for posi- 
tion, and the composer congratulated him 

extravagantly. Clay had some doubt as 


however. 
He went in the morning to the Am- 
boyne Apartment Hotel, where his new 
_ employer lived. Miss Kendrickson had 
left Clay to find out for himself the real 
state of Mr. Borrow’s mind. Her hints 
had only prepared him for the realities 
of the case. 

The old gentleman believed that he 
was quite able to take care of himself, 
both physically and mentally. But Clay 
soon saw that, although it would be ab- 
solute cruelty to shut him up, Daniel 
Borrow was as crazy as half the inmates 
of the insane asylums of the State. 

One thing Clay discovered at once: the 

- inferior employees of the hotel, where 

the old man occupied the finest suite, 
were taking advantage of his weaknesses. 

2 What with unnecessary tips, and 
__“hard-luck ” stories told the old man by 
3 - everybody from the scrub-woman to the 
= head-waiter i in the dining-room, Clay was 


_ to whether such congratulation was due, 


AES, a3 manager of the Slocum staggered the ince ‘day by the unnecessary 


expenditure of small sums. — 

Daniel Borrow was naturally kind- 
hearted and easily accessible—to every- 
body but those who really might have 
some claim upon his generosity. He 
suspected and feared all his relatives, and _ 
~began by looking on Clay himself ‘with = 
plain doubt. 

The young fellow, however, who oe 
as Mr. Borrow’s “ private secretary,’* — 
soon decided what attitude he should 
take. He might have doubled his salary 
‘the first week by what many would have 
called “legitimate graft.” =u 

Instead, he went to the manager of the — 


hotel and, usurping an authority that he — 


did not possess, made that gentleman be-- ee 
lieve that he was really engaged by Mr. sy 
Borrow’s friends to look out for him. se = 

“Your employees here are robbing Mr. _ = 
Borrow,” he said severely. ‘They are 


jogging his elbow for tips, or working = 
on his sympathies for presents, all day 
long. Unless it is sepped we shall go 

to some other hotel.” 

- Now, at this time, Clay had about as" 
much influence with his employer as a 
fly; but Brent would have: said he 
“bluffed well.” Besides, the manager 
was an honest man. 

“Tt shall be stopped if I have to dis- 
charge every person in my employ. “We 
want Mr. Borrow here.” 

“Unnecessary to discharge anybody. : 
“Merely warn them that. I am watching, 
and the first one who tries to ‘make a 
touch,” as they call it, I'll report to you « 
and he or she will be sent away.” : 

“But I can’t stop his tipping them,” 
the manager said. 

“You must. Tell them they must re- 
fuse any tip that Mr. Borrow offers. 
He'll tip his waiter, and the chamber- 
maid, and elevator-boy at the end of each 
week—4s your other patrons do.” 

And this was done. The old gentle- 
man was saved from two to ten dollars — 
a day, for his memory was so short that. 
sometimes the same story of a “ touch-— 
ing” nature would be worked twice on 
him in the Same twenty-four hours, be- 
fore C lay took the matter in hand. 

This is getting a little ahead of the 
story, however. To go back to the first — 
day Clay spent as Mr. Borrow’s: facto- 3 
tum. 


MB ee 


It humbled his pride a‘bit to be at the 

beck and call of so exacting a master. 

But, then, there was the ten dollars a 

se week and his living expenses. .A man 

can bury pride, pros his duties are 
: respectable. — 

At least, Clay determined to bury his. 

_ And it was not so hard to please Mr. 

- Borrow in most matters. 

He helped him first with his corre- 

spondence. Then he read the newspaper 

to him, put his library in order while the 


old gentleman wrote some personal let- 

ters, went to luncheon with him, and 

finally saw him off to make calls for the 
afternoon. 


Having now two or three hours to him- 
self, Clay hurried down to Brent’s lodg- 
ings, and there he arrived just. in time* 
to view an upheaval in Mrs. Cushing’s 
household, the storm-center of which was 
=e his friend: Brent. 

A’ girl with a dirty apron—the signal- 
flag of the ordinary lodging-house slavey 


-_ =opened the door for Clay; but it 
= was unnecessary for him to ask for 
Brent. His voice resounded from 


above: 

“ Now, my dear Mrs. Cushing——” 

“Don’t ye do it, Mr. Brent!” ex- 
claimed the high-pitched voice of the 
landlady. ‘I’m obderate—obderate, I 
say. It’s got ter come to an end right 
here.” 

‘There was a dignified pathos in 
Brent’s tone that, had Clay. not known 
the fellow so well, would have impressed 
him. 

“You grieve me, Mrs. Cushing—you 
really do,” the young man said. “To 
think that I should have paid you two 
ze weeks’ rent so recently: se 

“1 know it! I know it!” broke in the 
landlady, all in a flutter. ‘“‘ But as my 
husband says: ‘No knowing when he’ll 
come so near not owin’ you anything 
again,’ an’ it’s so, Mr. Brent. You 
know it.” 

“My dear Mrs. Cush 

“Now don’t ye!” exclaimed the good 
woman, almost in tears. “ You ain’t got 
no baggage. You can go sight out now. 
And you ain’t stone-broke—that I'll be 
-_ bound.” 

“Such ingratitude!’ said Brent, with 
a sigh, coming down into the second- 
floor hall. 


Sf 
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followed Clay out of the house. 


~ fied that I should financier this firm?” = 


“ Oh, come on, old man!” Clay called - 
up from below. ‘ You can go home with 
me.” = 7 SS 2 Ee 

“There!” cried Mrs. Cushing, with = 
plain relief. “ You've got a home offered 
ye, Mr. Brent. ’Tain’t as though you 
was bein’ put out on the sidewalk.” 

“But to think that after my having 
advertised your lodgings for all these 
months—for you to ask me to go! It is 
too, too much!” = 

He came down the remaining flight, 
shaking his head sadly, carrying his only _ 
luggage, a plethoric music-roll, in one 
hand, while the landlady watched from ~ 
over the banisters. 

“ Susan,”’ he said to the Siggling maid, 
still with great solemnity, “ you are not a 
pretty girl, but you have a good heart. me 

“T hope so, Mr. Brent,” she returned.  ~- 
“I—Il’m sorry you're going,” she added 
ina whisper. = —* 

Brent’s hand touched hers before he — 
The 
latter looked back and saw the girl look- : 
ing at what Brent had left in her palm— 
a silver dollar! ~ : 

“Oh, you utterly preposterous and im- — 
practicable ass!” groaned Hopworthy.:— 

“ Being! sent away from your lodgings 
because you cannot pay for them, yet 
tipping the slavey a dollar.” 

“Well, really,” Brent returned, un- 
abashed, “ the creature had been very ac- 
commodating to me. I couldn’t do less, 
could I?” 

Clay insisted on Brent’s going to Mrs. 
Lemmon’s with him. 

“T sha’n’t be able to sleep there, like — 
enough, for Mr. Borrow will want me . 
near him. But you can take my place * 
and Mrs. L. won’t care, of course, who 
pays for the room.” 

“Ye-es. But something’s got to turn 
up for me pretty soon, old man, or J 
won't be able to pay her for it,” observed 
Brent. ——— 

“Tm glad to hear you-say that. It — 
shows sense. That brings me to the point 
where I can talk straight to you.” 

“T know it’s going to be something 
unpleasant,” Brent groaned. 

“No. It’s about money matters.” 

“Good Lord! what’s more- unpleas- 
ant?” 

“Don’t be: ridiculous. 


Are. you satis- 
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Sea Mors Sian attee: T can’t.” 


“Then you are to stick to your music 


and let me worry about Mrs. Lemmon. 
I am going over to the restaurant. to col- 
lect the money due me there, and I can 
‘pay my room-rent for this past week, 
then.. > 


course.” 

“ Hold on!” ex¢lainred Brent, putting 
out his hand. “ Are you figuring on sup- 
-.._ ~porting me?” : 
Zz “Not a bit. I want at present an in- 
terest in ‘ Little Lillie Lee. The woman 


dollars cash for the song rights—so she 
“says.” 

“ And*what then?” 

“We'll publish it ourselves. We'll 
become the firm of Brent & Worth, music 
publishers. ‘Great oaks from little 
acorns,’ you know. 
interest in ‘ Little Lillie Lee’?” 

“ Gee! old man, you'll never be able to 
_ get it printed and circulated.” 

“That’s my part of the business. Are 

_ you willing to let me go ahead with it— 
_ to see what can be done?” 

“Oh, go ahead,” Brent grunted. 
But you don't know what you are up 
against. Publishing a song—and selling 
it afterward—is as bad as writing a 
musical comedy. With two such jobs on 
our hands, we'll certainly have them 
full!” 


—-_—_— 


CHAPTER XIV. 
" THE FIRST STROKE OF BUSINESS. 


_- Cray had made some inquiries already 
regarding the mechanical work of getting 


a song printed, and he would not allow 


_Brent’s disbelief in the practicability of 
the thing to disturb him. 

He left Brent at Mrs. Lemmon’s, 
established in his own room, rode to the 

_ West Side restaurant, collected the 

money due him, and then rode across 

g town and down to a certain _music-en- 
_.._ graver near Cooper Union. 

; This address he had obtained from the 
directory ; but certain information he had 
gathered by going into a music pub- 

‘lisher’s near Broadway and talking with 
a good-natured clerk. 

For instance, he learned that the or- 
inary song, published at fifty cents, is 


“Next week we'll be all right, of 


_who wrote the verses is glad to take ten 


Now, do I get a half 


‘sold to 5 thie panel eae for about twclve 3 


and a half cents. The cut-price stores 

have a uniform retail price on such music 

of from sixteen to nineteen cents. = 
On a royalty basis the song-writer gets 


-one, two, three, or more cents a sheet. 


The actual cost of printing the song, af- 


_ter the plates are engraved, is very small. 
Brent, who was no bad draftsman, had 


made a poster cover for “ Little Lillie 
Lee” that was as attractive as the ordi- 
nary song displayed in the shops. 
found -that he could have this cover 
printed in three colors, and the music in 
black ink—five hundred yu for forty 
odd dollars. 

After that the printing for future edi- 
tions would be less costly. The printer 


wanted nothing down; but he demanded ~ 


cash in full for the five hundred copies 
when they were delivered. This delivery 
could not take place under three weeks, 
at the earliest. . 3 
“T'll do it!’ exclaimed Clay, destroy- 


ing his bridges behind him, and he left. 


the copy and hastened up-town to the 


Amboyne to attend upon Mr. Borrow be- 


fore dinner. 

He was in season, fortunately, and had 
some moments to wait before the old gen- 
tleman returned from his round of calls. 
But Clay was somewhat disturbed to 
find that he’ must hang around in the 
public office of the hotel until Mr. Bor- 
row came to let him in. 

He suggested to his employer that it 
would save time and trouble if he was 
allowed a latch-key for the suite. 

“What!” snarled the old fellow. 


“How do I know that you’re honest?” 


But Clay had made up his mind not to 
be disturbed by unpleasant observations. 

“How will you ever find out whether 
I am honest or not, unless you give me a 
chance to rob you?” he asked bruskly. 

“ Ha ! ” 

“ Besides, I don’t intend to be turned 
out of your rooms and wait like a dog 
in the halls whenever you Bo out—make 
up your mind to that, sir.’ 

“You're impudent!” ; 

“Don’t you believe it, sir,” replied 
Clay. “Don’t you ever mistake truth 
for impudence.” 


“Humph! well, I'll give you a key,’ 


grunted the old man. 


But he locked up his silver desk-furni- 
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ture and a gold-lined ‘fay from the side- 
board before he dressed for dinner. Clay 
judged it better to ignore childish acts 
like these, and Mr. Daniel Borrow was 
certainly in his second childhood, if 
nothing worse. : 

Clay found, -likewise, that the old 
gentleman had no intention of lodging 
his new employee in the hotel. Mr. Bor- 
row had an extra bedroom in his suite; 
but he would not trust Clay to sleep 
there. 

He had made arrangements for the 
young man to occupy a room in a house 
on the next street, and Clay would enter 
into this possession on the next morning. 
When he did not dine or lunch with Mr. 
Borrow, his meals would be paid for at 
this boarding-house. 


The arrangement was a foolish and 


expensive one, for the room and board 
would cost Mr. Borrow twenty-five dol- 
lars a week (the room was a big front 
parlor; there had been nothing mean 
about the old gentleman’s selection), and 
if left to his own devices Clay would 
have found something ,at half that price. 

“Think of it!’’ he said to Brent that 
night when they retired together at Mrs. 
Lemmon’s. A man drawing ten dollars 
a week salary paying twenty-five for his 
room and board. It’s ridiculous!” 

“He must have nothing but money,” 
grunted Brent. “ Don’t you suppose you 
could get him interested in ‘The Arrow 
of Fortune’? ” 

“Not on your life! 
thing.” 

“ He'd be a good angel all right.” 

“No, sir. Angels fly away too easy. 
What we want is a bona fide manager 
who has brains as well as money.’ 

“ Now, what’s the use of talking non- 
sense!” ‘grunted Brent. “ That’s an im- 
possibility. The two don’t go together— 
not in the tribe of managers.” 

But despite this caustic observation, 
born of some small experience on his 
part, Brent was giving much of his time 
to hunting for that rare fowl, a manager. 
A manager who would appreciate the 
value of the musical play, and either 
possess the money to put it on, or be able 
to find the cash for the purpose. 

“Why, if he hasn’t money himself, it 
will be a tong and tedious business to 
convince a lot of other people that the 


He’d queer the 


- ions. 
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piece is good, so that they will put their 
money into it,” objected Clay. “ We 
might as well try to find those people 
ourselves, and do away with the man- 
ager.’ 

“You're talking like a stuffed mon- 
key,” said Brent inelegantly. “What is 
a manager?” 

“A man in a silk hat and diamond 
shirt-stud—usually with an Hebraic 
nose. At least, all you’ve pointed out to. 
me have been that.” 


“You are growing humorous. How 


“do you suppose they got the diamond 


studs, et cetera?” 

“ According to Loraine, by owing their 
choruses money: when their a 
bust up.” 

“Let me tell you something,” 
Brent, now the serious ohe. 
have thot uses. . They have learned their 
trade. They may not always know what 
will hit the public taste; but they. know 
how to whip a thing into shape for stage 
production, and other men who have 
money to invest in such a production are 
willing to trust to the managers’ opin- 
D’ you see?” 

“Clear as mud.” 

“How do you suppose that * Will-o’- 
the-Wisp’ thing was put on? Do you 
know it cost thirty-five thousand dollars 
hefore the dress rehearsal?” 
~ “ Goodness !” < 

“ That’s what it did. “Do you suppose 
the manager had that? Why, he went 
flat-broke on ‘The Golden Galley ’—the 
thing he put on last season. 

ust the same, he has the confidence 
of one or two of these ticket-speculators, 
and of. a music-publishing firm. The 
latter are making a mint of money out 
of the music of ‘ Will-o’-the-Wisp,’ and 
they put up a good share of that thirty- 
five thousand to- back the production. 
The theater ticket-speculators did the 
rest.” 

“What, those fellows who are such 
nuisances in front of the theaters when 
you go to buy a seat at the box-office?” 

“No, no! The public kicks over that 
imposition as the public always kicks— 
over the smaller indignities and cheats 
foisted upon them. I mean men bigger 
than they. Do you know that you can 
never buy the best seats in the theater at 
the box-office ?.”’ 


said 
“ Managers 


Another New Magazine 
from the Munsey House. 


E are bringing out another new magazine, which will occupy a field 


hitherto unfilled. It is to be called 


THE 


RAILROAD 


MANS 


MAGAZINE 


While this magazine is designed especially for railroad people, it is never- 
theless a pretty good general magazine. A railroad story, whether true or the 
creation of fancy, naturally has a direct interest for the railroad worker, but it 
is none the less interesting togthe general reader than if the theme were located 
in some other phase of life. 


HE railroad, second only to religion, has been the greatest civilizing and enlighten- 

ing force in the world. It has eliminated space and brought backwoods sections 

in touch with the polish and alertness of the cities. In conjunction with the telegraph, 

it has daily placed the news of the world before the farmer and mechanic in the once 

remote places of the country. It has built up the great West—a region which was 

a limitless waste when this country was born, and which would still be a vast, unin- 

habited tract of barren prairie but for the railroad. It has stretched out from the little 

hamlets along the seaboard and created an empire the like of which does not exist in the 
Old World. 

With a population to-day of well-nigh ninety millions, the United States owes 
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perhaps fifty millions to the railroad, without which our development would have been 
confined to the Atlantic coast. We should have had no way of bringing 
grain and cattle from the West, no way of transporting coal from the mines and 
iron ore to the furnaces, or of carrying the finished product to the centers of trade. 
Gold and silver and copper would still largely be locked up in the recesses of the 
mountains. 

But the material development brought about by the railroad is not the sum 
of its achievements. It has made us a big people, a broad people, a great people. 
The very vastness of things brought within the compass of man by the railroad has 
stamped itself upon us and made us bigger in conception and execution. And _ this 
growth having taken on a momentum, the process of expansion, with our people, has 
kept pace with the marvelous development of the railroads and all other phases of 
industry. We think in a big way, see things in a bir way, and are reaching up higher 
and higher all the while to measure up to our ever-expanding conceptions. And in this 
magic transformation which in a day, as it were, has developed a little nation into 
the most powerful in all the world, the railroad has played the great and all-important 
part. 

To-day, with its various ramifications and allied interests, the railroad business 
is the biggest industry in America with the one exception of agriculture. And yet 
there is no magazine of general interest, so far as I know, which contains special 
features of direct interest to the railroad workers and their families. 

It is singular that this is the fact when there are perhaps as many as five 
hundred publications of one grade and another that are published for the farmer and 
his family—publications that contain a considerable percentage of reading of a technical 
farming nature, together with fiction, general information, biography, poetry, and 
such other items and articles as make good, wholesome, and interesting reading for 
the home and fireside. The fact that there is a demand on the part of farmers 
for all these agricultural journals makes me marvel that no publisher hitherto has 
thought to issue a publication for the railroad man, who represents the second largest 
industry in our Western World. 

Well, at last you have one—you, the railroad workers of America, and I 
hope you will find in it a good many facts and articles and bits of news that 
should naturally interest you and all those directly or indirectly connected 
with railroading. But in addition to these specific features that ring of the rail I 
am sure you will find in it an immense amount of good general reading, some instructive, 
some amusing, and much that is entertaining. And after all it is the entertaining 
things—the good, warm-blooded human stories of deep vital interest—that take hold 
of us and make us a nation of magazine readers. 

My experience in the publishing business justifies me in saying that, if all 
fiction were to be eliminated from the magazines of America, their combined circula- 
tion would speedily dwindle to not over twenty per cent of the present total. If 
this deduction is correct, and it is not a careless bit of analysis, it is clear that the 
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story with love and adventure—the good old-fashioned kind that never grows old 
and never will lose its charm so long as human nature remains human—cuts a very big 
figure in the periodical publishing world and fills a very big place in our lives as a 
people— including all the people who can read at all. 

It is this fact that leads me to issue a magazine for the railroad world which 
shall be something more than a mere technical thing—a magazine that shall be filled 
with human interest stories in fact and human interest stories in fiction. And for- 
tunately for this publication, the railroad in its very nature is so dramatic that it fur- 
nishes thousands of themes in real life which are as thrilling and daring and brave as 
the fancy of the most active story-writer can invent and vitalize into probability. 

Before the days of the railroad and ocean-going steamers, writers found that 
the ocean furnished the most dramatic possibilities. But with the disappearance 
of the sailing ship and with the subjugation of cannibals and savages, the ocean 
no longer compares with the railroad in the variety and multiplicity of dramatic and 
thrilling possibilities. 

The weather bureau, the lighthouse, the life-saving station, the telegraph and 
telephone, the wireless telegram, a better knowledge of the ocean and its habits 
and a more complete record of its most dangerous places—all these, together with the big 
_stanch ships of to-day, have robbed the sea of much of its dangers. It is still far 
from a placid thing, and it can be very ugly, very treacherous, very wicked, but to a 
large extent man is getting the mastery of it. Our big modern steamers can'run away 
from a storm, fight a storm, defy a storm. All this about the sea to show that its old- 
time dangers and terrors are disappearing, while railroading has come into the fore- 
ground and is the most thrilling and dramatic phase of human endeavor. Every 
minute that a great train is thundering along at sixty or eighty or a hundred miles 
an hour it is not only subject to many perils, but is actually skirting the very edge 
of disaster. And because of this danger—this tensity of life on the rail, there is an 
excitement and fascination to it that cannot be found and does not exist in the more 
placid and more secure occupations. 

Railroading on its present gigantic scale in America is a world in itself—a 
great nation in wealth and activity and enterprise and population. It is something 
apart from agriculture and the building trades and manufacturing and merchan- 
dising. It has its own language to a considerable extent—its slang and shadings 
that smack of the speed of the locomotive, and it might almost be said that it has 
its own literature. The railroad stories that have already been created and the rail- 
road stories that have been enacted in real life are in aggregate much more than 
the entire literature of some old and important countries. And railroading with us is 
only a little more than half a century old. Indeed, it is within the last twenty-five 
years that the great expansion has come about. 

It is for this world, this great railroad world, that we are issuing THE 
RAILROAD Man’s MAGAZINE. It is largely a new creation in magazine-making. 
There is nothing else in America or in any other country just like it. We have had 
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no examples to follow. Coneetuenly we may have fallen short of the mark at 
which we have aimed. But perfection is usually a thing of growth. The important 
thing is to begin, to make a start: There can be no evolution without something to 
improve. In a word, ‘THE RAILROAD MAN’s MAGAZINE is now something more 
than a fancy. It has crystallized into a fact, taken on an entity, and now it is up 
to the magazine itself to fill a place hitherto unfilled in the homes of the railroad 
workers of America—to bring into these homes each month many hours of enter- 
tainment, and to bring also a wider and fuller knowledge of railroad men and methods, 
as well as an abundance of good, wholesome, helpful, and instructive reading on 
matters of general interest and of timely importance. If it does this in a way accept- 
able to you it will measure up to the standard set for it by its publisher. 


I have said all this about the railroad world to show you what a big world 
it really is, and what are its possibilities of dramatic interest for making a 
red-hot magazine for any reader, whether he be railroad man or otherwise. 

The first number of THE RAILROAD MAN'S MAGAZINE 
will be issued about the 15th of September. 1 should like you to get a copy 
of the first issue and see for yourself what you think of it—see if it has anything 
in it that you would not like to miss. 

At this wniting the first number is not yet made up, and as I am just back 
from Europe, I have not read much of the material that goes into it—not even 
seen all of it. But judging from what I have seen, and from my general 
knowledge of the plans and scope of the magazine, | am convinced that it will 
have some rattling good stuff in it. And | don’t mind venturing the prediction 
here and now that THE RAILROAD MAN’S MAGAZINE will prove 
a good running mate for THE ARGOSY and THE ALL-STORY 
MAGAZINE. 

We are starting off with two serial stories and what amounts to another in 
the shape of a series of “THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERIES OF 
AMERICA”— real life, actual occurrences. 


Don’t forget the date of issue—somewhere from 
September 12th to 15th—and don’t fail to ask 
your newsdealer for a copy. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY. 


A CUE FROM CHANCE. 


“ How’s that?” 

’ “ Because there are certain speculators 
who have a standing order for so many 
of the best seats in each theater of promi- 
nence, and these seats they sell at an 
‘advance of from fifty to two hundred per 
‘cent in the hotels about town. 

“Two men have made great fortunes 
out of the business—such great fortunes 
that hardly a show goes on the boards 
along Broadway that one or the other of 
them has not an interest in it. 

‘“ And the public never makes a ‘ hol- 
ler’ about them. They only see the lit- 
tle fellows with their bunches of tickets 
standing in the lobbies, or on the side- 
walks. So you see, the manager with 
money isn’t necessary. But the manager 
who has the confidence of a ticket-specu- 
lator, and perhaps of a music-publishing 
houses is the man we want, ” eoncluded 
Brent. 

“T hope not the last,” cried Clay. 
“ We want to publish the score of ‘ The 
Arrow of Fortune’ ourselves.” 

“That’s right. Get crazy,” grunted 
Brent, and rolled over decisively and re- 
fused to talk any further. 

But Clay’s belief in their success as 
music publishers could not be shaken. 
As he found time from his duties with 
Mr. Borrow, he visited every large shop 
he could find where music was sold, 
paying particular attention to the depart- 
ment stores. 

In these shops he made the acquaint- 
ance of the “heads of steck” at the 
music counters and, where possible, of 
the yoting women who “tried out” the 
music fer the customers on the piano. 
At one place he even got an engagement 
for Brent to accompany at a so-called 
eoncert one day, in the intermissions of 
which he played his own music. 

At that stere they ordered fifty copies 


of “Little Lillie Lee’ without having | 


seen the music, and Clay hurried the 
printer. Besides that, at the end of the 
week, the firm sent Brent their check for 
five dollars. 

On the other hand Clay inspired his 
_partner to call on certain vaudeville 
singers in their dressing-rooms and try 
to intreduce-his forthcoming song to 
them. One young woman agreed to sing 
it if her picture was printed on one edi- 


tion of the song. 
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They held this offer in abeyance for 


the present, and finally got the proof = 


read and made the printer promise-to 
have ‘the first five hundred copies of the 
song ready for delivery in a week. 

Then Brent backed Clay up against 
the wall of the room at Mrs. Lemmon’s, 
holding him by both shoulders; and de- 
manded: 


“Hew the devil are you going to pay 


for them?” 

To which Clay replied: ‘I’ve got 
eighteen dollars left from my two weeks’ 
salary with Mr. Borrow. Miss Kendrick- 
son owes me three dollars for po- 
sing 2S 


“Long life to your lily-white hand!” 


interposed Brent. 


“Tl have another week’s pay before 


the songs are ready.” i 
“But you are doing it all.” 


SE am financiering this firm. Leave. 


it to me.’ 

“You are doing too much.” 

“Iam doing my sharé. Aren't you 
doing yours? Isn’t the music. of the 


‘Arrow’ almost completed, and on pa- 
ere” 

“Yes. But it’s up to me to do some- 
thing else,’ declared Brent, shaking his 
head. 


“What’s that?” 

“I must find the manager,” declared 
the composer; ‘‘and I must find him at 
once.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
A SHOCKING DISCOVERY, 


MEANWHILE Clay MHopworthy had 
quite broken into harness at Mr. Bor- 
row’s. The old fellow was a puzzling 
proposition; yet his very variety kept 
Clay interested. 


He would lock up articles of virtu and 


of value, fearing that Clay would rob 
him ; and then send the young man down 


to the bank to draw a couple of hundred— 


dollars, or to pay a bill, and never ask 
to see the receipt for the money. 

‘He willingly paid twenty-five per week 
for Clay’s board and lodging, and kicked 
viciously every time he came to pay the 
young man the ten dollars salary he had 
promised. His eccentricities would have 


obtained him a through ticket to Bloom- 2 
ingdale; and yet he was as shrewd and _ 
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long-headed in Ganinese niiers as one 
could wish. 

Clay began to see that the old fellow 
had cultivated. these eccentricities, more 
to puzzle and’trouble his, relatives, who 
_ watched him like a circle of terriers ‘about 
a caged rodent, than aught else. 

= Yet; following out the sustained truth 

3 St the man who plays at insanity will 

in time become unbalanced in mind, Mr. 
Daniel Borrow’s eccentricities were 
Biatp though to dodge real excitement — 
sharp enough to dodge real excitement— 
excitement that might throw him into 
2 that state in which Clay had once seen 


‘With his friends—and it was a pity 
“that none of his relatives seemed to be 
in this category—the old gentleman was 
-jolly and indeed gay; but when a Bor- 
row called he ee ae sarcastic 
and grumpy.’ = 
For instance, one day, after Sas 
_been‘out on an errand, Clay opened the 
outer door of the suite and entered to 
find Mr. Borrow entertaining an angular 
lady of-uncertain age, who raised a gilt 
lorgnette to eye the young man with” a 
dissatisfied frown. 
“And you mean to tell me. this—this 
- fellow has a key to your apartments, Mr. — 
Borrow, comes and goes as he pleases, 
~ and may do as he likes here, while your 
“== -own loving nephew is denied half that 
privilege? ” 
~ “My own loving nephew would like to 
see me in my coffin—I know him!” 
_ snarled Mr. Borrow. 
““¥You malign George, Daniel,’ de- 
_ clared the lady. 
Es Bah! 1» 
“This fellow is unknown to you. And 
I understand he was discharged by 
—_» George’s employer——” 


then, and, closing the door, heard noth- 
ing more from the ill-natured and ill- 
mannered woman. When she was gone 
the old man-came to him chuckling. 
“So they say you’re a thief, or some- 
thing,” he cackled. ‘‘ Well, I’m glad to 
~ know it. You don’t pretend to be any- 
thing else, so I know where you stand. 
These others—ah!*they’d rob me of my 
_ life as well as of my money. Now, sir, 
you hear me!” 
oe He began to grow excited, and his eyes. 


never give advice,” 


Clay had passed through the room , 


“flashed. Clay was afraid = sebuhd Ser =— 
on one of his fits, but he did not know = 
how to stop him. : =a 

“You hear me!” repeated old Mr. 
Borrow. ‘If that scoundrel George. 5s 


Borrow comes here, you put him- out— 


put him out, I say! F won’t see him, nor 
correspond with him, nor have aught to 
do with him.” i 
And he trotted up and down his rooms. ~ 
half an hour after this outbreak before he 
recovered his composure. Clay had con- 
siderable doubt, however, as to whether 
he had any right to deny a relative of 
Mr. Borrow entrance to his suite. . 
He asked Miss Kendrickson for ad- 
vice. She never called on her uncle, but =~ —— 
he frequently went :to the studio, and z 


‘Clay acted as her model two or three 


times before the sculptor was satisfied - 


with the hand of her statue. 


Regarding the requested advice: “TI 
she declared, in her 
dry. way. See It = es business, not 
mine.’ SS 

“ But you are his relative!" == 

“And you have your living to make. 
If you let George Borrow gain any in- 
fluence over him, you’ll lose your job; 3 
don’t forget that.” E 

This put the difficulty on a basis that 
was revolting to Clay Hopworthy. Miss 
Kendrickson suggested that -he keep 
uncle and nephew apart from motives of 
selfishness, and those metives, to Clay’s 
mind, were disreputable. 

So he was not happy. After he had 
left Mr. Borrow for the night, and could 
hurry to spend a couple of hours, with 
Brent over the musical play, he managed 
to forget his troubles for a time. 

One set of troubles, rather. In the _ 
business ef the firm of Brent & Worth, 
new troubles faced him. 

Brent naturally could not live without 
eating, and the treasury of the firm had — 
to be tapped for his necessities. _ It 
galled Clay terribly to think’ of ‘the | 
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money wasted by Mr. Borrew in paying 


for his board as well as lodging near the 
Amboyne, for more than half the time — 
he ate with his employer at the hotel. 

So the day for the song-sheets to be des 
livered came near and the most- Clay — =2 
could find to meet the bill was sane 
thing like thirty dollars. “He added. to 
that ve order for fifty copies of f 


_ for which the--Mastodon Department 
Store would pay $6.25. 

But the printer’s bill would be $44.50, 
including a hundred extra covers which 
were to be used for posters advertising 
the song in the shop windows. Now, 
$36.25 would not pay $44.50! 

“Vou see how it is,” Brent told him, 
laughing. “ You can’t get along without 
your uncle’s help -” 

“J wouldn’t ask Mr. Borrow for a 
cent above my wages——” 

“Ho, ho!” roared Brent. ‘ That’s 
not the uncle I mean. You'll pawn your 
watch and some of your clothes. Tl 
take you around to aman I know. He’s 
got mine.’ 

But Clay did not wish to patronize the 
pawn-shop. He had figured out ‘that 
when a man begins to depend on such 
means for financial help, it becomes a 
habit not easily broken. 

And thirty-six per cent per year is 
a. preposterous rate of interest. He 
might get down to one suit and one hat, 
like Brent; then neither member of the 
firm could go out of the house in the 
morning. 

“We are launching into business in a 
small way,” he said thoughtfully. ‘‘ Most 
firms begin small. And let us begin hon- 
estly.  I’ll go to the printer and put the 
facts before him: 
~ Never!” gasped Brent. “ He’ll shut 
down on you instantly. _You’ve got to 
bluff, or you'll be thought a fool. Anda 
fool can’t get trusted for a square meal, 
even.” r 

_“ Then-I’ll steer a course betwixt and 
between. J’ll neither be entirely frank 
nor will I try to overreach the printer.” 

And with this determination he walked 
into the office of the man on the day 
agreed and planked down thirty dollars. 

“T can’t pay the entire bill to-day,” 
he said, looking the printer straight in 
“the eye. “ But I only want fifty copies 
new. Can I have them?” 

The man hesitated less- than half a 
minute. He would still hold four hun- 

dred and fifty copies, and the electro- 
_-types, so he was due to lose nothing. 

“T usually demand cash when the 
customer has no ios reference, ” he said. 
* But—this time——’ 

Clay got the fifty copies “gid ‘hurried 
off to a Mastodon. Before he left that 
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store he saw “Little Lilly Lee” dis- 


played to excellent advantage over the 
music counter, and heard the girl play- 
ing if'to the crowd which always hovered 
about this part of the store. 

Besides, the head of the department 
gave him an order on the cashier for the 
price of the fifty copies. Small accounts 
were always settled immediately, it 
seemed. = 


But “Clay did not go at once to the — 


cashier’s desk, much as he wanted the 
money. He placed the order in his wal- 
let and went up-town to fulfil his duties 
as Mr. Borrow’s “man of all work.” 
He carried with him an extra copy of 
the song he had obtained from the 


‘printer, however, with which to rejoice 


Brent’s soul, and that night he swore 
to himself that the most important thing 
the firm of Brent & Worth had before 
them was the replevining of some of 
Brent’s clothing. 

“T£ you could go out with these songs 
to-morrow, you might sell a couple of 
hundred—or, at least, place them where 
they might be sold. But you can’t go in 
a dress-suit and top-hat,” he groaned. 

“T’ll take ’em around in the evening,” 
suggested Brent. 


- “Look nice, wouldn’t you, lugging a = 


bundle of song-sheets under your arm. 
No, no! 
tion during such hours as I can escape 
from my Old Man of the Sea.” 


- ~ He said nothing about it to Brent, but 


Clay had intended flashing the order on 
the Mastodon Store before the music 
printer and let Aim collect it on account 
the next day. But before. morning he 
had thought out another scheme. 

That bona fide order for payment for 
fifty copies of “ Little Lillie Lee” might 
help him to get orders at other stores. 
But he must take the printer further into 
his confidence, however. 

F ortunately, Mr. Borrow went to ride 
with a friend the next morning and Clay 
found himself free until luncheon. Down 
to the Bible House he hurried to put his 
new idea into execution. 

He told the printer how he stood, dis- 
played the ,cashier’s order, and told the 
man why Ye wished to keep. it for a few 
days. 
hundred copies ‘of the song—making al- 
together half of the first edition. 


= 


T’ll have to-sell this first edi- 


Then he asked plump for two — . 


“Go ahead!” said the 
“You'll make your word good, young 
_man—I can see that. Take two hundred 

copies, and these posters if you ~ want 
--_ them;but pay me the $14.50 due before 

you take away the other two hundred 
_ and fifty copies, or the plates.” 

On these easy terms Clay carried 
away his bundle of songs and spent the 
remainder of the forenoon in seeing the 
trades-people whom he had already pre- 

- pared for the cae of “ Little Lillie 
== ees 

He sold outright but ten copies, how- 
__ ever. Few stores did business on a cash 
basis like the Mastodon; but that order 
_ helped him dispose of nearly a hundred 
copies of the song on commission. He 
_ saw, however, that this was bound to be 
a slow way of getting the music intro- 
duced. 
ee ee ONL. way to make money in 
music publishing is to get out an enor- 
mous edition and have a dozen people 
singing it around the country, and adver- 
tise. Now, if we sell every copy of this 
five hundred, we'll only have. made 
eighteen dollars,” and he shook his head 


= thoughtfully. <a 


But in a minute he plucked up courage. 
“That doesn’t matter. We didn’t ex-. 
-pect to make on this edition. I forgot 
-that. We have the plates. Hereafter 
_ -the songs won’t cost us more than half 
-.as much apiece. But—by Jove!—we 
sorely need capital.” . 
And that lack set his active mind to 
greater exertions. He had two problems 
on his. hands—the matter of the song, 
and that of the musieal comedy. 
“Lord!” he thought. ‘If we once 
got the shew on the stage we could in- 
_terpolate the song in it—’twould go great 
as a sextette, or something. The words 
lend themselves to something in the 
‘Fleredora’ style. By Jove! I have it!” 
And he had. But after a bit of inde- 
cision he decided to keep it to himself— 
~ not even to tell Brent yet; and I shall 
follow suit. - 
While Clay was busily engaged in 
- spare hours pushing the song business, 
most of his time was taken up with his 
+ duties as secretary. And they were not 
light. 
- Old Mr. Borrow could be a very eX- 
acting taskmaster if he wished. Clay’s 


"printer. 


work ese never “done. = was never 
“sure of his freedom in the evening. = —< 

Besides, he knew that his employer 
relatives (all but Miss Kendrickson, at 
least) were not pleased that he should 
be with the old man. . They evidently 
_ suspected undue influence and believed 
that Clay would manage to wheedle the 
old gentleman out of some of his money. , 

Clay learned a deal more about this * 
unhappy family as the days passed. Old 
‘Borrow spit out about them with fury 
now and then. Indeed, sometimes his 
tirades would have been good testimony 
on behalf of the insanity plea, had the 
Borrows, small and great, heard them. 

Twice Clay- refused George Borrow : 
‘entrance to the suite in the Amboyne . _ 
Hotel. Once on the street the nephew SS 
accosted Uncle Daniel. : 

“Call a policeman! call a_police- =: 
man!” cried the old gentleman, ‘shaking. _ 
his. stick and beginning to turn purple — = 
with wrath. a 

“I swear I will do se—and go to the 
station to press the case—if you don’t let 
him alone!” Clay told the ;ounger Bor- 
row, and the latter sheered off. aS 
Clay had to take the old gentleman = 
into a drug-store in the neighborheod, _ 
_and it was an hour before he had recov- 
‘ered his composure. Warned by Miss 
Kendrickson, Clay feared to have young 
Borrow see his uncle in one of these  ~ 
fits. - 

“As sure as he does he will apply for 
a guardian, or try to shut the old man 
up. That will kill him,”~ declared the 
sculptor solemnly. 

It was knewn to Clay, too, that the 
family had endeavered to have the old 
gentleman examined, quietly, by several 
expert alienists; but Mr. Borrow had 
dodged all such traps. He had a faith- __ 
ful old physician in whom he had confi- 
dence and could net be weaned from him 
sufficiently to consult any other practi- = 
tiener. a 

Then letters began to come to ‘the old : 
gentleman. George Borrow probably - 
did not know that Clay acted altogether 
as amanuensis. _ The letters asked _ for — 
money. : 

It must be conteteed that, -after the 
-mean trick which young Borrow had — 
played Hopworthy in regard to the situa- 
tion ——— him by r 
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private secretary had ‘at first some little 
~ enjoyment in thwarting the nephew. 
But these letters told more than Clay 


had suspected. George Borrdéw was in- 


serious financial difficulties. He said he 
had bought stocks and must cover his 
margins or he would lose all his invest- 
ment.. Would Uncle Daniel help him? 

“And Uncle Daniel won’t help the 
little whelp—not a _ cent’s worth!” 
snarled the eld man. ‘If he dares come 
here, Hopworthy, show him the door.” 

“That isn’t right,’ Clay declared 
firmly. ‘“ He serayy has some claim 
on you.” 

“On my a ee but not on me,” 
declared the old man, who took a deal 
of plain talk from his man, first and 
last. 

_“* Blood is thicker than water.’ 

“Don’t you believe it. I'd Sather 
leave my money to found an asylum for 
stray cats than give it to George Bor- 
Tow.’ 

But Clay knew he did net_mean this. 
The old man was impulsively generous. 
Clay read ever again the last letter from 
young Borrew, and there was a despera- 
tion in it that killed the dislike he had 
for the fellow. The writer of that letter 
was in serious difficulties. 

If George Borrow could appear be- 
_ fore his uncle at the preper moment, and 
approach him in the right way, ‘Clay was 
sure he could obtain the help he needed. 
He thought over the. matter for twenty- 
four hours. ‘ 

Then he sisurned an authority he did 
“not possess and wrote to George Borrow. 
The old gentleman had that very day 
drawn two thousand dollars from the 
bank. He paid many of his smaller 
-debts in cash, and it was near the first of 
the month. 

“Your uncle has = fifteen hundred 
: dollars you have requested by him, at 
this moment. If you address him in the 
right way I believe he will let you have 
it. He has forbidden me to let you in; 


but if you cail to-morrow I will disobey 


him,” he wrote. 
_He sent the note pees to the Slocum 
-» Manufacturing Companyby special mes- 
senger that very afternoon, and then, 
when excused by the old gentleman, took 
his way to Mrs. Lemmon’s with a lighter 
- heart. See usual. . 


es 


. 


“murdered in this horrible manner! 


“Pye done the econ thing, anyways: 
he told himself. 

That evening “Brent finished the last 
of the music forthe play. They had 


found somebody to typewrite the libretto 5 


‘and wait for the pay, and the first act 
was in book form. -Clay was nearly 
suited with the second act. 

“Only . the — lyrics,” he 
“They're rotten, Brent! I’m no poet.” 

“Pooh! You don’t need to be to write 
songs,’ grunted the composer. - 

Clay had nothing to call him to the 
Ambeyne that evening. It was eight 
o'clock, his usual hour, when he unlocked 
Mr. Borrow’s door the next «morning. 

The instant he stepped inside he saw, 
by the fact that the shades were drawn 
at the ‘sitting-room windows, that the 
old gentleman was not astir. 


Then he observed that the electric 
lights were turned on over the reading-. 


table. This startled him: He hurried to 

the door of the old man’s bedreom. 
His employer was stretched upon the 

floor, under an open window, dead! 


CHAPTER XVI, 
~ A TANGLE OF THREADS. 


Tue dividing walls and doors of the 
Amboyne were sound-proof. The win- 
dows of the suite looked out upon an 
inner court, so it was very quiet at all 
hours. 

Now, as Clay Hopworthy stood trans- 
fixed in the doorway of the bedchamber, 
the silence of the rooms, as well as that 


awful object on the floor, chilled him. 


with fear. The place was like a tomb. 

The horror of his discovery kept Clay 
standing there, speechléss and motionless, 
for some moments. There was nothing 
to do for the old man; he knew he was 
dead. 

He lay upon his back, his face dis- 
colored, his lips apart, his eyes wide opefi 


and glaring. He had died by strangula- — 


tion, and he had been dead some hours, 
without doubt. 
Clay could not touch ‘the body. 


groaned.” Ee. 


He = 


only gazed upon it, shaking, gasping, the eee 


tears running down his cheeks. © 

That old man, inoffensive, with only 
a short time to live at the best, to be 
For 


cold-blooded, heartless murder he be- 
- lieved it to be. The face showed that. — 
~- And why? The object? Not hard 
to find. Indeed, it was only too plain. 
—- Mr. Borrow’s, desk stood in this bed- 


= room, and Clay. had seen him lock his 


money into a certain drawer of that desk 
a hundred times. z 
=a That particular drawer was smashed 
and lying empty upon the carpet. Rob- 
= bery had been the object ; murder the un- 
expected incident. 

The young man was confused and 
frightened. What would happen to Aim 
- when the authorities discovered the mat- 
ter? 

He had been Mr. Borrow’s.only com- 

panion. 
indeed, he went to the bank for the two 
thousand dollars the previous forenoon. 
He had not left the suite until after 
_ they both came up from dinner in us 
evening. 
_ It was a situation to set any shaaghe 
ful man’s nerves aquiver. Clay was 
tempted to steal out of the rooms, de- 
part from the hotel, and run away en- 
tirely without even giving the alarm. — 


sidered guilty—at first, at least! Sup- 
pose he should be arrested and thrown 
__into a cell to await the result of the police 
__ investigation. 

-<Indeed, this thought gaining such 
-power over him, he crept away from the 
bedreom-door and approached the outer 
one. His hand was already on the knob 
when the bell beside him rang with start- 
ling suddenness. — 

He fell back from the door, shaking 
in terror. It was as though the hand of 
the law had been dropped upon ‘his 
shoulder. 

But after a moment he gathered some 
courage, straightened his face, and pre- 
pared to face the matter out. The bell 
Tang again sharply. : : 

Clay opened the door. 
- George Borrow—alone. 


There stood 


he looked into the bedroom at the dead 
a man was as nothing to fhis. Uncle 


next room; here stood George Borrow, 
called to the house by Clay’s note to see 
the old man! 

—_ -Young Borrow’s. face was. at ers not 


He had known of the money; . 


How many times the innocent are con-— 


-Clay. 


The shock that had smitten Clay when, Borrow pounce down upon the still body ~ 


Daniel Borrow lay on the floor of the 


handsome. Now its expression did not — 
add to its beauty. It seemed as though — 
several emotions were struggling for — 
control of his countenance. 
“T—TI must see Mr. Borrow,” he burst 
out, advancing one foot into the room. 
Clay had a mad desire to slam the 
door in his face and shut him out. Yet 
he had advised Borrow to come here 
this very day for the purpose of moving 
his uncle’s hard heart. 
He had intended to let him in and al- 
low him to see the old man suddenly, af- ~ 
ter begging George to say or do nothing — 
to excite him. = 
“I wish to see my uncle,” Tepeated : 
Borrow, with more emphasis.. 
He could not fail to see that Clay was 
greatly disturbed. He eyed him coldly’ 
and suspiciously. -- So 23 
Clay stood ande “and the 


Sore 

evane to. : = 
“ Come!” exclaimed the visitor. 

“Where is he?” Eat 

Clay, still wordless, hodded toward : 
the bedchamber. Borrew looked about = 
the sitting-reom with quick suspicion. = 

-“What’s the matter?” -he asked. 
“Tsn’t he up? Am I too early? —— e 
you write me to call?” : 

“Yes,” whispered Clay huskily. 

“Then what’s the orere 2? 

“T—I have just come in,” stammered _ 
“T have just got here.” = 

“Den’t you sleep here?” as 

“No. I live on the next street.” 3 

“Ah!” muttered Borrow. 

He crossed.in front of Clay and went 
toward the doorway of the bedroom. The __ 
other wished to scream, but could not. 
He only gasped and a lump rese in his 
throat. 

Suddenly Borrow uttered a souk. He 
dashed into the bedroom and Clay finaed = 
him fall on his knees beside the body. 

“Uncle! uncle! My God, he’s fart = + 
he cried. .Then, in a tone of horror: ees 
“ He’s dead.” ; - 


_ Clay «staggered after. him. He: saw 


again, rip off the tie and tear away the eS 

collar, throwing both away from him. = 
2 It’s no use! it’s no use!” he found. = 

himself saying to the nephew. 

been dead a long while.” 
“How do you know that?’ 

George Borie forma : 
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Clay winked hard: and opened his 
“mouth twice without speaking. Then his 
wandering eye caught at a straw. ~* 

“The bed!” he whispered. “ Don’t 
~ you see it hasn’t been slept in?” 
“Tt’s so!’’ admitted Borrow, ar look- 
ing at him> ~ 
My. Gen ~ , gasped Clay. 
don’t think 
“T don’t Fiow what to think. Have 
you called anybody?” 
“T just found it out. It made me 
sick. I don’t know what to do.” 
“Send for a doctor—first.” 
“Oh! Dr. Simonsby. = . 
‘Clay ran to the telephone. He knew 
where to find the family physician in 
whom old Mr. Borrow had put such 
trust. ~ 
_ He rang up the medical man and asked 
him to come to the Amboyne as quickly 
as possible. 

“ Some—something terrible fins hap- 
pened to Mr. Borrow! ? he said. 

Then he came back. to the bedroom. 
Young Borrow was sitting in a chair and 
looking thoughtfully upon the corpse. 
Tt was evident that he had already ex- 
amined the rifled desk. — 2 


“Robbery,” he said, without. looking. 


at Clay.~ “ Are you the person * who 
wrote me yesterday?” z 

“T am.” é 

“My uncle had money here, then?” 

“Nearly two thousand dollars.” 

“ You knew all about it, did you?.” 
and the query was accompanied this time 
by a sudden sharp look. 

“J did. Otherwise I should not have 
written you,what I did.” 

“Humph!” grunted the 
‘Then he added, in a different tone: 
you see that line about his neck? 
was strangled with a cord.”~ 
. “Do you believe it? It doesn’t seem 

anybody would be so cruel.” 

“Bah! if the robber was discovered 
at his work of course he’d do for the 
old man.’ 

“ Horrible! ” prcrmmered’ ‘Clay. “ When 
do you suppose it was done? I did not 
leave here until near eight o’clock.” 
__“T suppose you can prove that?” sug- 
gested Borrow sharply. . 

~~ Clay flushed and then ‘paleds 
- “T ean,” he said coldly. “I spoke to 
the clerk as I went out, giving him an 


nephew. 
“ce Do 
He 


“ You 


any suspicion,’ 


order for Mr. Borrow. _He will remem- 
ber 

~ “Lucky your skirts seem clear, then,” 
muttered Borrow. 
“And he was alive at nine o'clock, ox 
know.” : 

“ How do you now? 

“ Because I called here,’ 
fellow coolly. 

It was Clay’s turn to look strangely at 
him. He could not speak for a minute. , 
Then Borrow added: 

‘““T called to try to see him. They ele: 
phoned. up-stairs here for me. He re- 
fused to see me. ee was at nine 
o'clock.’ * 

“ Then—then we are both cleared of 
” stammered Clay. 

“Tt seems so,” returned the other, and 
at the moment the bell at the door rang 
again. 

. Dr. Simonsby lived only a few steps « 
from the Amboyne. 


name telephoned:from the office. 

A single glance he gave Clay as he 
entered ; by it he seemed to read what had 
happened and turned quickly to shut out 
the curious people in the hall before 
saying a word. The boy at the switch- . 
board down-stairs had undoubtedly cir- 
culated the report that Mr. Borrow. 
was ill. i 

The doctor went into the bedroom and 
without uttering a word examined the 
body as it lay on the floor. Clay followed 
him on tiptoe. Young Borrow still sat 
there as though entranced. 


~ “ He’s dead. He’s been dead for a 


long time. Who discovered this?” 
asked the doctor, in a shaking voice. — 
“This fellow,” Borrow said, indicat- 


ing Clay. : 
But the doctor did not totice the 
nephew. His question had been ad- 


dressed to Clay. 


“T came in just before eight o’clock. — . 


Mr. Borrow called a few moments later.” 

“Whom have you told? Do the 
police know ®” 

“No, sir,” said Clay, in answer to the. 
last question. 

“They should be told! they should 
be told!” exclaimed George Borrow, 
jumping up. “I'll telephone.” 


“You'll do nothing of the sort,” com- = 


manded Dr. Simonsby shortly. Then to. 


é 


* 


He had come right — 
up in the elevator without having his 


Then he added : = 


” admitted the 


Cay 


Sa 


- But not just yet. 
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“lay: “What's the meaning of that 
_ broken desk? ” 
_ “ He had a lot of money in it,” gasped 
Clay. - 

~~ “ Robbed?” 

“Yes, sir. 


It was that way when I 


_ came in.” : ~ 


-“ How much money?” 
~€T don’t know just how much. I drew 
two thousand from the bank for him yes- 
terday.” 
“Ach! the old fool!’ muttered the 
doctor tenderly. “I told him to pay by 
_check. Ah, ah!” and he sighed. 
Suddenly he looked up at Clay again 
and said: = Se to — Kendrick: 


r son.” 


Clay hurried away to do his bidding ; 
but Borrow leaped up. again, this time in 
wrath. 

“Tet me tell you, doctor, you are 

- using a very authoritative manner here. 
TZ shall take charge of my uncle——” 

“You will do nothing of the kind, sir. 
How came you here this morning, any- 
way? You are a human buzzard,” de- 
clared. the doctor harshly. “ You and 
all your crew will settle about the old 
man now, and pick his estate to pieces. 

I am in command.” 
“The police will be in command in a 
~ very short time, sir!” cried Borrow, 
shaking his fist at the medical man. 

“Tndeed! And what for, sir?” 

“Because my uncle has been mur- 
dered. It is a case for the police.” 

“Tf he has been murdered, it is a case 
for the coroner,” returned Simonsby. 

Clay heard no more, for he closed the 
door so that he might telephone. But it 
seemed awful that those two men should 


quarrel there in the presence of death. 


He ’phoned Miss Kendrickson, told 
her the truth plump~(he knew she was 
the kind of a woman who could better 
stand this than suspense), and then went 
' back to the bedroom. 

Young Borrow was in the sulks. 
doctor was writing a letter. 

“Take this to the address at once, Mr. 
~Hopworthy,” said the latter to Clay, 


The 


— folding his note and sealing the envelope. 


Clay knew enough to obey without 
“question. He was only too glad that 


the doctor had taken the control of af- ~ 


> fairs. 5 
~ When he stepped out of the elevator in 


-and 
_wouldn’t let him in.’ 


: > : : > Pres BE = 
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_ him. 

“Ts it true, Mr. Hopes e 
old gentleman really dead?” 

Clay nodded. He was ready for tears 
and could scarcely speak eee break- 
ing down. 

is And all alone there! 
man. When do you suppose it hap- 
pened?” 


Is the 


“ After nine o’cléck last nel at any 


rate,” Clay said, at last. 
“How do you know?” 


up.” 
“TI remember—I 
claimed the clerk. 


remember ! 2 


refused to see =m They weren't 
friendly?” : : 
AEE S couldn’ t. ee returned sClay- 
: stiffly. : 


“The young lip was mighty cut" up. = 


He went up, anyway.” 
_ “What?” gasped Clay. 

“So Johnny, the porter, says. 
him ringing at Mr. Borrow’s door a lit- 
tle later. He went up the stairs, I sup- 
pose. 
that’s 


why the ‘old _ gentleman 


= 


“Oh, hush!” exclaimed Clay, and 
hurried out. 

But he was so weak he could scarcely 
stand. George Borrow had not taken 


“No” for an answer and had tried to— 
see his uncle even after being refused an 


audience over the telephone. 

~ But he had said nothing about it when 
he told Clay he had called at nine o'clock 
in the evening. 


“Did he get in? Mr. Nonow might - 
have thought his ring at the door was 


that of one of the hotel people. Did 
he get im?” repeated. Clay, over and 
over. 


“This is a terrible thing. The old 


the office the clerk. was “waiting for 


The poor old — 


“ His nephew was here and called him 


SOX 
“ The old ‘gentleman : 


Saw — 


They must have had some quarrel, 


man killed, his desk rifled—and Borrow = 


needed the money! 
saying ? <> 

“ And on top of it all J was the one 
who advised him to come. 


died in one of those fits? 
“No, no! He was strangled —by 
cord, Borrow says: Ah! why shoul 
-have said that? Does he know mort 
he should?” 


Could they 
have quarreled and the old man have 


God! what am Eek 


= Aisdetad nto. the nearest drug- 

= Store,” told the druggist he must have 

= some stimulant, and downed a eee 
of drug-store brandy. = 

It made-him deathly ill and it was an 


(To be gonurueds ) 


© 


: SHANGHAIED. 


BY FREDERIC REDDALE. 


What fell out to a sailorman- minus a job, and the surprising turn given to the uprising of — 
= a mutinous crew. 


pe the autumn of 1885 I was counting 

the paving-stones of South. Street, 
New York, being that useless shore ,en- 
cumbrance, a sailorman out of a io. 

I had served as second and first mate 
in deep-water ships for a matter of six 
years, and had besides a master’s certifi- 

3 cate in my chest. On my last voyage, 

_ * while running up the coast in a dense 

‘fog, my ship, the Flying Chief, took the 
ground off Barnegat during my watch. 

We hauled off with no more damage 
than the loss of our false keel, but the 
owners promptly discharged me, and I 
found the office-door of every ‘ship- owner 
in New York shut in my face. 

For six weeks I tramped the ae 
until my ready money was about gone. 
Fortunately, I was single, with no one 
dependent on me but my old mother 

- over in Brooklyn, and there was enough 
in savings-bank to keep her from want. 
-JI had about concluded to begin all 
over again, and ship before the mast once 


more, when the adventure befell which 


produced such startling results. 

It was a cold, rainy, and foggy night 
in October, and I had been over to 
Greenville to see my former captain. He, 

_-too, was on the waiting list. Coming 
back I took a boat from Communipaw,; 
intending to walk around the lower part 
of the city to Wall Street Ferry. 

It was after midnight, and on arriving 


a3 at the ferry-house I found the boats there” 


had ceased running. There was nothing 
for it but to walk a few blocks farther 
_and tty Fulton Ferry. _ a 
__. Now, I protest I was sober—not being 
= a friend of the drink at any time. South 
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scrambled to my feet, and made a break 


hour before he could go on to do = 
Simonsby’s errand. This delay was most 
unfortunate—for him. 

Several most important matters hap: 
pened in that hour. 


<A é > See 


as I have said, the night was thick with — 
fog and wet; out of the haze overhead I 
could dimly see the flying jibbooms of — 
the liners at their wharves forking out 
across the dirty thoroughfare like fingers — 
of fate. 

I had covered half the distance, and 
already the lights of Fulton Ferry were 
looming through the mist, when I heard 
a queer pitapat of “‘rubber-shod feet be- 
hind me. Half turning my head to see, 
I caught the hissing whisper : 

“ Soak him, , Barney!” 

It was a word and a blow—a crashing 
though noiseless stroke across my tem- 
ples, and I dropped like’a log. When I 
came to my senses, with an aching head, 
T found myself on the floor of a high and ~ 
roomy deck-house, and the first sight 
that greeted my dazed eyes was a red- — 
headed giant standing over me, his foot 
raised to repeat the kick*which he had 
just landed in my side. 

I rolled over to escape the blow, 


for the sliding door. I stumbled into 
the open air of a glorious autumn day, 
the muck all gone, and found myself on 
the main deck of a tall ship, deeply 
laden, from over whose high bows and 
headgear there came blowing the aS 
and smoke of a tug. : 

In an instant the truth flashed upon: 
me. I had been shanghaied—struck 
down by ‘‘crimps,”’ carried aboard while 
insensible, and shipped before the mast; 
bundled to sea with nota rag save the 
thinnish suit of blue serge in which” I 
stood. 

Mechanically I felt in ee pockets. ; 
They were empty; even my handkerchief 


- 


was gone, along with .pipe, watch, 
money, and a plain gold ring which had 
been my father’s. 


The red-headed man stood in the, door- . 


way of the deck-house, looking at me 
with a sardonic grin on his ugly phiz. 
“Guess you'll turn to now!” he 


5 ~ snarled, with as much feeling as though 


; speaking to a dog. 
hatch tarpaulin stretched along, and step 


gan,” I said. 
& quois?” 


“Get that main- 


lively!” 
‘There was appended a.choide string of 


profanity, in which my eyes, my limbs, 
and my sacred ego were all consigned to 


everlasting torment. ; 
In a glance I knew him: He was Si 


_ Hogan, and I had been first mate over 


him voyage before last. In those few 


seconds [I also had arrived at a clear 


understanding of my position. 
I was once more a foremast hand, tum- 


- bled on board by some boarding-house 


shark the night before; penniless, 
shipped for a long voyage with nothing 
between me and nakedness but the ship’s 
slop-chest! 

I knew enough of salt-water discipline 
to realize that it would be useless to 
“‘kick.””. I must e’en make the best of a 
bad job. 

Hogan I knew for a brute and a bully 
—one of those down-east ruffians, found 
only in American ships, more’s the 
pity, whose code in dealing with a crew 
consists of hard words and harder 


-. knocks. The ship! in which he sailed 
was more than likely to be a floating 


Hades, et “the skipper kept him in 
check. 
All this, I say, flashed through my still 


aching head while I stood recovering my 


breath after my unceremonious exit on 
deck. But in that brief interval I got 
my bearings. 

“Ay, ay, sir!” I answered nimbly 


~ enough, and then: 


_ “What ship might this be, Mn Ho- 
gan?” I inquired. 
He started, and stepped half-threaten- 


- ingly, half-uncertainly toward me. 


“Who—what the ” he was begin- 


ning, when I determined to assist his 


wits. 

= You ve a short memory, Mr. Ho- 
“Don’t you remember 
Miles. Bantock, first mate of the old Iro- 


PZ 
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& By the holy Scapiex Jehoshaphat ! '” 


he exclaimed, “ what you dein’ here?” 


= Shanghaied, I suppose,” I returned, 
“but as 1 was upon the point of signing 


on A. B. once more, it doesn’t matter 
much, except that I should rather have 
come aboard in*shipshape fashion,” in- 


dicating my wholly unsuitable shore tog- 


gery. 

“May I be everlastingly transported 
to the hottest Tophet that-ever sizzled!” 
was the sense of his next exclamation, 
though the terms were more forcibly di- 
tect and primitive. 
the old man!” and he slapped his thigh 
in huge and brutal delight. ” 

“Does your ‘ old man’ happen to want 


.a mate this morning?” I inquired with 2 


grin. - 

“ Not by a blame sight he don’t! ”. was 
the reply. | 

My cool and jaunty acceptance of the 
situation rather staggered him. 


All this time I was sweating .at the: 
heavy tarpaulin, getting it unrolled ready 


for battening down. Apparently forget- 


ful of discipline, Hogan contimed: 


“What you goin’ to do about it?” 

“Stick it out, I reckon,’ I replied. 
Then straightening ' up and looking bim 
squarely in the eye, I added: i 

“T know my work, Mr. Hogan, and I 
don’t need any of your peculiar perswad- 
ing!” 

He laughed a short laugh, mirthless as 
the bark of a deg. 


“Well, I dare say you do,” he said, — 


“an? I don’t see as you can help your- 
self, but you’ll-find there’s a sweet lot 0’ 
swabs aboard,’ and with these words he 
strode aft, knocking down a man in the 
road, by way of keeping his hand in. 
By this time we were running smartly 
on the heels of the tug down the Swash, 
and soon she would be casting off. 


“All hands make sail!” shouted Ho-. 


gan from the break of the poop. ? 
The wind was about sou’west, and 
hence the old- familiar cry, “ Hoist 


stays’ls and inner jib!” found me ready _ 
‘at tHe halyards. 


The fore-and-aft can- 
vas sheeted home, there came the order: 


“ Set tops’ls and t’gall’ns’ls,” and soon. 


the black yards were alive with a crowd 


of picturesque figures clad in clothes of - 
I de- 


every imaginable cut and color. 
liberately — the upper maintoy 


“ This’ll be nuts for~ 


a and gave the cay: « Sheet home! ”’~ ist. as I did nade and the ship, her — — 


before the fellows had cast off the gas- 
kets of the other square sails. 

Then came Hogan’s hail from the 
deck. = 

“You, Bantock, loose the maint’gal- 


lant an’ royal!” This was boys’ work, 


fs 


\ 


but as no watches had been set, it was 
anybody’s job. As I shinned down a 
backstay and gained the deck, eight bells 
were struck, and ‘all hands ”’ were sum- 
moned. 

We were a motley crew—twenty-six 


of us all told—fer the ship was a lump- 


ing big: boat, carrying three royal yards. 
There were four Irishmen, a Finn, a 
Lascar, a couple of Ratcliffe Highway 
lads, and several Germans, or “ Dutch- 
men >= . 
Being ‘divided into watches, I found 
myself in the port division, which was the 
first mate’s, and then we were told to get 


breakfast. : = 


The deck-house was a fairly comfort- 
able affair, as such sea-parlors go—clean, 


light, and airy. A long table ran on 


stanchions fere and aft, and there were 
benches at each side lengthy enough to 
accommedate each watch. 

Back of the benches were the bunks, 
double-deckers, sixon a side, for which 


“we proceeded to draw lots, and I was 


lucky enough to get a lower bunk amid- 
ships. But that was all—for I had 


“neither mattress nor blanket. 


This was my first chance really to get 
acquainted_ with my mates, and I soon 
found that I was the only American in 
the crew. ‘Among other things I learned 
that the ship was the Shanadoah, bound 
round the Horn to San Francisco ; that 
the first mate was a “ putty man’’; that 


_the second mate was a “holy terror”; 


that the “ old man,” meaning the captain, 
was a drunken hypocrite, and so forth. 
From all of which it seemed as though © 
we should be anything but a happy 
ship. 
Grumbling began at our first meal, for 


the grub was execrable—the hard-tack 


moldy and weevilly ; the tea simply some- 
thing dark and evil-smelling, sweetened 
with coarse molasses; this was our 
breakfast. = 


-Qne or two. old shellbacks munched- 


and drank the stuff stolidly enough, but 


: - most of the watch turned away in dis- 


owners, and her officers were cursed ia 
half a dozen different dialects. __ 

In their rough way the fellows com-— 
miserated my personal plight, and first 
a pillow, then a blanket, were tossed ~ E 
into my empty bunk. But I lacked every- 
thing else—boots, jacket, coarse - shirts, 
a knife, and oilskins, to co ——- of 
pipe and tobacco. 

I foresaw that an early visit to the 
slop-chest was-an absolute necessity. 

As soon as the port watch had break- — 
fast, we went on deck, and the starboard — 
watch went below. We were speedily — 
hustled to work about the decks, the 
ether -watch having made all plain sail. — 
It was my trick at the wheel, and I took — 
an early opportunity of stating my wants 
to the chief mate. é 

I noticed that he gave me a queer cock _ 
of. his eye = I mentioned the slop-— 
chest. - 

He was a little man, named Coker: 
and a good seaman, far and away the 
best man aft.. He had heard my story 
-frem Hogan, and in a few words he let - 
me know that he sympathized with my 
unique position. Discipline forbade him | 


to say mere. : 

~~ When Captain shia appears 
he’ll introduce you to the lady who runs — 
the slop-chest on this hooker.” And 
without giving time to ask questions, he 
waved me forward, my two hours’ trick 
being ever. 

A lady! Who could it be? Not the 
stewardess, for-I had seen no signs of a 
petticoat about the decks. Perhaps some 
relation of ‘the skipper’s. However, at 
seven bells there was a halloo sent for- 
ward for “ Tom Smith.” 

“Tem Smith’s wanted aft!” Pont = 
Smith!” = “ Here,“ Smith!” “ Hey, : 
_ Smith!” went echoing. and booming ~ 
aloft into the swelling canvas. $: 

I was yelling for Tom Smith as. 
lustily as the others, when = felt. a 
friendly push from the bes’n. : 

“Tt’s you they want, ye blazing fool!” = ce 
he exclaimed. “ Get away aft wi’ ye! “ 

Then the truth flashed upon me. I 
appeared on the ship’s articles as ‘Tom 
Smith,” the crimps having robbed me 
of name as well as liberty. Z 

I trotted nimbly aft, and through one 
‘of the sliding doors. that opened into the © 


_ cuddy off the main deck. There I con- 


- with-me-my-man” sort of manner. 


- name?” 


_ done, sir. 


fronted the skipper and—a lady, as I 

suppose she’d desire to be called. 
Captain Milligan was a pocket edition 

of his second mate, Silas Hogan—short 


and thick, with a mat of red beard under 
his chin, and a long, cleanly shaven upper 


lip. His eyes were small and cunning 
like a pig’s, and about as expressionless ; 
his ears were immense, and flared away 


from the side of his head like a pair of — 


stuns’Ils ; his voice reminded you of noth- 
ing so much as a rusty key grating in 


a lock ; an inflamed’ and bulbous nose 


told of deep and constant potations. 
His cempanion was built on a more 


generous medel physically, being a good: 


head taller than the skipper; for a walk 
she had a waddle, with that solid set of 
the heels which some women acquire on 
the shady side of forty-five ; she was very 


~ primly dressed in some shiny black stuff, 
_ with*a huge dinner-plate of a brooch at 


her collar. Her grayish black hair was 
plastered smoothly on either temple; 
she had a double chin, bold, cruel black 
eyes, and an aggressive ‘‘no-nonsense- 
in 
a word, she was, as I divined, a vixen 
and the real bags of the ship. 

“ Why = didn’t you answer to your 
inquired Captain Milligan 
fiercely. 

“Because I didn’t hear it, sir,” I re- 
plied quietly. ‘‘ Tom Smith is not my 
name. -I was sand-bagged and shang- 
haied last night, and that’s a crimp’s 
title. 
voyage.”’ 

“ Your mark’s there, anyhow,” 
skipper. 

“Very likely,” I rejoined nonchalant- 
ly. ‘We know how those things are 
My real name is Miles Ban- 
tock, formerly mate of the ships Iro- 


said the 


quois and Flying Chief, and I hold a 
-master’s certificate. 
~Mr.. Hogan, can corroborate this.” 


Your second mate, 


_ ““That’s as may be,” sneered the cap- 


; - __tain, with a disagreeable leer which made 


didn’t you?” 


: my fingers itch to knock him down, while 


Mrs. Milligan sniffed insultingly. ‘‘ The 
ship’s got all the mates she wants this 
voyage, an’ Tom Smith you'll remain. 
There’s too many ignorant 
knockin’ about. Lost your. last ship, 
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I never signed articles for this 


mates © 


* No, I didn’t,” r - answered shortly 
Another sniff. 

‘““Mr. Coker tells me you want some 
slops,” he went on. “ Let’s have the 
list, then. Mrs. Milligan takes charge 
of the slop-chest on this ship.” 

““T want some half-boots, a flannel 
shirt, oilskins, trousers, some socks, a 
knife, a belt, a pipe and tobacco,” was 
my answer. - 

The lady of the‘slop-chest made a list 
of the things as I called them off. 

“That all?’’ he inquired. - 

“ That’s all,” was -my inconse an-- 
swer. 

“ Come back at eight bells oad they'll 
be ready for you,” and with that he 
*waved me away. 

Promptly at eight bells I presented 


myself in the cuddy again, and found ~ 


my purchases in a pile on the floor. This 
time I had to deal with Mrs. Milligan 
alone. 2 

“There you are, young man,” she said, 
proceeding to check off each item from 
her list. ‘ Boots, five dollars; shirt; 
two an’ a half; trousers, three an’ a 
half; oilers, seven dollars; two pair of 
socks, one dollar; belt, dollar an’ a 
half ; knife, one dollar; pipe, fifty cents ; 
tobacco, fifty cents; total, twenty-two 


dollars an’ a half, and I hope this will” 


be a warning to you to let strong drink 
alone. in future!” 

As the old “ she-devil ” announced the 
prices, and I handled eaclt article, I 
could not suppress a whistle of amaze- 
ment. ~ 

It was robbery on the high-seas! The 
things were of the cheapest and common- 
est, at top prices. I had spent nearly 
two months’ wages in less than half an 
hour, and what I had to show for the 
money I could have bought on West 
Street or ‘the Highway for less than 
half, and got better goods. 

But ‘twas useless 
things I must have. 
cheap wooden affair with a rubber 
mouthpiece, and on shore would have 
been dear at a quarter; the tobacco was 
common plug, and she had charged me 
half a dollar for two ey ema fif- 
teen cents at any shop. 

Despite my “burning indignation at 


being fleeced, it was laughably tragic to 


see this prim and pee sai lady Sung 


to haggle—the _ 
The pipe was a- 


her trash at a thousand per cent profit, 
and trafficking on the necessities of the 


poor devils who manned her husband’s - 


shipmen who need a friend more than 
any other class in the world, and upon 
whom, in an emergency, the safety of 

that ship depended. 
She looked me up and down with her 
brazen black eyes as I fingered the goods, 
_ - and inquired with some asperity if the 


articles were not good enough for me? — 


I could not resist giving her a shot, as 
_- I rolled my purchases into a bundle and 
s stuffed the pipe and tobacco’ into my 
pocket, at the risk of her reporting me. to 
the skipper for insolence. 
“Have you any cigars?” I inquired. 
“ T rather think I sha’n’t be able to afford 
much of your tobacco. Or perhaps you 
have some champagne that isn’t too 
dear?” 


Lote 


was an anti-tobacco hie likewise!” 
“The devil it is!” I thought, as I 
went on deck; “then the temperance is 
all forward, as I’m a sitiner!” For 
A neither grog nor rum was served out on 
= board. 
: My watch were at dinner as I entered 
the deck-house and pitched the goods 
into my bunk. : 
““Smith’s been shopping!” ‘“ How 
much did she soak you?” “ Expect to 
have any pay to take up when we git to 


Frisco?” were some of the gibes with 


which I was greeted. 

“ Pve been robbed!” said I shortly. 

“In course you has!” retorted a 
black-haired young Englishman named 
Jack Harris. ‘“ W’y, I ’eard the ole girl 
tell Coker that she made six hundred 
dollars out of ’er bloomin’ slop-chest last 
voyage! ’Ow’s that, matey?” 

“T shouldn’t have been surprised if it 
had been six thousand,” I returned, while 
fishing about in the mess-kid for a bit of 
beef that was not all hide and gristle. 
“She charged me Fifth Avenue prices 
_ for Bowery goods—and mighty poor 
“Bowery | at that. What do you say to 
paying fifty cents for this pipe, and a 
-_. quarter for this little cake of plug?” 
= “The bloomin’ old she-pirate!’’ ex- 

claimed Harris, and every man in the 
watch growled as though he had been 
Seg See ee = 


Coker was helped over the side, and we — 


“Tell ’ee wot, mates,’ exclaimed a 
short and fat seaman who answered to 
the contradictory nickname of “ Bones,” = 
“ the grub on this cursed hooker ain’t fit — 
for swine. J ain’t had no dinner!” 

“Same here!” growled the others. — 

“Somethin’s goin’ to happen if we 
ain’t fed better, that’s wot!” continued — 
Bones, as he flung himself into his bunk, — 
smoking furiously. 


II. ee 
WELL, it is not my purpose to give you ~ 
a daily diary of this eventful voyage. . 
The food got worse, if possible, as the = 
days rolled by, and the men, sulky and — 
half-starved, were driven to their tasks 
by Hogan with, blows and brutal fe : 
guage, in which he was abetted by the = 
skipper. ee 
The note of a chan was never 


cheard; the crew refused to sing. There 
was” scarcely a man who did not have a — 


broken nose, a gashed lip, or a lump on ~ 
his head, to say nothing of body bruises. 
Me, the mate let alone; of abuse I got 
my share, but of*blows none. The ship ~ 
was literally hell with the lid off. 

Appeal to Captain Milligan.was use- 
less ; he was seldom sober, but drunk or 
sober he always backed up Hogan. I 
pitied First Mate Coker from the bottom — 
of my heart; he would take no part in — 
hazing the men, ‘and consequently the © 


captain and Hogan hazed him-as far as 


they dared. = 
However, long before we were up with 


* the line, Coker fell ill and kept his cabin. 


For a week he did hot “appear on deck. 
Then, one day, we ran in under the lee. = 
of Barbadoes ; a colered pilot put off, 


saw him no more. 
This did not help matters aboard the 
Shanadoah. Coker had been the only 
gentleman aft, and with him out. of the_ 
ship the two blackguards had things their 
own way. Pe 
The men never ceased grumbl: 
night or day, and threats of yiuieace. ; 
were made every hour of the twenty-four. - ee 
The skipper took the first mate’s watch, .— 
otherwise the cruel routine was “un- : Ste 
changed, except that Coker’s absence _ 


a 
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ster fairly reveled in profanity and brutal- 


ity; he could not give the simplest order 

without tailing on a torrent of abuse, 
which was more often than not “driven 
home by a blow from his huge, hairy fist, 
a belaying-pin, or the butt-end of a‘re- 
volver. 

We were nearly disnasted in a white 
squall in about ten degrees south, being 
caught all aback, the ship forced on her 
beam-ends, solid seas curling over the lee 

_ bulwarks, and the water waist-high on 
the main deck. Z 
It was “cut away” and “ let go,” and 
_we only saved the ship and her spars by 
working like madmen for our lives. The 
skipper was scared out of his drunken 


_ wits, but Hogan stormed and threatened | 
and 


and bullied it through as usual, 
when we were out of the mess he knocked 


a man down because he stopped to finish 


coiling a halyard before obeying some 
small order. = 
The crisis would have come then, for 


we were all tired out and mad clean 


through, bat Captain Milligan ordered 
a pig to be killed and served out to the 
crew, and for the first time since leaving 
port we had a square meal. But the 
false calm did not last long.” 

. We took the trade- wind in about twen- 
ty degrees south, and started on our long 
reach down the Atlantic parallels for the 
Horn. - = 

Never was the old adage about how 
great a matter a small fire kindleth bet- 
ter exemplified. 
slop-chest that started the trouble. 

As the Horn drew near, the men be- 
gan to overhaul their scanty wardrobes, 
getting out woolen shirts, heavy socks, 
and furbishing- up oilskins and sou’- 
westers—those who had them, that is. 
And a pitiful array of crazy duds they 
were. . 

The old hands aboard knew what the 
passage of the Horr meant, even in sum- 


_ Mer; warm clothing was an imperative 
poe 


ity, and so, one by one, they made 
- Tequisitions upon the supplies kept by 


e Mrs. Milligan in the lazaret, only to come 


back swearing till they were black in the 
face at the outrageous prices ‘charged, 
and vowing all sorts of vengeance. 

It was maddening to think of that old 
harridan sitting there at the receipt of 
custom, exacting double and treble prices 


It was Mrs. Milligan’s © 


for her shoddy goods, meeting the 
clumsy objections of the men with pious 
ejaculations and Scripture texts, and all 
the while knowing that she was imperil- 
ing the safety of the ship by her unholy 
greed .for gain. So the farce had its 
tragic side as well. : 

As for me, I “blew in” another 
month’s wages before I felt fairly well 
equipped for ‘the passage of the bleak 
and biting waters off Cape Horn. 

We were in latitude forty-eight de- 
grees south and longitude fifty-five de- 
grees west, with the Falklands some- 
where im the black haze to starboard, 
looking up for the Cape ctose-hauled, the 
wind southwest, with a dark and greasy 

swell out of the south’ard. 

It was bitterly cold for the time of 
year, and already our running-gear was 
stiff with frost and the canvas like sheets 
of iron in our numbed fingers. We had ° 
been half-starved and wholly maltreated 
for weeks, and the hardest part of the 
voyage was at hand. 

We were a sullen and an ugly crew, 
and yet a smarter set of hands never tal- 
lied on to halyards or swung out on the 
foot-ropes. I verily believe at that time 


_there was murder in every man’s heart, 


put there by cruelty and suffering. — 
At this juncture our tobacco gave out; 


the supply in both watches seemed to 


come to an end as if by magic. No one 
had any to lend, and it was comical to 
see the poor fellows going through the | 
corners of their pockets, trying to scrape 


~ together half a pipeful of the precious 


black fragments.’ 

But there was plenty on board—ih the 
hated slop-chest—and no doubt we could 
have all we wanted if we chose to pay 
the Milligans’ price. But such was their 
hatred of the skipper and his wife that 
many of the men preferred to suffer 
rather than meet her extortionate rates. 

At last, four of the most insistent went 
aft, among them Jack Harris and the 
Lascar. They came back with blacker 


~scowls than ever. 


“Ho! mates, d’yer ’ear the noes? “i 
sang out Harris. “The price o’ ’baccy’s 
gone up—lI’m charged two bloomin’ bob 
an’ a arf for this,” holding out a small 
square of plug half the usual size. 

It was even so. Mrs. Milligan, perhaps. x 
finding. her own stock getting Stee 
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“ more likely aaaEng it ey ‘business 


3 gelicy to make an additional profit out 
of the men’s necessities, had doubled her 


prices! 

That alone would eae settled the fate 
of the Shanadoah so far as the crew was. 
concerned, But a deeper tragedy was at 


hand. 


We had in my watch a little fellow 
named Miggs—a Cockney—who was 
subject to epileptic fits. By common 


“consent we always took especial care of 


him aloft; even Hogan respected his in- 


- firmity, and never ordered him into the 


4) 


rigging alone unless he was securely 
lashed. 

Upon the afternoon following the 
episode of the tobacco the skipper was 
on deck, the mate being below. Miggs~ 


was at work in the mizzen rigging, se- . 


cured by a life-line around his middle. 

Suddenly. the captain ordered him_ 
aloft to stow the mizzen-royal gasket 
which had worked adrift. Miggs sent a 
protesting glance at the deck, old Milli- 
gan storming away at him “for shis slow- 
ness, and then he started aloft. 

Both watches were on deck, it being the 
second dog-watch, some stumping about 
to keep warm, others at work on various 
trifling jobs. We all heard the captain’s 
order, and there were not a few growls 
of disgust at his drunken cruelty. 

Miggs reached the mizzen- royal yard 
safely, and was in the act of passing the 
lee gasket, when he was seen to twist 
and quiver, his body. bent and tautened 


in an arc, and losing his hold he fell 
backward and shot from that dizzy 


height into the sea! 

There was an instant cry of “Man 
overboard!” from a dozen throats, and 
ere he touched the water twenty pairs of 
arms seized the braces, expecting an 
order to heave- -to, while as many more 
attacked the gripes and lashings of. the 
quarter-boat, when there tame the ar- 
resting order from the skipper: 

“Keep all fast with that boat, I tell 
ye! ” 

The ship was doing about five or six 
knots, plunging sullenly through a head 
sea.. No order came to check our head- 
way, and our cold-blooded commander 
stood calmly looking aft into the dusk, 


where poor Miggs had gone to his death. 


--Hogan, doubtless hearing our cries, 


full cock. 


Fike on decks to him the captain said 


something in a low tone, and then went — 


below as unconcernedly as though the 


ship’s cat had gone overboard. == 

There was a chorus of hoarse and 
angry yells from the crew when it became 
clear that no effort was to be made to 
save our shipmate. 


“They’re a pair o’ bloody murderers, 
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that’s wot!” shouted Harris, louder than — 


the rest. ~ 

“‘What’s that mutinous hound say-— 
in’?” yelled Hogan, coming to the break 
of the poop, where he. could look down on 
the main deck. ‘If any of you con- 
demned and decayed scowbankers has 
anything to say about who’s running this 


ship, let him come up here an’ ri give = 


him his answer!” 
So saying, he drew his revolver, and 


we heard it click as the hammer flew to 


We were a cowardly lot, you'll say, yet 
such is the sense and the weight of 


— 


authority at sea that very few crews, — 


taken thus by surprise, would have done — 
any more than we did—disperse growling - 
about the darkening deck. 

What actually took place between 
eight o’clock and midnight I knew only 


from hearsay, for I was confined to my — 


bunk with a severe neuralgia. One side 
of my face was swollen to the size of a 
Dutch cheese, and, when I went aft to 
ask for some liniment, Hogan was con- 
siderate enough to growl out that. I'd 


better turn in until morning, which you 


may be sure I was very glad to do. 

As a matter of fact, my position on 
board. had become a peculiar one. The. 
crew had long since found out my rating 


“and my history, and noticed that al- 


though I was one of them, so far as shar- 
ing their tasks and their wretched food — 
went, I was about the only man aboard, 
saving the carpenter and the bos’n, who 
had not been manhandled by Hogan. 
The men knew that I was a navigator, 


but, because I had resolutely refused to — 
join in their mutinous talk, they had 


come to leave me out of their counsels. 
Well, the port watch went on deck at 

eight o’clock that night, and glad enough- 

I was to crouch dewn in my damp and 


scanty blankets and endeavor to seek ob- — 


lividn from pain in sleep. I was roused 


at midnight by the calling of the star- 


rod < 


did not, ds usual, 


of expectancy. 


- Harris. 
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board watch and the Sagas ae heavy © 


boots as my own watch came below. 

I noticed that the men from the deck 
immediately turn in, 
but sat around smoking and with an air 
Then I must have dozed 
off again. 

I was awakened by a heavy hand on 
my shoulder, and opened my eyes to find 
a knot of men elbowing each other in the 
space between the berth and the table. 

“Up you get, Bantock,” said Jack 
“ Yoyp’re wanted in the cabin!” 

“ What’s that?” I mumbled through 
my swollen jaw, rising to a sitting 
posture and Shrowing one leg over the 
side. e 

“Come along aft, an’ ye’ll see!” was 


the reply, and half-rushed, half-carried, © 


I was borne along the deck—noticing, by. 
the way, that the ship was hove-to—and_ 
into the cuddy. 

There a strange sight met my eyes. 
« In the big swinging chair at the head 


_ of the table, securely lashed, sat Captain ~ 


Milligan, his countenance doubly in- 
flamed by rage and drink. A -gag ef- 
fectually stopped his speech. 

In one corner, neatly trussed and like- 
wise bound, his wrists tied together under 
his knees, lay Hogan. He, too, was 
gagged, while a great gashed bruise over - 
his right eye showed that he had not 
yielded to numbers without putting up a 
stubborn fight. 


“There they be, the bloody mur- 


‘derers!” shouted Harris, striding to the 


side of the deposed captain and shaking 
a dirty fist under his nose. 
An ominous growl ran through the 


crowd of rough seamen, which boded ill 


for the captives. Every man was present 


“save one solitary hand at the wheel. 


“ What have you done with Mrs. Milli- 
gan?” I asked. 

For answer there came a furious fusil- 
lade of thumps and kicks on the inner 
side of the door of our former first mate’s 
cabin, and the shrill though muffled cries 
of a scolding woman. 

“She’s in there, right enough ! ” said 
Bones. ‘“She’s wuss’n them, bein’ a 
womdn, but we ain’t hurted her, an’ she’ll 
sereech ’erself ’oarse ’fore long!” and he 
spat on the carpeted floor with infinite 
contempt and disgust. 

I looked around on the strange scene— 


captain and mate, and = no less angry 
crew. 

“Well, mates,” I = as coolly as 
possible, “ what’s the meaning | of all 
this?” 

bel E5 means the ship’s ours!” retorted 
Harris ; “it means that we’re tired 0’ see- 
in’ murder done and bein’ treated wuss’n 
gutter dogs; it means that you're 
goin’ to take charge, seein’ as you’re the 
only navigator among us, an’ that we're 
goin’ to cut the bloomin’ v’yage short 
right ’ere!”’ 

“And suppose I decline?” I asked. 

“Now see ’ere, matey, we don’t want 
no trouble alonger you,” said Bones 
truculeptly. “We've done all the dirty 
work, an’ we're ready to take the blame ~ 
if so be there’s any blame comin’; but 
we means wot we says. If yer don’t we'll 
make yer!” and he jerked his thumb sig- 
nificantly in the direction of the two pris- 
oners. 

“Tut, tut, man!” I rejoined quietly ; = 
“you can’t scare me. I shall do what I ~ 
think best for all hands, myself -in- 
cluded!" ; 

T took in the situation at a glance. The 
alternatives were awkward aan sin 
either case. = 

My notions of discipline were too 
strict to permit me to look with faver 
upon mutiny or piracy, no matter how 
black the provocation. The two: brutes 
had brought it upon themselves, and yet, 
as the only educated man forward, it lay 
in my power to mitigate the disaster, and 
perhaps save the ship and cargo. 

I had no intention of being classed as 
a common mutineer, and thus ruin my, 
future professional chances, to say noth- 
ing of spending a term in jail. So I 
sparred for time. : 

“What are your plans?” I asked, 
turning to Harris, who seemed to. be 
ringleader and spokesman. “I suppose 
you know the penalty for this job -when 
we get ashore?” 

“Drat der penalty!” = owiel a big 
German, Hans Schmidt—nicknamed 
a Smiddy ”; “vat’s der penalty for let- 
tin’ a mans drown pefore our eyes—_ 
answer me dot!” he demanded ‘fiercely, 
striking his fist in his palm. 

Harris waved his hand for silence. : 

“?Ere’s wot we've settled so far. We — 


at the infuriated faces of Sig apatchlecs ee 


want to head norrards where it’s warm; 
we want some o’ the cabin grub; an’ we 
want them two murderers kep’ in chokee 
until we gets into some civilized port, 
an’ then we'll ’and.’em over to justice, 
as the story-books say. Ain’t that it, 
mates?” 

A chorus of assenting “ Ays”’ was the 
quick rejoinder, and I listened in aston- 
ishment. ~ 

“Is that all?’ I questioned. “ There’s 
to be no bloodshed—no fighting? ” 


“That’s all!” assented Harris, “ an’ ' 


there’ll be a blame sight less bloodshed 
on this hooker now them two devils is 
triced up!” ; 

The men’s plan was almost childlike 
in its simplicity, although full of endless 
difficulties, and proved that they were 
harmless enough at bottom. I began to 
see how to steer a fair course out of the 
mess, but I had to feel my way care- 
fully. : 

“ Men and mates,” I began, “‘ I’m free 
to say that the treatment in this ship 
has been shamefully and needlessly 
cruel,” and here I faced Milligan and 
Hogan; “but I’ll not disguise from you 
that I don’t believe in this way of right- 
ing wrongs at sea; no good ever came of 
it, nor ever will. You know how I be- 
came one of you, and I’ve done my bit 
like a man, watch and watch. Yet I was 
the mate of a bigger ship than this last 
voyage, and I hope to be again. Con- 
sequently, I don’t propose to let this 
mucking job ruin my chances of getting 
a vessel. Ill do as you wish, provided 
you'll sign a statement in the log to the 
effect that I had no hand in the mutiny, 
and that I was forced to take charge. Do 
you all agree?” ~ e 

I looked around and into the weather- 
beaten faces of the crew, their motley 
clad figures swaying to the heave of the 
ship in thesdim light of the cabin lamp. 

Although Milligan and Hogan gave 
no sign, I had no doubt they heard 
every word I said. Evc. the old beldame 
in the cabin was quiet, probably with her 
ear to the keyhole trying to make out 
what was passing in thc cuddy. 

“That'll be all right, Mr. Bantock,” 
said Harris quickly, giving me the quar- 

_ter-deck handle to my name. ‘“ Any 
writin’ you draw up we'll sign—eh, 

_ mates? An’ now give us the course for 
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the hequator, will ’ee? We're all tired 0 


bein’ frozen as well as starved.” 

“The course will be nor’-by-east,” I 
answered- after a moment’s - reflection. 
“ Get her head round, bos’n, and make all 
plain sail! You can go forward, men.” 

Thus quickly I assumed my newly be- 
stowed authority. 

I motioned Harris and the seaman 


_ called Bones to stay behind, and as soon 


as the decks resounded with the cheery 
songs of the men making sail, I said: 


“What about the captain and mate? os 
You can’t keep them this way, you | 


know.” 
“Tye thought o’ that,” Harris re- 
sponded, seating himself with cool as- 
surance on a corner of the cabin-table. 
“We'll leg-iron ’em an’ ’and-cuff ’em, an’ 
keep ’em in their cabins!” 
“You hear that, gentlemen?” I said, 
turning to the helpless skipper and the 
prostrate Hogan. ‘I shall want you 
both to witness that I had no hand in 
this matter, and I assure you that in act- 


ing as I am doing I believe I am saving - 


you both from a worse fate. Better get 
it seen to at once,” I continued, turning 
to Harris. : : 

,I went on deck, took a hasty look 
around, and then returned to the cuddy 
to see that there was no unnecessary 
brutality in dealing with the captives. 

I found the carpenter and the bos’n 
already at work, and it was a compara- 
tively easy matter to get the bilboes on 
both, bound as they were. 
lashings were cut, the gags removed, and 
they hobbled to their respective cabins, 
speechless with rage and mortification, 
and Harris turned the keys. 

Of Mrs. Millige . we heard no more 
that night. On deck the watches went 
on as before, while I caught brief naps 
on the cabin locker. e 


III. 


. Next morning found the ship under 
all plain sail, and doing a_ good twelve 
under a strong southerly breeze. Acting 
under the orders of the sailor Harris, the 
steward had broken out a plentiful sup- 
ply of the cabin stores for the cook, 
and the appetizing smell wafted aft from 
the gallcy of rashers of ham, preserved 
potatoes, newly baked loaves of bread, 
and the steaming aroma of coffee that 
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was s really coffee, told me that we were 
bout to taste the first decent meal that 
had passed our lips in many weeks. 

After breakfasting myself, -while the 
carpenter kept the deck, and seeing that 

the prisoners’ wants were attended to, I 
spruced up a bit, as became one in charge 
of so fine a ship as the Shanadoah, and 
then, in pursuance of a plan I had 
: matured overnight, ‘proceeded to inter- 
view Captain Milligan. 

Before turning the key I knocked on 
_ his door and was bidden to enter. 
| found him lying in his bunk in the 
- only comfortable posture permitted by 
- -irons on ankles and wrists—namely, on 
~his back with his hands clasped in front. 
“Good morning, <a Milligan, eet 

began. 

“Don’t good marking ‘me, you in- 
~ fernal two-faced mutinous hound!” was 
~his furious rejoinder. 

“So, my fine cock!” I said to myself, 

“that’s your temper, is it?”’ and without 
another word I turned on my heel, and 
shut and locked the door, resolved to 
leave him to his thoughts for another 
twenty-four hours. 

I did not go near Hogan, intending to 
deal with his master—and mine—first. 
Mrs. Milligan gave us no trouble, for 
when she learned that her husband and 
the mate were in irons, she became docile 
as a kitten, and hardly spoke above a 
whisper to the steward, who waited upon 
her. 

The second morning found the skipper 
not quite so defiant when I entered his 

_ cabin, and he even grunted a response to 
my salutation. I went at once to the 
point. 

“ The situation on your ship, Gansta 
Milligan,” said I, “is none of my seek- 
ing or making. As you heard me tell 
the men, @ don’t believe in violence at 
sea on the part of either officers or crew. 
For what has happened you have wholly 

= Mr. Hogan and yourself to blame. The 
men have been treated with needless 
- brutality, and I regard the loss of poor 
Miggs as little short of deliberate mur- 
oder.” 

If he could have killed me with a 
‘look, I had been a dead man then and 
there, -but he simply gritted his teeth and 

held his: tongue. ; 
“You heard what the men are resolved 


on doing. I can’t hinder = ee and if 
I tried they'd probably send me to. join — 
you and your mate. When I consented to 
take charge it was solely with the idea = 
of protecting the lives of yourself, your 
wife, and Mr. Hogan, and of saving the 
ship. But I’ve no notion of running my 
neck in a noose, and, if I consent to ~— 
stand between you and the crew, I insist 
on your signing a statement. which will 
acquit me of all blame. Will you sign x 
such a paper?” = 
“T’ll see you hanged first! ’” he 
shouted, jerking himself into a sitting 
posture. ‘‘ Don’t you come to me with 
any of your blasted palaver, you slum- a 
gullion! I know you and all your tribe, ae 
and I’ve seen your little game ever since 
you came aboard!”’ and he ran on in a 
burst of profanity which I _escaped by = 
making my exit and locking the door on ee 


‘hi: as before. 


I found Hogan just as intractable, but 
twice as profane and foul-mouthed in his ' 
abuse of myself and the crew. He vowed _ 
he would “do for us,” and land usallin > 
jail when he got us ashore. : —— 

For his vile talk and impotent threats 
I cared little, but the mulish obstinacy 
of the precious pair bade fair to render 
futile all my well-meaning plans. I~ 
should say that the men kept a perpetual 
guard of two of their number on watch — 
in the cuddy, and consequently every 
word of my interviews with the skipper 
and the mate was carried forward. 

As I paced the deck that afternoon on 
the dog-watch, Harris came aft and said: 

“They’re a sweet lot, them two, burn 
me if they ain’t!” jerking his thumb 
downward over the cuddy skylight. 

“ That’seright !”” Was my emphatic re- 
joinder, “‘ but let me tell you, my friend, 
that we've caught a_ ir ‘of Tartars!” 
and leaving him to di st the remark I 
went below. ¢ : 

However, the events of the next week = 
gave us little leisure to consider our de- 
posed officers, we being more concerned — 
with our own safety. On December fif- 
teenth, being then in latitude forty-four _ os 
degrees south and longitude thirty-eight = 
west, we picked up a gale from the south- 
west, which by midnight had hardened : 
into harricane force. - 

We got the Shanadoah. hove- to on lie 
port tack under a number two storm try- 


saik and a square of tarpaulin in the 
mizzen rigging, and there we lay for six 
days, making pretty good weather of it, 
the ship as tight as a new drum, but 
driving steadily to leeward and northeast 
toward the heart .of the South Atlantic. 

It was an anxious time for me, but 
through it all the crew behaved splendid- 
ly.. True, there was little to be done, 
save relieve the wheel, although to ease 
our spars I had all three to’gallant masts 
housed and their yards and gear sent 
down. 5 

For the first two days of the storm 
I made regular visits to Captain Milli- 
gan and Mate Hogan, only to be assailed 
with insulting queries as to how soon I 
intended to wreck the ship. These re- 
flections upon my professional capacity 
merely served to confirm me in my re- 
solve to stand by the men. 

But the situation was a puzzler. I 
doubted if the men could carry out their 
plan to hand over the skipper and the 
mate to justice in any commercial port. 
A ship’s captain is endowed with the 

most absolute authority anywhere on 
~~ earth. 

Naturally, the men’s stories of cruelty 
and hunger would be denied; the death 
of Miggs could be explained by swearing 
that the ship’s safety would have been 
jeopardized by attempting his rescue. If 
‘we went into port the American consul 
would take charge of the matter, and we 
stood to be sent home for trial on board 
the first United States war-ship that came 
along, after spending weeks in a 
malodorous prison. 7 

In that event I-saw but one conclusion 
—a certain term in jail for all hands, 
with a double dose for me as chief con- 
spirator. From time to time I ft the 
ringleaders among the men know my 
opinions on the matter, and what I 
thought of the final outcome of. their 
escapade. Whereat they were certainly, 
troubled. : 

The hurricane blew itself out in the 
evening of the twenty-first, and by mid- 
night the stars were shining overhead and 
the sea was going down rapidly. We 
made sail once more, but at sunrise there 
was hardly — wind to fill our top- 
sails or to stead y the ship in the heavy 
sea still running. 

- But it was a glorious morning, warm 
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not unlike that of the Peak of Teneriffe. 


and genial, and after breakfast I put both 
watches to work stepping our to’ gallant _ 
masts, and by~ noon we were creeping 
along under royals, the canvas and our 
wet clothes drying rapidly in the sun. 

At noon I took the first observation — 
possible in nearly a week, and being © 
anxious to learn our drift and the ship’s 
position, I went straight to the cabin to 
work out my sights. I found our 
situation to be latitude thirty-seven de- 
grees eight minutes south and longitude 
twelve degrees three minutes west. . 

My entry in the log-book was hardly 
dry when I hearg a cry on deck, a scuf- 
fling of running feet, and immediately 
one of the hands put his head in the = 
skylight and called out: 

“There’s land right ahead, Mr. Ban- 
wee 2 

_ sprang on deck, and: there, sure 

aan tight over our starboard bow was 
a great hump, of a pearly tint, in shape 


Although I had never sighted it before, 
I knew at once that it must be the island 
of Tristan d’Acunha, a mass of cold* ~ 
lava and cinders which rises nearly nine 


thousand feet above the sea. a 
Harris and Bones and two or ‘ace ——— 
others came crowding aft to where I . =3 
-stood. aes 
“Wot is it? Wot tand® that: Mr =a 


Bantock?” they panted. “’Tain’t the © 
coast 0’ South Ameriky, is it?” <2 

“No,” I answered, and gave them the | 
name of the island, adding: ‘“ There. 
will be two smaller islets in sight before 
long, Nightingale Island and Inaccessi- 
ble Island.” 

“ Be they inhabited?” queried one. 

I told them that Tristan was certainly 
peopled, having been a British colony 
since the Napoleonic wars. So far as 
my recollection went, the population — 
numbered not over a hundred souls, most- 
ly of English and Dutch descent, the 
islanders supporting themselves by breed- 
ing a few cattle, sheep and goats, and 
growing vegetables, which they traded 
to whaling ships. 

After absorbing this little budget the 
men went forward, and stood in groups 
gazing at the solitary peak planted mid- 
way in the vast expanse of ocean between. 
Cape Horn and Agulhas,~ and talking 
earnestly together in twos and threes. 
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- Well, 
- ahead, until by sunset we were not more 
than five miles distant from the largest 
island. Then the breeze completely left 
“us, the sea flattened out. like a sheet of 
- Satin, and all night we lay softly heaving 
to the unbroken swell without so much 
— Steerage way. 
_* The men in both watches were up 
end down continually, and the gleams of 
the rising sun had scarcely dispelled the 
_ wreaths of mist curling around the crest 
of the gigantic peak than I saw that 
something new was afoot among them. 
A light air came breathing out of the 
west, and at six bells we were creeping 
ahead under plain sail, slowly opening 
out the westward angle of the island. 
‘The charts told me that the only land- 
. ing-place was on the northerly side, and 
I was ogling the forbidding surge-beaten 
coast through the ship’s glass when Har- 
ris came aft and said: 
‘«Mr, Bantock, the men’d like to speak 
to you, if it’s convenient.’ 
I looked around and found all hands 
“gathered on the main deck in evident 
_ expectancy, and all looking my way. 
_ “ What’s up now, Harris?” I asked. 
“Tf you'll step forrard, sir, you'll ’ear 
- wot’s in our minds.” 


ee In answer to my glance of inquiry lit- 
tle Harris began: 

Se “We've bin turnin’ over wot yer said 
= about them two devils bestin’ us arter 
all w’en we gits ashore! D’yer still 
“ee think, Mr. Bantock, ’t we carn’t jail ’em 
-. for wot they’ve done? a 

2 _- “J think the odds are they'll jail us, 
and that’s my honest opinion,” I replied 
= as impressively as possible. ‘‘ You may 


stake your individual oaths that, if tall 
swearing will do it, Milligan and Hogan 
will prove that we’re a parcel of skulk- 
ing scowbankers; their cruelty will be 
~ glossed over as necessary to the ship’s 


~ they call provisions will be tossed over- 
board, and they’ll make us out a lot 

of vicious mutineers. 
- they did not overstep the law of the sea 
~ — and neither you nor I can prove that 
they did.” 

This was the simple truth. The many 
~ cruel incidents of the voyage—the exe- 
erable food, the brutal assaults on the 
crew, the extortions of the captain’s wife, 


all that uficenon we Seok: 


They'll swear that - 


even the clas indifference to the Fe 

of poor Miggs, bitter and vivid memories _ 
though they were to the crew, would 
sound quite tame and trivial when told 

before a magistrate 

My opinion did not seem to discon- 
cert the men. With a quiet grin Harris 
rejoined: : : 

“Well, sir, we've got a card up our 
sleeve as’ll trump all that!” : == 
“Indeed!” said I; “then for heaven’ s 
sake play it!” 

“You say that there island’s inhabited, 
and that ships does often touch there? ” 

I nodded. = 

“Then ’ere’s wot we mean to ee 
’em ashore there an’ leave ’em!”’ 

- The proposition took my breath away. 

At first blush all my professional - in- . 
stincts revolted at the idea, for to every — 
well-trained seaman the person of his 
captain-is sacred. But a glance at the : 
faces of the crew showed me that they. 
had determined ‘upon this course and 
would carry it out despite anything I 
might do or say, and the plan certainly 
solved our present difficulty. 

However, there was another_side be 
considered. 

“Let me tell you,” I went on, “ that 
you are simply accumulating trouble for — 
yourselves when you do reach port. I 
don’t know what the punishment is for 
marooning one’s captain and mate, but 
I should say it must be pretty stiff. 
Have you men thought of that?” — < 

Harris, the little daredevil, chuckled: 
“Yes, we’ve figgered that out, an’ once 
the old man’s over the side we'll tell ” ee 
ow we're goin’ to manage!”’ 

I shrugged my shoulders, 


py 


saying : 


-“ You'll do as you like, anyway, so what’s 


the dise of jawing. But you'll never get 
them to enter a boat willingly; you can’t 
send them adrift without the use of their 
arms and legs, and if you take off the 


discipline; the remainder of the junk, irons, why stand by!” 


Here the seaman Bones broke in with 
a disgusted air: 

“Oh, you be blowed! We'll hist ’em 
over the side, tow ’em ashore, an’ let the 
natives turn ’em loose!” 

Evidently the crew’s ingenuity was not 


-at fault, I thought, as the conference 


broke up. But I determined to have no 
hand in the marooning. 
Immediately after breakfast the men — 
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began operations. We had opened the 
north side of the island, and the wind 
having canted to the south’ard we made a 


- . short board on the starboard tack, the 


main yard was backed, and the ship 
brought to a stand about a mile off shore. 
- The little sandy cove of the landing- 
place could be made out with the un- 
aided eye, as also the white cottages of 
the islanders in a sort of cleft, green 
with grass or some sort of herbage. 

Next, the two quarter-boats were low- 
ered, and both brought to the gangway. 
A couple of seamen got in each and 
passed a length of topsail chain-sheet 
from the~bow of one to the stern of the 
other for a towing ts, which could not 
be cut. 

From my place on “the poop I wit- 
hessed these preparations in silence, the 
men evidently foreseeing -— IT would 
hold aloof. 

The boats being ready, sey? got the 
gangway ladder over the side, and then 
four of the biggest fellows went into the 
cuddy, from whence there immediately 
ascended a storm of objurgations in 
Captain Milligan’s rasping voice. He 
might as well “have talked to the ‘ship’s 
capstan, They lifted him out of his bunk 
and carried him on deck, two men at his 
feet and two at his shoulders, and in this 
fashiom handed him down the ladder and 
deposited him in the waiting boat. 

The mate they served in the same way, 
to a similar accompaniment of “ lan- 
guage,” to which the men, with admi- 
rable self-restraint, made no reply, al- 
though I could see their tanned faces 
flush and their muscles twitch at some 
of the vile epithets bestowed on them. 

It was Mrs. Milligan’s turn next, and 
I stood ready to check any violence or 
the slightest indignity. But her spirit 
seemed completely cowed, and when the 
carpenter said, “ This way, mum!” she 
walked: out on deck and allowed. herself 
to be handed down the ladder without a 


whimper or a single wag of her tongue. 


Now came a temporary halt, and 
sounds of argument welled up through 
the skylight. Suddenly Harris poked his 
head through the companion. 

“Sorry to trouble yer,” he said, “ but 
wot about their traps—shall we send ’ em 


= along? > ” = 


“T should certainly collect their per- 


x 


“tiny harbor. 


sonal property,” I answered, * but don't = 
touch the ship’s instruments; we’ll want 
fhem ourselves.” 

With a wave of the hand he vanished, 
and in a few minutes the five of them 
appeared, each laden with an armful of 
dresses, trousers, coats, boots and hats. 
They even tossed into the boat a box of 
cigars belonging to the captain, Hogan’s 
pipe and tobacco, and lastly they handed 
down very carefully the cage containing 
Mrs. Milligan’s canary-bird. 

“All ready, boys?” sang out Harris. 

“ Right O!” came the reply. 

The two sailors got out of the cap- 
tives’ boat and allowed it to drop aft; 
then the forward boat was brought to the 
gangway and a crew of four took their | 
places on the thwarts, Harris steering. 


They shoved off, tossed their oars over 


the side, and rowed away for the island 
at a pace which kept the towing chain 
taut. j 

In twenty minutes they had covered 
the distance, and vanished behind a - 
tocky spur or cape which defended the 
In fifteen minutes more 
they reappeared—one boat only—and, 
having nothing in tow, came along at a 
smart pace. 

They hooked on to the falls, and Har- 
tis came straight to where I stood, grin- 
ning with satisfaction. I could not for- 
bear questioning him. : 

“ How did you manage it?” I asked. 
“ Are they safe?” 

“Right as a trivet,’ he chuckled. 
“ We towed ’em into shallow water a few 
fathom from the sandy beach. There 
was a little mob o’ natives waitin’ for us 
to land. So we jest slips the towin’ chain 
an’ sings out to them ’t we’d brought 
some wisitors. Then we hauls off a bit, 
an’ waited to see wot they’d do. 

“Jest as I figgered, three or four of 
’em wades into the water an’ drags the 
boat ashore. Then they hands out old 
she Hundred-per-cent, an’ then they 
stands an’ jaws an’ ’olds up their ’ands 
at th’ sight o’ the captain an’ Hogan all 
tied up ; an’. then they lifts ’em out bodily — 
an’ sets ’em on their feet. All this time 
they was both of ’em jawin’ away that we 
was bloody mutineers, an’ shakin’ their 
fists at us, an’ makin’ signs for the 
islanders to chase us. But I fancy them 


beach-combers wanted to get at the 
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: vets. o’ the miniter fust, ari’ while they 
—was ’splainin’ and arguin’ We gives “way. 
An’ a bloomin’ good riddance o’ bad 
tubbish, says I!” ; 

I shook my head soberly, for the ; grave 
import of what the men-had done came 

_to me with tenfold force now that the 
skipper and mate were really out of the 
ship. 

I stepped to the rail, and swept the 
island with the glass. There was no sign 
of excitement, and nene of pursuit— 
which would indeed have been useless. 
I shut the tube and turned to Harris. 

“Well, and what’s next in your pro- 
gram, Mr. Harris?” I asked. 

“The crew’s decided on perceedin’ to 
the Cape o’ Good Hope,.sir, an’ we arsk 
yer to lay our course straight there.” — 
_-- “ And why the Cape, in the name of 

all that’s holy?” I inquired hotly. 
“TI tell yer all about it as we goes 
- along, Mr. Bantock,” he said suavely and 
‘soothingly. “ Jest git ’er ’ead pointed 
that" way, will ’ee? It'll be all right,” he 
assured me with a confident nod of his 
head and a twinkle of his impudent black 
‘eyes. 
I descended to the cabin to consult the 
_ chart, and quickly made our true course 
for the Cape to be due east. The wind 
was still from the south, so only a few 
pulls on the braces were necessary to 
trim our canvas, and, almost as quickly 
-_as I can tell it, we were leaving the cin- 
dery rocks of Tristan astern, and heading 
for Agulhas under every stitch that 
would draw. 
By this time it was eight bells, and 
the men were at dinner. ‘There was no 
“need of any observation with the island 

abeam, so I logged our position, with a 
- brief statement of the day’s doings, 

snatched a hurried bite, and regained the 


termined to have an understanding with 
him at once. 2 
__ Almost immediately he came aft, puff- 
ing clouds from his black cutty pipe, 
from which I made no doubt that the 
- slop-chest had been looted, and that for 
the rest of this strange voyage every 
man would have all the tobacco he 
wanted. 
I waited for him to begin, which he did 
_ after leisurely taking a seat on the edge 
of the skylight. 


Savvy? 


the truth if yer think best. 


deck, waiting for Harris to reappear, de-. 


- 


“Dye aoe Table Bay. Mr. 
tock?” 
“Very well,” I replied. : == 
“ That’s good,”’ he said. ‘“ The men’s 
sik is this: you navigates us straight to 
Table Bay, an’ you brings up in Simon’s 
Bay.” 
I nodded. see, 
“Werry good. That night we takes 
the long-boat, an’ we gives you the slip— 
desarts—vamooses, as the Yankees say. 3 
Once we strikes the beach we — 
disappears; some on us tramps to the 
di’mond fields, some on us ships agen 
right off, an’ some on us goes to frien’s 
in Cape Town. Wot next? W’y, you're : 
left all by yer lonesome, an’ can tell BS 
any old muckin’ yarn yer like. Tell’em + 
They'll never 
ketch us, an’ if yer work it right, yer’ll | 
have all the credit 0’ savin’ ship an’ cargo 
from a .band o’ bloodthirsty pirates! 
Yer’ll be a reg’lar ’ero. Yer telegraphs 
th’ owners, they gives yer command, yer. 
ships a noo crew, completes the voyage, — 
an’ yer fortune’s made!” 
The cool audacity and perfect feasi- 
bility of the plan compelled my admira- 
tion, and clapping him on the shoulder 
I said : : 
“ Why, man alive, I believe you’re the 
cleverest fellow aboard this old hooker 
after all! Your place is aft—why have 
you never risen above the rank of | com- 
mon sailor?” — 
“Never had no eddication, an’ never 
stayed in one place long enough | to git it. 


--Ban- : 


- Now th’t I’m old enough to know better, 


I’m too old to larn,” and with a devil- 
may-care ‘swing of his pee ons he swag- 
gered forward. = * 

Not to weary you with the tamer de- 
tails of the run to Agulhas—which we 
made in about three ‘weeks, no further 
adventures befalling us—it fell out near-— 
ly as Harris foretold. + ees 

We brought opi in Simon’s Bay on the 
late afternoon of January fourteenth, — 
about two miles. off the beach. ‘That 
night, according to promise, the crew de- 
serted to aman! ‘I signaled toa harbor 
tug the next morning, and sent word to 
a firm of shipping agents in Cape Town, — 
to a member of which I told the ey : 
in all its details. 
Through this “gentleman 2 communi- 


Shanadoah in New York, and in thirty- 
six hours I was empowered to command 
the ship and carry her to her destination. 
I shipped a new crew and. fresh pro- 
visions, bought me some decent clothes, 
and knew myself ‘once more. 

_ There were certain formalities to be 
gone through, before the American con- 
sul and the port authorities; my sworn 
declaration was taken. by a magistrate, 
with a view to the apprehension of Jack 
Harris and his’mates, but they were never 
heard of. A copy of the aforesaid state- 
ment was also mailed to the owners. 
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« 


Three months later, after a sabes slow 
passage, I took a pilot off the Heads, 


and on calling at the ship’s agents in — 


San Francisco fdund letters awaiting me, 
confirming me in my command if I 
brought the old hooker in safely. I 
have never wanted a ship since. 

Captain and Mrs. Milligan and Mate 
Hogan had to stay on Tristan nearly a 


year before they were taken off by a’ 


whaler. We have never chanced to meet 
since—but the world is a little place af- 
ter all, and who knows. when I may run 
across them? 


AN AGE OF MADNESS: 


BY SEWARD W. HOPKINS, 


dathor of “The Hoodoo Ranch,” “A Perilous Trail,” “The Mysteries of the Flying Fudge,” 
“The Man From Martinique,” ete. 


The strange and thrilling experiences that sprang from a quiet plan to build air-ships on 
eat an island. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Joun Drcxesson and Laphystium Foggitt are in terested in inventing an‘air-ship on 


~ Frenchman’s Island, in Oneida Lake. 


de Watines and. his daughter Josephine, the 


owners of the island, arrive from Paris in cous of a buried treasure, which they finally 


unearth. 


The following morning M. de Watines is found murdered. There are no traces of the 
criminal except the imprint of a strange boat on the beach, a couple of footprints, and 


a Malay dagger, which is dredged from the lake. 


M. de Watines had no enemies, 


although Josephine remembers that her father has not been on especially good terms with 


M. Kaufmann, his brother-in-law. 


Through the stupidity of rustic officials, Deckesson is arrested, but after numérous 
trials and accidents he escapes to Paris and falls in with George Pallser, also escaping 


from justice on account of a boyish escapade. 


Deckesson, under the name of Arthur 


Larkin, cultivates Kaufmann, whom he does not like, and learns from his banker, 
M. Martin, that, to pay Kaufmann’s debts, M. de Watines had mortgaged the family 


estate which is about to be sold. Deckesson buys the place. 
has had in his employ a Malay servant who disappeared about two months 


mann 
previously. 


He also finds that Kauf- 


Forgiven by fis father, Pallser returns to America, and by him Deckesson sends back 


reassuring messages to Frenchman’s Island.- 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


SOME LETTERS TO BE READ BETWEEN 
THE LINES. 


T was a time for messages. The first 
to arrive was a cable from Mr. Pog- 

gitt, in care of M. Martin, sending me 
seven hundred and fifty thousand francs. 
‘This I deposited, turning the amount due 


on Watines and the Paris house over to 
Alexander, and leaving the rest with 
the bank, subject to my draft. 

“T can now communicate with Mlle. 
Josephine,” M. Alexander. 

“Yes,” I told him. “TI will give you 
her address.” : 

“How is Madame La Tour now?” 
asked M. Martin. 


: *This story began in the May issue of Tue Arcosy. The five back numbers will be mailed to any 


x 


address on receipt of 50 cents. 
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“She is better,” I said. ‘‘ She has 
gone to America to see her parents.” 
“Ah? Rather a-sudden start, was 
it not?” fe: = 

_ “ My wife is American,” I explained. 

~“ They do things on the jump.” 

ANGE YS, _he ~assented, laughing. 

_“ That is true.’ 

I gave wigiane the address by 
‘which a letter would reach. Josephine. I 

_ remained, after he had gone, for a chat 
- with the banker. 

- M. Martin was cordiality itself. 
had accomplished the Sale of the estate 
of De Watines without annoying Jo- 
sephine, he had received the full amount 
of his loan, and a goodly residue had 
been left for the young lady. 

I had no idea whether I had paid too 
_ much or too little. I did not really care. 

I must show some interest, and two days 
were spent with Alexander previous to 
the arrival of the money in looking over 
= - Iny.new estate. 

= As a matter of fact I fell in love with 

it. The chateau was large and well 

built. There was a very old portion, 
full of historic interest, as a few holes 
made by cannon-balls could testify. 

The new part was modern and com- 
fortable. The chateau stood in a pretty 
park, and behind the stables stretched 
farmland, gardens, hothouses — every- 
thing that goes to make a complete gen- 
tleman’s estate. 
eee “Now that I have become the suc- 
cessor of M. de Watines in the owner- 
_- ship of Watines and the Paris house,” 
-. TI remarked to M. Martin, “I feel what 

I may call, or at least think, a warranta- 

ble curiosity in what appealed to me be- 

. fore only as a matter of public interest. 

~ Who and what is ‘M. Kaufmann, the 

brother-in-law’ of the man who was mur- 
dered in America?” 

*_M. Martin crossed one leg over the 
other and leaned back in his chair. 

“You have asked something. I would 
answer you if I could. None of us 

--_know very much about ,.M. Kaufmann 

except that he is the brother-in-law of 

De Watines. - On the strength of this 

we took him up. : 

“He owed De Watines a large sum 
of money—in fact the money I loaned on 
-. the mortgages to De Watines went to 

_ Kaufmann as a loan without security. 


He 


ae ‘Kaatinen never “had any ——= = 

but lived apparently by his wits. Upon : es 

the urgent pleading of De Watines, who — 

was one of my best friends, I sent Kauf- Ses 

mann to Saigon, in Cambodia, to open 

a bank there. He got into all sorts of 

trouble, and finally had to return, leav- 

ing some debts for me to pay, and bring- 

ing with him a rascally native whom no- 

body liked. x 
“This Bai Rak is called by Alsxandes =: 

and others a Malay, because the name is 

more familiar, although Cambodia is a 

French possession and the Malay Penin- 

sula is not. But the various peoples of 


gece 


_the Asiatic coast are sufficiently akin so 


that one name is as good as another. z 
“This Bai Rak is missing,” I re-_ 


‘marked. “He disappeared about the : 
same time De “Watines was killed.” = 
“T have often thought of it- I have 


wondered if Bai Rak -knew anything 
about the murder. If Bai Rak does, . 
then so does Kaufmann.” 

“ Possibly not. Bai Rak might have ae 


gone on his own hook.” Sees 
“Scarcely. You see nobody knew he ~ 
was gone until months had elapsed.” = 


“How do you account for that?” _ : 

“T do not attempt the impossible. It © — 
might be that Kaufmann kept quiet until 
he thought there was reason for making 
a stir.” 

“And did he make a stir?” 

““He certainly tried to find some trace 
of his servant.” 

“Then, in your opinion, Kaufmann’ s 
anxiety might have begun only when he 
had reason to believe Bai Rak was not 
going to return with the treasure he had 
stolen?” 

“ Something like that, 2 aid M. ae \ 
tin. Seer 
I next visited ‘the secret police fil 

an introduction to the commissaire. 

“T am desirous of keeping this very 
quiet,” I-told him. ‘I wish to learn 
something of one Bai Rak, a native of — 
Saigon, Cambodia, who disappeared last 
October.” : aS 

“Vou are rather late with your inquir- 
ies,” was the response. “M. Kaufmann 
had us upset looking for him some time =——_ 
ago. Shall we go over itagainP” = 

“ What can you let me know? SER oa a 

“ Wait. ” > ae 
~ He rang a bell. 


An assistant en ee : 


—_ Bring me . the coed of the search 
ie on behalf of M. Kaufmann, for 
Bai Rak.” E 2 

A hook was brought. = 

“ Now, you see,” said thé commissaire, 
“Bai Rak lived with M. Kaufmann as 
his servant. On the third of October 
M. Kaufmann claims that he gave Bai 
Rak two thousand francs to deposit in 
the bank of M. Martin. Instead of obey- 
ing orders Bai Rak ran away and has 
not been found. 

“We made a complete search. A man 
answering his description left Havre cn 
the fifth for New York, and was seen in 
New York. He seemed to be well sup- 
plied with money. The man had none 
of the oriental look. He was dark, but 
‘dressed in European fashion and was‘not 
bad appearing. 


“The man supposed to be Bai Rak,. 


seen in New York, went by the name of 
‘Honore de Bergelot.’ He attracted no 
attention, traveled some, and ultimately 
disappeared. ee 

“Would it cause you. much inconve- 
nience to ascertain if he ever returned to 
Saigon?” 

“The trouble is nothing.” 

“T will pay expenses.” 

“ Call to see me in one week.” 

Other messages began to come. 
is one from Pallser:. 


Here 


My pEAR One-Time Huspanp: 

I_am home again, thank heaven, and 
all is forgiven. My father was de- 
lighted to see me alive and my mother 
wept over me as though I was some 
good. What a fool a man is to do 
wrong when he has a good father and 
mother. 

I went to see your Mr. Poggitt. He 
is certainly a queer card. I found him 
bossing one of the most mysterious 

_ jobs I ever saw. What is he building 

—a huge bat or what? 

He ts very funny. He was not go- 
ing to admit me at first, but I sent 
word that I had been a passenger on 
that French ship and that was the open 
sesame. He received me at a forge 

-and asked me if I had seen any one 

he knew. I whispered that I must see 

him alone. 

_ We went into a house he has built 
and sat down. When I told him you 
“were alive and well in Paris I Seog 
the old fellow would eat me up. ; 

_ fussed and fumbled, and wiped his 

-eyes, and then I gave him your note. 

~ He said. he would” ‘send the money at 


- He took me over the lake on the 
ice, for it is very cold here, and the — 
ice is still thick enough to bear. We ~— 

saw Mile. de-Watines. She received 
your note with tears and a red face, 
Say, old man, I’m jealous. I fancy 
there will be a wife there soon with-~ 
out any masquerade. I see now why 
you wanted me to keep up the farce. 
of acting as your wife. You now have 
a medium through whom you can 
communicate with Mr. Poggitt and- 
Josephine. 3 Ss 

Send anything you want done. I * 
am at your service. People are crazy 
hefe to know how I escaped from — 
drowning. I have told more lies than 
I did in ed Let me hear from you. 
~ PALLSER. 


Here is Mr. Poggitt’s communication: ~ 


To my Frienp M. La Tour: 
My very dear friend, your welcome 
letter in reference to a small matter of 
financial business and other matters 
came to my subservient hand in due _ 
time by channels of which you doubt- 
less are aware. Permit me to state — 
that the contents of your letter filled 
me with joy. As I have before had | 
occasion to remark, the ways of Provi- 
dence are past finding out. 
“I have cabled seven hundred and 
fifty thousand francs, which sounds tre- 
mendously large as compared with a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. I 
sincerely trust that you have not paid — 
too much for the property you speak 
of purchasing. 
Here, I am exceedingly busy. I 
have now in all, workmen and help- 
ers, about fifty on the island, and my 
plans are being carried out with a 
rapidity that is astonishing. I expect 
to make an experimental trip in a 
short time. My present plans are for 
a small air-ship, but these can be en- 
larged upon as we make improve- 
ments. It will assuredly be a success. 
Lapuystium Pocei’?r. ° 


I received a letter from Josephine, . 
but as was the case with the one I wrote - ee 
to her, it was not necessary to repé éak tat 
here. 

In a week I went back to the commis- a 
saire. I expected some news, of course. — 

““T have been in communication with — 
the authorities in Cambodia,” he said. 
““A complete search fails to reveal any- 
thing concerning Bai Rak. He cer- 
tainly has not returned to Cambodia.” 

“Nor to Paris? ” 

St Nor to Paris. 
tain.” 

sk Phen he is oes = in Amer 
ica.’ 


Of that 1 am cer- 


— gate. 


“Tf he went there at all.” 
“Then as soon as I can make ar- 


" rangements I shall go to America and _ 


hunt for him.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
“Took out, you, in that America. 
They have killed - one of our best citi- 
zens, M. de Watines. You look out for 
yourself.” 

I promised him to be careful, and then 


went to Alexander to make arrangements 


for the care of my estate while ee 
gone. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ANOTHER DISGUISE. 


Ir was spring again. The air was 


balmy, the snows were melting fast, and 


again I stood upon the shores of Oneida 
Lake, whither news of my coming had 
preceded me. 

I had written to Josephine that I 
would appear as her cousin from Paris, 
come to take her home. I wrote the same 
to Mr. Poggitt. 

' I was a typical Parisian. 
guise was so perfect that I felt absolute- 
ly no fear that I would be recognized. 


I stood on the boat-landing at Constan- 


tia and gazed in amazement at French- 
man’s Island. 

A high, tight fence surrounded it. 
Smoke-stacks and roofs could be seen, 
and at the western end a great dome up- 
reared itself. The dome seemed to be 
made of glass, so I supposed Mr. Pog- 
gitt was putting on some of the last fine 
touches to his machine. 

The ice had gone from the lake, and 
boats were running. I hired a boy to 


_ take me over to the island. 


~~ “ He won't let you in,” remarked my 
youthful boatman. ; 

“Who will not?” 

“The loon—old Poggitt. He’s what 
they call dippy. I don’t know what he’s 
doing. There was a man killed there 
last October.” 


. “Jndeed,” I said as we set out. ‘“ Did 
- Poggitt kill him?” 
“Naw, a young feller. He’ § dead, 


too. Got drownded out to sea.” — 

I stepped ashore on what was left to 
step on, a foot or two running outside 
Mr. Poggitt’s fence, and knocked on the 
A workman opened it. 


‘ 
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My dis- 


“Take my card to the inventor, Mr. 
Poggitt,” I requested. oe 

Mr. Poggitt’s face was somewhat 
“flushed as he received me, but he bore. 
himself well. 

“M. La Tour, I am pleased to see 
you,” he said. ‘I understand you are 
interested in aerial navigation.” 

“To a considerable extent,” I replied. 
“T have heard of your new system and 
permitted myself to believe you would 
show me what you intend to do.’s 

“Certainly. Come with me.” 

We went into the glass-roofed room, 
the workmen gazing in astonishment at 
the only outsider who had been admit- 
ted. 

Here was 


indeed an ___air-ship. 


. Whether it would fly or not, I could not 


tell. It was made to be raised and held 
in the air by a cigar-shaped contrivance 
of very thin aluminum. 

“ There is a specimen of the material, 2 
said Mr. Poggitt, handing me a piece 
about a foot square. ee 

It was thin and seemed to have abso- 
lutely no weight in my hand. 

Besides the balloon part :there were 
wings and a steering apparatus, and near- 
by stood the car itself, in which three or 


_ four persons could ride with comfort. 


“ There is,” said Mr. Poggitt, “ noth- 
ing mysterious or secret in the merely 
mechanical contrivance. I have discov- 
ered, however, a gas that can be manu- 
factured very cheaply, of such wonderful 
lifting power that this machine is but a 
plaything to it. The secret which I 
have maintained is the manufacture of 
this gas. I shall try the balloon soon. 
I invite you to enjoy a trip with me.” 

“T accept with pleasure,” I said. 

In that way.we kept up the semblance 
of being strangers, but there was a 
tremor in Mr. Poggitt’s voice. 
the glass room we went to the house, 
where we had a regular old-time talk. 
To repeat it would be to repeat what I 


_ have written here. 


The same boy rowed me back to Con- 
stantia, and I hired a rig and had the 
_ boy drive me to see Josephine. 
without saying that she was glad to see _ 
mes - e¥ alked long and earnestly about 
the plans I had laid, and the estate, and. 

I ‘oronmied to come and take her for a 
sail on the lake the Jekoene er =< 


. 
m of 
4 Se 


From 


It goes — : 


I had the boy drive me to Sylvan 

Beach, where they were just -getting 
teady for the summer business, and I 
secured a room at the Algonquin. I 
slept there that night and early the next 
morning drove over and got Josephine. 
. We made very good cousins, and went 
back to the hotel to wait for the boat. 
There was a small steamer called the 
Lake Bird that ran daily from Brewer- 
ton, on the Oneida River, to North Bay, 
and returned. The boat reached North 
Bay about noon, and we were on hand to 
take it. 

The captain’s name, I had ascertained, 
was Clark. : 

There were few passengers, and, hay- 
ing introduced Josephine and myself to 
the captain, we fell into easy conversa- 

“tion. 
“This is a very pretty little lake, cap- 


tain,” I remarked. “I come from 
Paris. We have few such lakes in 
France.’ : : 


“New York State is well supplied 
with lakes,” he answered. 

From one subject to another we drift- 
ed until I felt that I might venture on 
the real object of my sail. 

E. One of my purposes, captain,’ I 
said, ‘‘in visiting America this time, is 
to trace a fellow countryman who disap- 
peared last October, leaving his affairs 
in very bad shape. His name was De 
Bergelot. 
New York, Albany, Utica, and there the 
trail seems to end. He was a great fel- 
low for lonely trips. It is just possible 
you saw him.” 2 

“ Possibly,” answered the captain. 
“We carry a great many strangers. 

- There was one who seemed to like us 
_ pretty well. He sailed with us every 
day for a week. He asked a good many 
questions. But he couldn’t have been a 
_ Frenchman. He was too dark.” 


“My friend was dark. He had lived ~ 


some time in Cambodia and was well 
burned.” 

“Cambodid? That’s so. 
the French roses in Asia.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Yes, he spoke of it. Well, well. He 
- was a queer fellow. He had a pair of 
_ marine-glasses and he was studying the 
_ lake shores all the time. I remember 

‘Tim well-endugh.” : 


That is 
Ps 


git! 


I have traced him through 


gave me this in payment.” a 


-“ Probably my friend,” I said with — 
my heart thumping. “ When did he- 
leave you?” 

=-Ote st missed him one day, Ahn we 
had a tragedy here about that time—a 
young fellow from New York killed an- 
other Frenchman, and that kept all our 
attention. It was a very strange case. 


I doubt if it will ever be settled. The — 
young fellow got away and was drowned, _ 


so they say, at sea. He was rich, though; 
and I always had my doubts. Even a 
deputy sheriff likes to feather his own 
nest.” : 
As we came near the island the cap- 
tain pointed to it. ; 
“That fellow from Cambodia seemed 
to be interested in that island,” he said. 
“That is where the murder took place. 
There’s a crank on there making bal- 
loons or something. His name is Pog- — 


a Sregen te to think. 
There was no doubt in my mind that 
the man with the marine-glasses was Bai 
Rak. 
down the lake in the steamer, studying 
our doings with a glass. : 

“Where did he get on?” J:asked. 

“Oh, he slept aboard sometimes. I 
think he made his sees at Brew- — 
erton.’ eS 

“Ts there a hotel there? ” 

“Oh, yes. A good one.” 

Having arrived at Brewerton, we went 
to the hotel. I introduced myself to the 
proprietor. 

I made 
laughed. 

““j remember your countryman very 
well,” lie said. 
about a week. He then disappeared as 
suddenly as he came, and left his: bill 
unpaid. He never came after his trunk. 
He did not seem to be that kind of man, 
but he never returned.” 

“That is*strange,” I said, ‘ 
left his own affairs in a muddled state.” 

“Tf you are a Parisian,” he said, as if — 


known my errand. He 


glad to get rid of M.-de Bergelot as a a 


subject, ‘perhaps you can tell me what 
this is. There is a settlement of nonde- 
scripts—half-breeds, gipsies, thieves, and 
a mixture of everything bad—back here 
in the swamp, and a few days ago one of 
them came in and got a few drinks and 


He had been traveling up and — 


“He remained here ~ 


‘and he = 


_ Watines. 


_ He handed me a gold coin. It was 
French, of the reign of Louis XVI. 
“Where did he ever get such a 
thing?” I asked, after I had explained 
what it was. 

“ He said the French gentleman gave 
it to him for taking him out in a boat.” 

Truly, after much tribulation, I was 
getting on the right track. 

I took Josephine home and went on to 
the Algonquin. 

Now I was so sure of what I was 
_ doing I wasted no time. The next day 
I went to Syracuse. I had little diffi- 
culty in finding a second-hand clothier’s. 
Here I purchased a rusty old black suit, 
a mile or two out of build, with a long 


frock coat; then I bought at a costumer’s , 


a heavy black beard to represent a Jew. 
I invested next in a lot of trinkets— 


= needles, thread, pins, ribbons, fish-hooks, 


all kinds of odds and ends, ‘and a ped- 
ler’s pack. 

«These I took to the Algonquin, and 
in an hour I was as completely trans- 
formed from La Tour as I had pre- 

viously been from Deckesson. 

- I started off on foot, and stopped. at 
the home. Josephine did not know me, 
but I told her what I intended to do. 

I then went on to the island. Mr. 
Poggitt was very much disgusted when 
he saw who his visitor was. 

“T want nothing,” he said. 

“Yes, you do,” I replied in a whining 
tone. “Please buy. I sell ferry 
scheap.” 

“ My good sir, I want nothing.” 

“T sell you an air-ship, mit gas.” 

Mr. Poggitt stared. 

“T sell you French shoe- -string like is 
used py mine frent M. La Dour.” 

“Where did you meet him?” asked 
Mr. Poggitt wonderingly. 

““T meet heem in Paree.” 

Then I laughed. 

__ You are as many-sided as an octa- 
- gon,” said Mr. Poggitt. ‘“ What are you 
going to do now?” 

“Mr. Poggitt,” I declared, “I am 
going to land the murderer of De 
I have seen a piece of his 
‘money. I have traced that Bai Rak to a 
swamp back of Brewerton. 
ever hear of the place?” 

“Brewerton? Yes.” 

“But the swamp?” 


. 
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Did you. 


“T understand that about two miles — 


back of Brewerton there is a settlement of — = : 
gipsies, or something like that, and E 


have heard that no one goes near them. 
They are on a creek that runs into the 
lake, and are much feared for their 
thieving propensities. JI advise you to 
take an officer with you.” : 

“Yes, and get myself arrested again 
and lose all I have gained. No, I shall 
do this: thing myself. If I am missing 
long you can send an officer after me.” 

I slept at the island that night, intend- | 
ing the next morning to g° on to Brewer- 
ton. —e 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
I SELL OUT AT A PROFIT. 


THE clanging of machinery awakened 
me the following morning and I rose, 
feeling anything but confident. 

It frequently happens to me, and I 
presume to almost everybody else, that a 


plan suddenly conceived and acted upon 


on the spur of the moment promises bet- 
ter than one upon which hours of. delib- 
eration have been spent. All the little 
uncertainties that may stand in the way 
of success are brought out eae in the 
light of deep study. 

I looked with considerable digest at 
the frowsy beard and well-worn clothes 
I had chosen as my disguise. I did not 
hurry to put on the full rig, but, hearing 
Mr. Poggitt in the kitchen talking to 
the cook, I went down to breakfast. 

“Good morning,” said Mr. -Poggitt. 
“You slept a little late. I thought per- 
haps you would have a hard day ahead 
and I therefore forebore-to wake you.” 

“T am in no hurry to start,” I an- 
swered, “but I am hungry.” — 

“Tt is well,” said Mr. Poggitt, as he 
watched the cook broiling some chops, 
“to eat when you are hungry. Eat 
plenty. As I have before had occasion 
to remark, the ways of Providence are 
past finding out. He works His ends 
as becomes Himself. flow, are you 
sure you are on the right track?” 

“There can be nothing sure.” ~ 

“You put my mind in such a whirl 
last night that I could not exactly en- 
compass what you intended to do. Is it 
your idea that this murderer is hiding in 
the woods back of Brewerton?” == 


oe No, scarcely that. A man like this 
Bai Rak seems to be—ready of wit, liking 
the ease and luxury that wealth brings— 
would hardly remain with-a gang of 
ignorant gipsies, _half-breéds, and the 
like.”’ 
-“ Well, then,” said Mr. Poggitt, draw- 
ing his chair to the table opposite me, 
“what do you expect to accomplish, 
and what do you already know?” 

i “Why,” I replied, “‘ I have told you 
about all I have discovered, in one way 
or another. I fancy you know as much 
as I do about it.” 

“No,” said Mr. Poggitt, Shaking his 
head. “ You are mistaken. -One of the 
beauties of your plan, when you gave me 
the money to continue with the air- ship, 
while you devoted your time to the pur- 
suit of the murderer of De Watines, was 
that your mind was free to absorb all 
there was to know regarding the murder, 
while mine remained so filled with air- 

. ship that it had no room for anything 
else. I have, it is true, learned what 
you told me, but not in a connected 
=<chaine=— = 

“Very well, then, let us take up the 
threads and see if you do not agree with 
me that this is worth at least a trial. 
To begin, the brother-in-law of De 
-Watines owed him a large amount of 
money.” 

6c Yes.”’ >: 

“To lend which 
gaged his property.” 


De Watines mort- 


eS.” : 
vs Kaufmann, the brother-in-law, is a 
scamp.’ 
“Yes.” 


“He had a servant he had brought 
from Cambodia, full of oriental wicked- 
ness, but suave and polished and dressing 
in Parisian clothes.” — 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“This man, whose name is Bai Rak, 
-was traced as far as New York, where 
‘he went under the name of M. de Berge- 
ee AOE : i 
e Ves?! = 
: -“ A man answering to his description 
sailed up and down the lake on the Lake 
_ Bird every day during the week we were 
Z - digging Jin the old-cellar.” ; 

See. =e "Ves 
“ He ” disappeared, 
ame time we found De Watines dead.” 


- picture?” 


» played, how could Bai Rak escape with 


on or about the- 


“oe Yes.” : = s 

- “He left his trunk “at the hotel in 

Brewerton and ‘did not pay his bill’ = 
“I see—go on.’ = 


from this settlement of riffraff comes to 
the hotel, buys some drinks, and pays for 
them with a gold-piece of the time of : 
Louis XVI.” 

< Ab! Well?” = 
_ “He says that a Frenchman gave it! 
to him for taking him out fishing in a 
boat last fall.” ae 

“Good. Now that, I should think, IS oe 
as far as you have gone.” 

“Yes. The next chapter will come 
to-day.” : 
-~ “You have made a clear case thus 
far,” commented Mr. Poggitt, who was 
now dreadfully in earnest. “ But is 
there no other page? Is there not at 
least one chapter on the reverse of the _ 


“Yes, And that is what bothers me. 
To start with, it is not likely that Bai 
Rak would know ‘anything about the 
treasure unless he was told by Kauf- 
mann.” 

“ Of course not.” : 

“Tf Kaufmann had learned of the ex- 
istence of the treasure it would seem that, — 
if he wished to kill De Watines, rid him- 
self of a creditor, and at the same time 
win great treasure, he would do it him- 
self and not trust a man who would, as 
is now certain, keep the treasure him- 
self.” 

“Very good reasoning. Proceed.” 

“There is no certainty that the man 
who rode up and down the lake was Bai — 
Rg 

“ Certainly not.” 

“And the worst problem of all. is, 
that, as the treasure was in a large trunk, 
upon which my name is prominently dis- 


it, when the police at every outlet from 
this region were notified? ”- = 
Mr. Poggitt bowed his head in deep 
thought. = 
“Tt is a most puzzling case. 
armed, of course?” i 
“YT am armed, but would use my — 
weapon only in a most desperate situa- — 
tion. I have no desire to get tangled — 
up in the meshes of the law again. With 
two escapes marked up against me, eve 


You are 


7 


fe 


physician will not go near them. 


cion. 
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: though I proved myself innocent of the 


murder of De Watines, I should receive 


“scant courtesy from the- officials from 


whom I once escaped, and whom [I shall 
have proven fools at their own profes- 
sion.” 


“Vou are quite correct. You have a 


_ most difficult problem to solve. It be- 
hooves you to move with every caution. 
What are your plans?” 2 


“TI have no really definite plans ex- 
cept to penetrate to this region where no- 
body goes. I understand that these peo- 
ple are absolute pariahs. They are 
shunned to such an extent that even a 
If one 
of the men is seen loitering in a village 
he is locked up by the constable on suspi- 
Thesidea is to make things so in- 
fernally unpleasant that they will move 
away. But they own the land and the 
only thing to do is to drive them out by 
harsh measures.” 

“Then, alone, 
among them?” 

“Ves, and use eyes and ears to the 
best- advantage.” 

“Ts there nothing I can do to as- 
sist you? Would it be wise to have a 
reserve force?” 

“No. The reserve force must neces- 
sarily consist of officers, and the first 
thing they would do would be to arrest 
me. I will make this arrangement with 
you. This is Wednesday. I can reach 
Brewerton in your boat. I shall proba- 
bly be at this settlement—I never even 
asked what it was called—some time this 
afternoon. Give me till Friday noon. 
If I am not here then, organize a search 
for me unless you hear from me direct.” 

“That is a good plan. Then proba- 
“Diy between now and Friday noon I shall 
not see you.” 

“Tt is not likely.” 

Having made a good meal, not know- 
ing but what I might see the time I 
would feel the need of one, I returned 
_to my room and completed my toilet. 

As I came down with my pack, my 
back bent as from: years and incessant 
labor of carrying my wares, Mr. Pog- 
gitt smiled grimly. 

“Your make-up is superb,” he said. 
“ Unless you discover yourself to them 
by some careless act they will not sus- 


you propose to go 


. --pect you.” 


He left the island in charge of his — 


foreman and took me to Brewerton in 
the, launch. We arrived there at about 
eleven o’clock. 

Mr. Poggitt at once turned the boat 
back, giving me a hearty handshake and 
wishing me all sorts of good luck. 

I tried my disguise on the hotel man. 
He did not suspect, and purchased a few 
trinkets, some shoe-laces, and a comb. 

“Which way are you going?” he 


asked. 


“Oh, I go any vay. I shust go vich 
vay I like. I find a leedle grik here. 
I go along it.” 

“Well, you’d better not. The Dalers 
will steal everything you’ve got.” 

“The Dalers, you say, mine frent?”’ 

“Ves, they are a bad lot. They would 
knock you down for a shoe-string.” 

“Vell, I must do something. 
not avraid.” 

I plodded on, followed by his kind. and 
well-meant remonstrances. I struck 
the creek, which was about ten feet 
wide and navigable for a good-sized row- 
boat, and followed a path along the right 
bank. 

I passed one tranhore but as it ap- 
peared to be the*home of people of a 
good class I did not inflict myself upon 
them. I found that the creek had sev- 
eral turns to it, and the two miles in a 
straight line meant about three by this 
path. 

It was a lonesome walk. I passed 
forsaken hay-sheds and broken ‘fences. 

The country was good and had been 
well tilled. But it was evident that the 
presence of the undesirable people I was 
going to see had killed the locality, tem- 
porarily at least. 

At last I saw my goal ahead. Anda 
collection of crazy huts it was. 

Surrounding woods had been robbed 
of their saplings. Huts had been thrown 
together regardless of location. The 
ground was swampy, and wherever there 
was a hummock that was dry, a housé 
perched on it. 

Back of the settlement was a stretch 
of swamp-land with here and there an 
island, with a few trees, but for the most 
part a waste that could be utilized if 
the miserable wretches who now — 
ed it were driven out. | oo 

T learned their eS later. ‘Some 


I am | 


ca 


Fis 
so 7 
es 


is were half-breed Oneidas, ioe their 


negro or squalid white wives there to 
found a village. 

Some*were stragglers from a baad of 
gipsies that had passed through a few 
years before. The land was cheap and 
they bought it through George Dale, a 
half-breed, who was their ruler. - 

As I entered the village dirty women 
and idle men eyed me curiously and 
laughed. ‘They were the most brutalized 
people I had ever seen. 

A huge, dark-featured man, with 
straight black hair, came toward’me. I 
decided at once that he must be Dale. 

“Well, Jew, what do you want?” he 
asked roughly. 

“T vant to sell goots,” I :answered.. 
“T haf here many t’ings for ladies. Ah! 
Let dem gadder rount me. So I show 
you.” 

Curiosity was getting the better of 
them. Dale stood back and folded his 
arms while the women gazed at my 
stock. 

“ Rippons,” I said, taking up a ‘lot of 
- bright-colored streamers and displaying 
them. “All kints. Ah!” 

I placed a gaily colored ribbon along- 
side of the greasy hair of one of the 
women. She bought it. 
“What is this all about?” 
voice. : 
I opened my eyes in amazement and 

my heart leaped. 

A handsome woman, evidently igno- 
tant and gross, but striking in appear- 
. ance nevertheless, came from the most 
pretentious house, and walked toward 
me. She was dressed as no woman of 

New York had ever dressed. 

Her waist was of the finest satin, em- 
broidered with gold thread. The gown_ 


came a 


“-was of the same material, and over her 


“ shoulders she wore a satin cloak, some- 
_ thing after the fashion of a dolman. 

She: wore a collar of white ermine, 
now sadly soiled from its filthy and un- 
wonted surroundings. : 

“Had I not seen the contents of the 
second chest dug up in the old De 
-Watines cellar I would have been 
stricken dumb with amazement. 


_. . This undoubtedly was Dale’s wife, the 


2 of this: ioe PER rabble. 


veyed herself. 


all he’s got.” 


- safe.” 


“ Well, perhaps. the old fool has. some 

things I Tneed. A fine dress won't hold 
your shoes togéther, and, a fur collar 
won't take the place of stockings or gar- 
ters. Come, old man, let’s see what 
you’ve got.” 

The others, with the same awe and re- — 
spect that commoners give to royalty, 
stepped back while she looked over my — 
stock. > 

“Tl take that,” she said, snatching up 
a paper of pins. 

She picked up a hand-mirror and sur- : 


“Oh, you are pretty enough and ae 
enough without that,” laughed Dale. 

“Go to the dev—no, I mean go tothe 
bank and get me some money. I'll buy 


“ All he’s got! Looe a 

“Yes, all he’s got. I can’t go to the Es 
villages in this, and I naven’t Bet. any-_ 
thing else.” 
_ ‘“Well—money is scarce.” 
“The deuce it is. Are you going. to — 
keep it and leave it when you die? 
What are you afraid of now? This man 
is a wandering Jew. What does he 


care?” 

“Where did you come from?” asked ~ 
the big man. 

“Me? I gome vrom der goal mines 
off Bennzylfania. I zell much goots — 
dere.” 

““Where’s that?” asked the woman. 
“ Near here?” : 

2 Oh, no. Many hundred _ miles 
avay.” 


“Where are you going? “ 
“T go on mit Chicago.” 
5 See?” ” said the 


woman. “ He! 'S 
With a doubtful look Dale turned 
away and went into the house. F 
He returned in about ten minutes with es 
some money in his hand which he held 2 
out toward the woman. Ss 
She took the money and I saw ee 
sheen of gold. 
“ Here,” she said, handing a gold -piece 
to me, “I'll give you this for the 16t.” dees 
I took it. It had been scrubbed and 
rubbed to make it bright. My heart 
thumped and pounded as I examined it. — 
It-was a Louis d’or of the seventeenth 
century. How had this squalid crew 
come by it? - 


ae 


rte It is not enough,” I said, as I 
fondled the piece. ‘‘ Diss iss not goot 
money.” 


Tt looks good, but I don’t Liaw how. 


much it is,” said the woman. 

“Vere you get him?” I asked. 

“Oh, we go to Canada some summers 
and get such money there.” 

I shook my head. 

“You musd haf. more,’ I said. 

“Here, take this,’ replied the woman, 
who was absolutely ignorant of the for- 
tune she possessed. She handed me a 
gold crown. 

I sold her the entire outfit, and, with 
the two gold-pieces in my pocket, started 
‘to go. 

Dale watched me with eyes I did not 
like. I saw him eee to one of the 
other men. 

“T zell you dis?” I asked. as I turned 
around. “I zell you dis sheap.” 

T held out my revolver. 

Dale started toward me, his hand in 
his pocket for money. 
~ “No,” I said as if on second thought. 
“J haf gold. I geep it. I might ged 
robbed.” 

They stood and watched me as I 
walked away. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
I OBSERVE STRANGE THINGS. 


I WALKED till I was out of their sight 
and then went into a thick woods. What 
I had seen and heard proved to me that 
I was on the right track. , But what 
Arack? 

I knew the gold-threaded gown, the 
ermine collar, the gold itself, had come 
‘from the cellar of the old De Watines 

house on Frenchman’s Island. But who 
had taken it from the porch of our house, 
and who had killed De Watines? 

No one had visited the island while 
we were digging, and it was impossible 
that any of these squalid, ignorant, 
brutish pecple could have known of our 
_quest, and our success. The man who 
had used the marine-glass every day for 
a week was the man who had made the 
discovery. He was also probably the 
man who committed the robbery. 

But how was it that so much of the 
treasure had stuck in the possession of 
Dale? 
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. 


The question now with me “was, had. J > 
learned enough to warrant me in dis- Z; 
closing myself to the police, or was it 
too soon? I knew that somé of the 
treasure of De Watines was in the hands 
of these people and that they were just 
beginning to dare show it. 

But- what proof had I that they were 
in any way concerned in the murder? 

Supposing, as a base of argument, that 
the man with the marine-glass had been 
Bai Rak, and that it had been Bai Rak ~ 
who had committed the murder, the hy- 
pothesis was that he had paid Dale for 
taking him to the island in a boat the 
night after he had seen us take the 
treasure from the broken chest and place 
it in my trunk. Dale, holding the boat, _ 
naturally knew that the murderer had - 
done his foul work when he returned 
with the trunk, —™ 

Now, having returned with Dale to 
the squalid settlement where alone he. 
could find a ready accomplice, I per- 
mitted myself to suppose Bai Rak, or 
whoever the murderer was, had left the 
tell-tale trunk with Dale, as well as the 
costly fabrics which would only be in 
his way, and, making a selection of the 
most valuable pieces of money, had gone 
on, leaving enough to pay Dale well, not 
only for the service rendered, but for 
keeping his mouth closed afterward. 

Still supposing that Bai Rak was the 
murderer, I followed with my mind his 
movements. 

It was an easy matter for him to es- 
cape from the region of the lake, as the - 
police were looking for a man with my 
trunk, up to the time of my arrest, when 
they ceased to look for any man at all. 

Where had he gone? He had not re- 
turned to Paris. It was not probable 
that he would go to London, for the ex-_ 
change of money: of that description 
could be made only in a few places, and. 
conservative and cautious London would 
soon want to know more about it. 

He certainly had not tried to dispose : 
of it in New York, for every paper in 
the State had been filled with descrip- 
tions of the treasure that had lain undis- 
covered for a century. : 

Manifestly it was dangerous to pro- 
ceed now through the medium of the po- 
lice. I knew I had a desperate char- 
acter to deal with in Gearge Dale. He 
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might possess more knowledge under his 
rough exterior than he wished to show. 
~ I figured the matter out in my mind 
to this conclusion: : 

I might, with. such - knowledge as I 
now possessed, go’ to the police and ask 
their cooperation. Admitting that they 
would be willing to grant it, which I 
doubted, I had no proof that. Dale com- 
mitted a murder, ant: did not believe 
he had. 

I had no proof that Bai Rak had com- 
mitted the murder, and no proof as yet 
that I had not. Dale could turn on me 
and denounce me as the man who had 
employed him to come to the island and 
take me away with the trunk after I had 
killed De Watines. The police could 
make a better story out of it than they 
had before. 

If Dale had any reason to protect 
himself, and of course he had, he could 
state that I had explained the situation 
to him, and told him what time to be at 
the island with a boat. I could be rep- 
resented as planning to prove an alibi 


by taking Josephine to the theater, — 


reaching home,: chatting with Poggitt 
and De Watines, going to bed and re- 


turning to commit the crime when the 


others were asleep. 

It might even be stated that in all 
probability I had not contemplated mur- 
der at all, But, expecting De Watines 
to go to bed, my sole purpose was to 
carry off the trunk of treasure.» 

But, finding De Watines awake and 
ready to defend his possessions, I killed 
him because there was nothing else to do. 

I was in a horrible mess of perplexity. 
After thinking the matter over I re- 
solved to hang around in the woods till 
night, and go back to the village and see 
if I could discover something more. 

I spent the rest of the afternoon try- 
ing to figure this out to my satisfaction, 
and when night came went by a round- 
about way to the nearest point to the vil- 
lage where I could still be covered by 
woods. 

The village was lighted by lanterns 
hung on poles, and I could see there 

- were more men there than I had seen in 
the daytime. They were evidently hold- 
ing some kind of council. 

I could see the powerful frame of Dale 

as he stood in the center of the group. 
SOA 


“it twice. 


He seemed ‘6 be listening to the talk = 
the men around -him, as though taking — 


advice, or sifting the opinions of each. 


I saw him nod his head several times, — 


and shake it negatively as many more. 

This lasted about a half-hour. 
I saw two of them enter Dale’s house 
and emerge therefrom with my trunk be- 
tween them. 


Thea = 


Two others brought spades, and they a 


carried the trunk away from the village 
and directly toward my hiding-place. 


I shrank farther back and got into ~ 
a veritable thicket of dogwood, and I 


had no sooner settled myself than they 
entered the wood. 

“T tell ye,” one was saying, “I heard 
_ He’s a Frenchman, and is look- 
ing for the fellow who came here last 
October. He is staying at the Algon- 
quin. Bapp saw him. He is a tall fel- 
low and well dressed. He sailed on the 
Lake Bird. Who knows but the Jew 
was a detective?” 


“Or this new Frenchman himself ?.””~ 


added another. 
“It’s best to be safe,” said a third. 


“We were too sure of being safe be- 


cause nobody comes here. That’s why 


I fear that Jew. We never had a Jew — 


pedler come here before. And Sade, 
the fool, must come out and show that 
blamed gown. Couldn’t you keep her 
in, Dale?” : 

“Keep Sade in with a dress like 
that?” Dale laughed. ‘“ You ought to 
know Sade better than that, by this time. 


It was the first opportunity she had to _ 


show herself in it. 
she did look fine.” = 

“She won’t look so fine if that fellow 
was a detective and comes back with 
more.” 

Dale uttered an oath. 

“There are twenty of us, not counting 
the women. We can take care of all 


I don’t blame her; 


they bring. Scatter in the woods and 


pick ’em off. We all have guns.” 

“You ought to have knocked the Jew 
down and taken his_ pistol 
growled one of the men. 

“Well, I didn’t. I am sorry now, 
but if I get him again he will know it.” 


While they were talking they were a 
digging.. They made a hole big enough 
to swallow the trunk, and then lowered — 


away,” 


it. I judged from the way they car- 


‘ied it that it was ‘empty ona that the 
noney had been taken out. 

“Now for the other,” said a voice. 
“Tt has been in the swamp long enough. 
I know it’s in a sealed box, but if a 
force comes here to look secs will open 
it. ee Z 
_- I wondered what the “ other” could 
: be, but resolved to know before the night 
was over. 

They went to a ponied of the swamp 
where: there were no houses, and after 
some work among the long cat-tails and 
flag dug up a long, narro.. box. This 
_ they carried to a cattle wallow in the 

woods, where, in the heated summer 
days, the cows that came there stood with 
their feet in ooze for coolness. 
Here the men dug a grave and bored 
the bex. 
~ “They'll never find either one now,’ 
said Dale as they marched away. 
“We'll see about that,” I muttered,- 
with an inward chuckle. 
I waited with a feverish impatience 


Author of “A Bargain. in Weeds” 


RS. GEORGE SCALESs laid the 

letter she had been reading beside 
her plate, and glanced across the break- 
fast table at her husband, who was 
dividing his time between mouthfuls of 
— toast and. paragraphs in the morning 
paper. 

Her brows were slightly puckered, and 

her face wore an expression of mingled 
pleasure, perplexity, and amusement. 
- “Cousin Almira will be here to- 
night,” she said. : 
~- Mr. Scales grunted. ; 
“And she’s bringing her baby,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Scales, watching anxiously 
for the effect of this announcement. 

“What!” cried Mr. Scales, sitting 
bolt upright. “A baby? To this house? 
- She sha’n’t do it. I won’t have it. Tele- 


got room for it. Tell her there is diph- 


‘the mud. 


(To be continued: a) 


COUSIN ALMIRA’S BABY. ae 


BY C. LANGTON CLARKE, : 3 
and “An Umbrella Embarrassment.” : 
Being the account of the horrible evening put in by a hater of infants. —_ : : <= 


graph at once and tell her we haven’t ~~ Mrs.- 


till I judged it was midnight. I dared 
not light a match- lest the flash discover — 
me to the gang. © x 
I crept from my ijdied-oiace to where = 
they had buried the long t box. I had lit- : 
tle doubt what was in it. 
I saw it all now. If Bai Rak had 
been the murderer of De Watines, he had - 
not lived long to enjoy his ill- -gotten 
gains. He had been tivied himself by 
these people. =~ Bees 
I was trembling with ‘excitement. : 
How was I to get the grave open? TI 
wanted to be sure that there was a body = 
in that box before I disclosed anything _ 
to the police. 
I groped around till i found : a “stout 
stick, and with this tried to pry away ; 
It was slow work. 
“T'll have to give it up and come with = 
a spade to-morrow hight,” I told myself. 
I heard an instantaneous rush. Thad 
no time to turn. Something struck me 
on the head and I fells unconscious in 
the mud- EX 


theria on the street. Tell her ahsene — 
you like. She can’t bring it here.” 

“Tt’s no use your going on in ‘that 
way, George,” said Mrs. Scales calmly. 
“Not a bit.’ And I wish you wouldn’t — 
snort like that when you are eating. It’s - 
not her fault. She can’t help it. She 
intended to leave the child with a friend 
until she got settled again, but they — 
have measles in the house. She either 
had to bring it here, or leave it in the | 
street. I suppose you think she ought ; 
to have done that?” 

Mr. Scales’s face conveyed the impres- 
sion that the latter alternative would 
have been much the more satisfactory. ee 

“Why can’t she send it to an orphan. ae 
age, or a home, or some place like that?” 
he demanded. — So 
Scales _ waved the suggestion 
scornfully ee = 


COUSIN. ALMIRA’S- BABY, _ 


“YT didn’t think you were so abomina- 
bly. selfish, George,” she said. ‘‘ The 
child won’t hurt you. One would think 
it was some beast of prey-to hear you 
talk. You will hardly see it at all, un- 

_less”"—and she smiled with a tinge of 
_malice—“ unless you like to have it up 
in your study sometimes. You haven’t 
finished? ” 

Mr. Scales, who had pushed ts plate 
away with some violence, and risen hur- 
riedly, stood glooming darkly on his wife, 
as he crushed the paper which he had 
been reading into a hard ball. 

“All right,” he said. “ Have it your 
own way. You always do. But I give 
you solemn warning ze 

The awful possibilities of the coming 
fortnight, and the hopelessness of* ade- 
quate retribution for his sufferings, were 
too much for him, and he left the room 
abruptly. 

““Poor George!” said) Mrs. Scales, as 
the banging of the front door notified 
her of her husband’s departure for his 
office. “‘ What a pity it is that he never 
had any brothers or sisters—or children 
of his own!” she added with a sigh. 

She smiled as a vision of Mr. Scales 
wheeling a baby carriage rose before 
her. 

“ Now I wonder what Jane will say?” 

To her great relief, Jane, a domestic 
of some six months’ service, received the 
news with an enthusiasm which Mr. 
Scales would have regarded as warranit- 
ing a committal for insanity. 

“Tt will be nice to have a little baby 
in the house, ma’am,”. she said. 

“Tt will mean a little more work for 
you, Jane,” hinted Mrs. Scales, thinking 
it advisable to have an Jeera aaee 
from the first. 

“J don’t mind, ma’am,” replied the 
servant cheerfully. “ And besides it 
won't be so much among four of us.” 

“ Four?” queried Mrs. Scales. 

“You, and me, and the mother, and 
Mr. Scales, ” was the confident reply. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Scales. “I don’t 
think we can count on Mr. Scales. He 
doesn’t like babies.” 

Jane tossed her head. 

“You mark my words, ma’am,” she 
said with the air of a phophetess.. “ He 

_ mayn’t think so now, but he’ll be doing 
his share before the visit’s over.” 


“not all look alike. 


The cniattios sa inpedaene and ‘ 


the two fell to discussing ways and 
means, with occasional digressions by 


Jane into the histories and peculiarities = 


of babies she had known. 
Mr: 


of the depression caused by his wife’s an- 
nouncement. 


Seales, striding gloomily down- 
town, fuund it impossible to rid himself — 


An extraordinarily large number of - 


babies seemed to be taking a morning 
constitutional, and every baby carriage 
he passed gave him a fresh shock. He 
scanned the occupants with a critical eye, 
and was surprised to find that they did 


him shudder, and one lusty-lunged in- 
fant brought him to a halt. 

“ Do they all cry like that?’”” he asked 
anxiously of the good-looking nursemaid. 


The girl, who evidently regarded the 
question as a transparent pretext for ad- — 


Wie 


Several, whose noses 
had been imperfectly attended to, made 


dressing her, replied with a glance so~ 


chilling that Mr. Scales retired abashed, 
and with his curiosity unsatisfied. 

“ Know anything about babies, Butter- 
worth?” he-inquired, with a fine as- 
sumption of carelessness, of, 2 bachelor 
friend, who dropped into his office dur- 
ing the morning. 


Mr. Butterworth, who was _investi-_ 


gating Mr. Scales’s box of cigars, laid 
it, down and stared. 

“Can't say I 
“ Why? ”» 

His raised eyebrows voiced an un- 
spoken question. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Scales hurriedly. 
“Nothing of that sort, thank—ahem. 
My Cousin Almira Trenter is coming to 
visit us. She arrives to-night, and she’s 
bringing a baby along. I want to know 
what I’ve got to expect.” 

“ How old is it?” Mr. Butterworth 
demanded, with a judicial air. 

“ About six months, I should say,” 
plied the other, who had been notified 
of the birth by his wife, and had a good 
memory for dates of even the most un- 
interesting occurrences. 

“ Boy or girl?” continued his friend, 

“Blessed if «I know,” replied Mr, 
Scales. ‘I forgot to ask.” . 

Mr. Butterworth shook his head. 


do,’ he replied. 


Bo ae 


“A good deal depends on that,” he 3 


said sagaciously. 


“* Girl babies are not so — 


His tone was noticeably devoid of en- 


ou seem to brow a good deal more 

about them than I do, ” Mr. Scales ‘said, 

ith some irritation, “and what you do 

; _ know isn’t very encouraging. I’ll bet it’s 

a boy. They always are when you want 

them to be something else. However, I 
suppose I can keep out of its way.” 

“Don’t you delude yourself with that 
: idea,” rejoined Mr. Butterworth, grin- 
ning. ‘ You'll be expected to do your 

~share—nurse it now, and then, and give 
it your ‘tick-tick’ to play with. I 
-shouldn’t wonder but what you'll be 
-asked to give it a bath sometimes, Ill 
drop in some evening and get some 
pointers.” 

Mr. Scales’s expression of disgust was 
too much for his gravity, and he was. 
‘obliged to leave the room hurriedly to 
avert a serious breach of friendship. 

; When Mr. Scales returned home that 

~ evening, he found the baby enshrined in 
the drawing-room, and being ministered 
to by. three slavish idolators. 

It was not an attractive child, being 


undersized, with a small, brown, wizened 


face, and a pair of glassy eyes, which 
stared at its host in an oddly disconcert- 
ing fashion. 
-°“ Oh, George!” cried Mrs. Scales, 
who, kneeling beside the baby, was ma- 
king strange noises with her lips, “did 
you ever see such a little darling?” —— 
Mr. Scales’s reply was a discreet and 
non-commital cough. 
“What is it?” he inquired, turning 
to the mother. — 
“It’s a human being,” 
_ Trenter ‘sharply. ‘What did you think 
it was—a monkey?” - 
a Mr. Scales onaht it looked uncom- 
monly like a monkey, but out of defer- 
ence to a mother’s feelings forebore to 
say so. 
“TJ didn’t mean that,” he said, flush- 
“ing. “I mean is it a boy ora girl?” 
: ““H-he,” said Mrs. Trenter, strongly 
_ -aspirating the pronoun by way of em- 
_ phasis—“ h-he is a boy.” 
— “Oh, indeed!” replied Mr. 
-gloomily, remembering Mr. 
--worth’s generalization. 
_ He was about to add that it couldn’t 
be helped, but checked himself in time. 
_ “ Quite a nice baby,” he remarked. 


Scales 
Se 


_ wife, 


replied Mrs. 


-you propose to buy a gag?” bez 


that’s what they’ve done.” 


-curately. the eae ado; 


thusiasm, but Cousin Almira sie ke the 
amende. 

“Will oo give Cousin George a nice- 
kiss?’ she said, addressing the infant. 

“T don’t think I’d better,” Mr. Scales 


interrupted hurriedly. “ Fact is I’ve 
been smoking some pretty strong cigars, 
and it might make it—I mean him— 
sick.” 
He pulled out his watch, and mintter- = 


‘ing something abeut dressing for SS 


made his escape. 

To his consternation the baby ap- 
peared at the dinner-table, seated in its 
mother’s lap. 

‘He tried not to look at it, but it. held | 
an extraordinary fascination for fam. ese 
could not keep his eyes off it, and its 
performances with a_ piece of crumby~— 
bread, and subsequently with a soft bis- 
cuit, seriously impaired | his appetite. 

““T won't have it,’ he declared ex- 
plosively, when he was alone with his : 
after a most _ _trying evening. 
“You've got to keep that baby out of my = 
way, or T’il leave town or take rooms at : 
a hotel. And don’t you have it at dinner 

again. It makes me sick.” ~ 3 

“ But it’s such a lovely little thing, 
George,” urged Mrs. Scales, with a ~s 
covert smile into the mirror. : 

“Tt isn’t!” cried Mr. Scales, wine 
ing off his collar, as if he were strangling 
the object of his wrath. “I saw alot of 
babies this morning—took particular Ho===— 
tice of them—and this one’s the ugliest 
of the bunch. It’s done everything but 
es and I suppose——_ There, what. did 

I tell you?” Se 

A shrill cry arose from an adjoining 
room. 

i Really, George,” said Mrs. Scales 
sharply, “you are insufferable. Please 
don’t swear like that. You needn’t dis- — 
tress yourself. After to-night you won't 
know that there is a baby in the house.” 

_ “ Won't I?” replied the husband grim- 
ly, with a gesture of the hand in the di- _ 
rection of the disturbing sound. “Do 


An abrupt cessation of the cry brought _ 
a look of relief and, peas to his. face. 
“By ginger,” he said, “I_ believ 


Mrs.-Scales, who divined more : 


: band. 


_ the bed-clothes. 


dispel the illusion, and Mr. Scales fell 
asleep undisturbed by any further out- 
burst on the part of his infant guest. 
Mrs. Scales kept her word, and the 
next three days passed without any no- 
ticeable annoyance to the sensitive hus- 
Mr. Scales advanced his break- 
fast hour, under the plea of extra work, 


and, after dinner, during which meal the 


baby remained in custody of the faithful 
Jane, entrenched himself securely in his 
study. : 

Only twice did he encounter the in- 
fant, and the interviews were of such 
brief duration as hardly to be worth men- 
tion. The promptness with which the 
child’s cries were stilled excited his 
curiosity, and Mrs. Scales, in reply to 
his inquiries, explained that it was .ef- 
fected by administering a draft of milk 
in a feeding-bottle. 


“So that’s the tip, eh?” said Mr. 


Scales, charmed with the simplicity of 
the methed. ‘Live and learn. I 
thought they swaddled its head up in 
-That’s what I should 
do 

“T pity any baby that falls into your 
hands, George,” remarked his wife, and 


_Mr. Scales, with a comfortable sense of 


security, replied that that day was far 


» distant. 


-~young colt.” 


They were at dinner on the evening of 
the fourth day, when Mrs. Scales made 
a disconcerting announcement. 

“Cousin Almira and I are going to 
the theater to-night, George,” she said. 
“You'll have to get along without us 
for a few hours.” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Scales blankly, lay- 


ing down his knife and fork. “To the 
theater?” : 
“Ves,” replied Mrs. Scales sharply, 


“to the theater, and for goodness’ sake 


‘don’t bulge your eyes like that George. 


The’ Foresters have a box at the 
Majestic, and they have invited us.” 
“And what about the baby?” de- 
manded Mr. Scales. 
“Oh, that’s all right,” replied his 
wife comfortably. “ Jane will look after 
him. She’s a capital nurse.’ 


“But supposing it gets sick?” urged 
the husband anxiously. 


“Rubbish! ” interposed Mrs. Trenter. 
“ He’s never sick. aeA as healthy as a 
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“We're not going to Kamchatka, 
George,” added Mrs. Scales. ‘Now, 
please don’t make a fuss. We're going _ 
to the theater, and then to supper with — 
the Foresters, and that settles it.” : 

“T might drop round and see Butter- 
worth,’ Mr. Scales suggested tentatively. 

“Well, you can’t,” replied his wife. 
“Jane will be nervous if she is left 


alone. Surely you can stay.at home one ~ 
night, and let us have a little enjoy, — = 
ment.” ae 


Mr. Scales, with a resigned shrug of 
the shoulders, accepted the situation. : 
“All right,” he said. “ Have it your 
own way. But don’t blame me if any- —_ 
thing goes wrong. I’ll call up Butter- 
worth, and get him to come round for __ 
a game of chess,’ he added in a more 
cheerful tone. _ = 

Mrs. Scales, having carried her point, - 
raised no objection, and, half an hour 
after the ladies had left for the theater, 
Mr. Scales and Mr. Butterworth were 
setting out the chess-board. 

Mr. Scales was slightly the better _ 
player, and he was deeply chagrined by 
the result of the first game, which was 
won by Mr. Butterworth after a piece of 
strategy which the loser declared to be 
underhand. He concentrated all his 
energies on retrieving his defeat, and so 
absorbed was he that he failed to hear a 
ring at the door-bell. 

It was not until Jane, after several 
unheeded taps, entered the room and — 
stood before him, that he looked up from = 
the board. : = 

“Well?” he said, with a slight frown 
of annoyance. ‘“ What’s the matter?” S 

“Tt’s my father, sir,” 


whimpered thé 


girl. “ He’s fell down into the cellar. = 
My little brother’s. just brought me the am 
news.’ = 


ee 
“Too bad,” said Mr. Scales, his eyes 
wandering over the board. ‘“ Not hurt 
much, I hope.” 

“His leg’s ~broke,’* replied Jane, 
punctuating her catalogue with sobs. 
“And two ribs—and his shoulder’s out— 
and he’s cut his eye—and the doctor 
thinks there’s something gone inside 
him.” 

“Dear me! Dear me!” said Mr. 
Scales with perfunctory sympathy. 

“And he keeps calling. out for me,” 
continued Jane. “I was always his fa- 


Scales absently. 


said; 
your wife, I’m sure. 


’ back, 


should be. 


ite. I a came up to tell you, sir, 
that I’ll have to go to him.” 


“Certainly, certainly,’ assented Mr. 
“Held on, Butter- 
worth, I haven’t moved yet. You’ d bet- 
ter run along as fast as you can.’ 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” said the ‘girl. 
““T’m sure baby’ll be all right till the 


ladies gets back.” 


“Eh?” cried Mr. Scales, suddenly 


alive to the gravity of the situation, and 


with consternation writ large on every 
feature. ‘The baby? I’d forgotten all 


about that con—that blessed infant. You 


can’t go, Jane. It’s out of the ques- 
tion.” 


“J must go, sir,” replied Jane firmly. 


“It’s my dooty as a daughter.” 


“But I say you mustn’t!” cried Mr. 
Scales violently. “ It’s impossible. 


Fire flashed from Jane’s eye, and her 
lip ceased to tremble. 

ee i wish you good night, sir,” she 
“and a kinder heart. I don’t envy 
The child’s in Mrs. 
Trenter’s room,”’ she added as she went 
out. ‘ You'll be able to hear him if he 


wakes.” 


With these ominous words she de- 
parted, closing the door with unneces- 
sary violence. 

With a pallid countenace, Mr. Scales 
heard her go to her own room and then 
her heavy footfall descending the stairs. 

“What are we to do?”’ he said, turn- 
ing to Mr. Butterworth, who had been a 
silent but interested spectator of the do- 


-m@éstic drama. 


“We?” replied the other expressively. 
He took out his watch. ‘‘ I don’t know 
what you are going to do, but I think I'll 
have to be getting home.” 

“You wot!” Mr. Scales cried, with 
‘sudden ferocity. ‘‘ Jane may go, but I'll 
be darned if you shall. 
house before my wife and cousin come 
our friendship ceases. Good 
heavens, Butterworth,” he continued, in 
tragic tones, ‘‘ surely you wouldn’t desert 
me at such a time!” 

The other was not proof against the 
pathos of this appeal. 

“ All right,” he said resignedly- 
stick by you, but I don’t see what use I 
: Shall we go on with the 
-game? ” 


- Out © 
~ of this house you don’t go to-night.” 


_began to set the pieces. = 


-other lugubriously. 


If you leave this 


SePH. 


. 


_ Mr. Scales shook: his head. ia 2 
“T couldn't give proper attention to = 
it,” he said. s 

Mr. Butterworth poet his chair back - : 
noisily. 

““What are we to cA then?” Be de- 
manded. = é 

“We can make less noise at any rate,” 
replied his friend sharply. © Fors 
heaven’s sake don’t wake it up.” 

Mr. Butterworth, crossing the room on & 
tiptoe, took a cigar from a box and lit t= 

‘“T suppose we may smoke,” he said — 
in an exaggerated whisper. 

Mr. Scales, ignoring his friend’s buf- = 
foonery, followed his example, and for  ——_- 
half an hour the two sat puffing in 
silence, Mr. Scales starting at every : 
gound. s 
“This is a “little ‘monotonous - 
man of my laughter-loving dispo: 
observed Mr. Butterworth at last. 
going to play a game by myself.” = 
He moved over to the eoese-bogrd, and 


tk Vor 


“ Better come and tackle it, iz he urged. 2 
“The time will pass quicker.” 
“Nothing would make the time pass 
more quickly for me,” i oe 


Mr. Butterworth smiled. It was we = 
unfortunate smile. The relaxation of his 
jaw allowed his cigar to fall to the floor. 
He made a wild clutch to retrieve it, and = 
upset the little table eS the chess- ——— 
board. —— 

In a desperate effort to save “that he- = 
struck his elbow against a vase, and the — 
tuin fell with a crash which might. have 
been heard half a block away. = 

“ Confound you, Butterworth! ” acs 


Mr. Scales, starting up furiously. _ S = ou 
did it on purpose.” ae = 
Mr. Butterworth’s indignant dis= 


-claimer died on his lips, and the two men 


stood gazing on each ed gs ———— 
stricken. Seog 
Overhead — ‘underfoot all ‘around, 
the air was filled with a thin, -ventrilo-— 
quial wail, which seemed to come from 
all the points of the compass at once. 
Mr. Butterworth was the first to spéa. 
“Tt’s awake!” he said in pein 
Mr.. Scales threw himself back into. 
chair. LS 
“And all heen of 
carelessness,” he ; 


“Why didn’t you lét me go oe when 
I wanted to?” demanded the other, not 


unreasonably. ‘‘ Then it wouldn’t have 
happened.” aS 
Mr. Scales, having no argument 


handy, kept silent- 
‘‘ We can’t stay here and let it’ yell it- 
self to death, ” said Mr. Butterworth at 


~jast, as the souia increased in shrillness 


and intensity. “ We’ve got to do some- 
thing. Brace up, and let’s go and have 


_ a look at it.” 


x 


- He led the way, and the two stood 
and gazed down at the baby, who by this 
time had reached the limit of his powers, 
and was maintaining a steady howl, 
broken by extraordinarily brief pauses 
for respiration.’ 

“Why don’t you pick it up?” said Mr. 
Scales impatiently when the noise became 


Se 


‘Pick it up yourself,” replied the 
other. ates not my baby.” 

“Tt isn’t mine, if you come to that,” 
argued Mr. Scales hotly. “It was your 
stupidity which awakened it.” 

“Try putting the clothes over its 
head,” suggested Mr. Butterworth. 

A light flashed on Mr. Scales. 

““Where’s its bottle?” he said fev- 
erishly. 

He made a hurried search, and finding 
the implement on the bureau, held it up 
in triumph. i <= 

‘““Here it is!” he cried. “-My wife 
gave meatip. You fill this up with milk, 
vand stick this rubber end in its mouth, 
and it’ll quit yelling at once. I know 
it’s right because I’ve heard it. Never 
made a sound afterward.” 

“Good!” said Mr. 
““Where’s the milk?” 

“In the refrigerator,” 


Butterworth. 


replied the 


other. ‘Go down and get it, and don’t 
linger.” : 
Mr. Butterworth hurried away, and 


returned at full speed, bearing a jug. 
~“Tt seems pretty cold for a young 
e,” he said doubtfully, testing the tem- 

periines of. the Js with the pas of 
his hand. 
~ “Not a bit,” segbed Mr. Scales with 
all the confidence of an expert. ‘‘ The 
colder the better. Pour away.” 

“Say when,” said Mr. Butterworth. 


- -“Tt’s-a pretty big bottle.” 


~, “YT don’t know when,” the other re- 
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sented Mr. Scales. 
We've got to put the brakes 


plied ase 
and let the child judge for itself. It 
knows how much it can hold better than 
we do.” 


»~ The baby, who was both hungry and 
thirsty, accepted the- proffered refresh- — 
ment with avidity, and having got over — 


the shock occasioned by its first taste of 
the ice-cold draft, 
work, 


: B19 
“ Fill the bottle full _ 


settled steadily to 


“Seems to be going pretty fast,” said 


Mr. 
the bottle with alarming rapidity. 

“T never saw anything like it,” as- 
“The child must be 
hollow. 
on somehow, or it'll choke itself.” - 
- “Pinch the tube,” suggested the other. 

Mr. Scales tried, but was unable to 
hit the happy medium between a com- 
plete stoppage of the flow, which elicited 
cries of protest, and a degree of constric- 
tion which had no appreciable effect. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said despairingly. 
“ You have.a try.” 

Mr. Butterworth declined. 2 

“We'll have to let it go its own gait,”_ 
he said. “I suppose when it gets filled 
up it will go to sleep.” 

_ The baby, with its eyes fixed intently 
on Mr. Scales’s perturbed countenance, 
continued to absorb the milk until only 


— 


a few spoonfuls remained, when it sud- - 


denly released the tube, and set up a 
dolorous wail. 

“Not much of a tip,” 
terworth scornfully. 
said this would stop it.” 

“So it does. So it should,” replied the 
other, actually wringing his hands; “ but 
there must be something else which my 
wiie forgot to mention. Shall we fill 
the bottle again?” 

Mr. Butterworth dissented. 


said Mr. But- 


“Tt evidently hasn’t got room for any 


more,” he said. ‘ There’s only one’ thing 
to do. Pick it up and nurse it. Now it’s 
no use talking like that. If you don’t, 


I go home. I’m not going to be a party 
to infanticide. Bring it into the other 
room.” 


Thus commanded, Mr. Scales, after 
sundry anathemas, gathered the baby and 
the bed-clothes in a clumsy bundle, and 
followed his friend back to the study. 

“It won’t stop,” he said piteously, as 


Butterworth, as the milk sank in 


“YT thought you~ 


he sat, the picture of misery, on the edge 


as, 


unwieldy parcel. — 
~ "Rock yourself back and forward,” 
- directed Mr. Butterworth, who, was 


S 
ae seated at his ease, a cigar in his mouth. © air. 


‘He had a keen ‘seriSe of the ridiculous, 
and was beginning to derive a certain 
amount of enjoyment from the situa- 
tion. 


see your face,” he added. _ 

Mr. Scales, with a mutinous scowl, im- 
parted an oscillatory movement to his 
- body. 

“Now sing,’ commanded the ‘other. 

“T won't,” Mr. Scales replied savage- 
ly. “Do you think I’m going to do all 
the work. Sing yourself.” 

Mr. Butterworth obligingly trolled a 
bacchanalian stave in a voice of great_ 
richness and power, which so surprised 
the baby that it ceased its wails. The 
relief, however, was only. temporary. 
The child, not being accustomed to take 
‘its food at a temperature of thirty-eight — 
_ degrees Fahrenheit, was feeling decided- 
ly uncomfortable, and continued to ad- 
_-vertise the fact. 

“This is awful,” groaned Mr. Scales, 
after half an hour spent in~ devising 
soothing expedients, and putting them 
into practise without result. “It’s 
wound up for-the night. I wish you 
would take it for a while; my arms aré 
~_ nearly broken.” 
Mr. Butterworth shook his head. 
“Too risky,” he said. “I wouldn’t 
advise moving it.’ 
He glanced at the clock. 
“The show ought to be about out 
now,” he added consolingly. 

“What's the good of that,” the other 
replied irritably. ‘“ They’re going to 
~ supper at the Foresters. If you would 
call up the house, and leave word for 
them to come straight home as soon as 
they arrive, you would be of some use, 

instead of sitting there grinning.” 

“Mr. Butterworth, composing his fea- 
-* tures, went over to the desk-telephone, 
and Mr. Scales sat watching him with the 
expression of a prisoner when the jury — 
files back into the court-room. An ani- 
mated conversation followed, the dis- 
jointed sentences- at Mr. Butterworth’s 
end of the line driving the other almost 
frantic. : 


” 


of the sofa, holding the baby like an : 


“And for heaven’s sake don’t let it 


retrieved it with some difficulty. - ae = oe = 


“Not till one o ‘clock?’ 2 “Mr. Butter- 
worth concluded in a surprised tone. - ee 
Evidently the reply was confirmatory, = 
for he hung up the receiver with a weary 


“ What's that?” demanded Mr. Seales ~ = 
anxiously. “ What’s that about one 
o'clock?” ~ ; 

“They're not expected home till then,” 
replied Mr. Butterworth. ‘“ They are s 
having supper at one of the down- town = 
restaurants. The servant doesn’t know 
which.” ; 

“Mr. Scales, ee a despairing clutch 
at his hair, nearly let the baby fall, ae 


“T can’t stand another three joa of 
this and I won't!” he shouted. “It’s 
getting worse and worse. I can hardly | 
hear myself speak. Do something, But- 
terworth, or there’ll be murder. I'll 1 go 
right out and leave it on a door- -step.” 


“T'll tell you what we might do,” oad 
the other, after a few moments’ deep 
thought. “ Three- ‘doors. from my_ dig- = 


gings is a sort of trained nurses’ board-_ 
ing-house. How would it do to get one — 
of them to come over?” 

“Thank the Lord you have a. glimmer-_ 
ing of common sense occasionally,” cried 
Mr. Scales. “Call them. up, and offer ee 
‘them anything—any price.” _ : 

He arose, and pacing feverishly up and 
down the room, resolutely closed his ears 
to the conversation which ensued. — es 

“It’s all right,”. Mr. Butterworth said 
at last. “One of them will be here in- — 
side a quarter of an hour. I told them 
it was an emergency case. Brace up, it 
won't be long. Shall I. put a cigar in 
your mouth and light it for you?” 

Mr. Scales’s relief was too great to 
leave any room for resentment at frivol- Z 
ity, and no condemned prisoner ever lis-  _ 
tened moré eagerly for the first indica-— 
tions of an expected repfieve than did he 
for the coming of his rescuer. 


~ = 


a -beetle-browed ye ig See 


The — nurse, : 
woman, with an incisive manner, re- 2 
ceived Mr. Scales’s. thankfully yielded 


burden with professional interest, but 
when she learned, after a few curt ques-- 
tions, that she was simply expected to act : 
the part of nursemaid fc Se 
she at first flatly decline : 
It is probable that she. would 
_hered to this decisiat. r 


COUSIN. ALMIRA’ 


in recounting his experiences, mentioned 
the incident of the feeding-bottle. A 
brief but trying cross-examination fol- 
lowed, the nurse, whose temper-was some- 
what ruffled, commenting unsparingly on 
what she called Mr. Scales’s criminal 
recklessness. 

“Tt’s a wonder you didn’t kill the 
child,” she said sternly. 2 

“He wanted to at one time,” inter- 
posed Mr. Butterworth. ‘“ He was going 
to leave it on a door-step.” - 

A frosty glance effectually checked 
any further untimely levity, and the 
nurse disappeared into the bedroom with 

: her charge, which, to the intense surprise 
of the-two men, had become almost in- 
‘stantaneously quiescent. : 

Under the soothing influence ‘of 
tobacco, Mr. Scales regained something 
of his former spirits, and was even able 
to smile a little at the recpieceor of his 
~ troubles. 

_ “ The joke is certainly on me,” he said. 

_ “My wife and cousin will have a good 
laugh.” 

Se “And some other peoptt,” murmured 

eae the ‘other half inaudibly. = 

ae A faint, unconscious 
about his- lips, and in his eyes was the 

abstracted look of one easeues in com- 

position. 

~ Mr. Scales looked at him angrily. 

““T- suppose you think you are going 
to make a — sory out of this,” he 


4 


said. 
~ "As funny as I can,” assented Mr. 
Butterworth. “ It doesn’t need much in- 


. _-vention though—that’s one thing. It’s 


pretty good as it stands.” 


Then Mr. Scales broke out, but it was~ 


not until he had exhausted all his powers 

of persuasion, invective, and menace, that 

he succeeded in extorting a reluctant 

promise of silence. 

— Mr. Butterworth, disappointed of the 

pleasure which he had promised himself, 
-_and annoyed at his friend’s unreasonable 
~ sensitiveness, waxed monosyllabic, and 
- conversation languished, until a sharp 


- turn of the ladies. ~ = 
Well, George,” said Mrs. Scales 
briskly, as her husband admitted them. 
pe “We" ve had a lovely time. Everything 
all Who's that?” 

She ee to” the head of the stairs, 


grin hovered 


ring at the door-bell announced the re-- 


_ing the astonished man by the arm with _ 
both hands and shaking him in her agi- 
Eta 


where tone the nurse, conspicuous i in her 
uniform. : 
“That?” replied Mr. Scales, with. a 
sickly smile. “Oh, that’s a trained 
nurse. The baby es 
He got no further. With a wild 
scream Mrs. Trenter thrust him violently 
aside and rushed madly up the stairs. 
The nurse, startled by this sudden 
manifestation, fled precipitately, and Mr. 
Butterworth, hurrying out of the study, . 


met the agonized mother on the land= 


ing. : 
“Tell me the worst,” she cried, seiz- 


tation. -‘‘ Tell me the worst. 
bear it.” 

“The worst?” echoed Mr. 
“The worst about what? I don’t know 
what you are talking about? ” 

“My child!” wailed Mrs. Trenter. 
“Oh, doctor! If you have a heart do . 
not keep a mother in suspense. Tell me — 
he’s not dying.” 

“ He’s all right as far as I kttow,” 
Butterworth replied bruskly. “ Het 
asleep, I should imagine, because he’s not 
crying. And I’m not a doctor. I’m 2 

Mrs. Trenter did not wait for him to 


_ complete the sentence, but dashed into 
~ her bedroom, where Mr. 


heard her in excited colloquy with the 
nurse. 


“And now will you please tell me = 
‘what it all means?” 


demanded Mrs. — 
Scales magisterially, glancing from her 
husband to his friend, both of whom 


stood before her with the abashed mien 


of a couple of truant 
“Come, George, I’m waiting.” 

Mr. Scales hurriedly reeled off the 
events of the evening, while Mr. Butter- 
worth occasionally tried to lighten the 
recital by laboriously playful interrup- 
tions. His efforts, however, met with in- 
different success, and warned by the ex- 
pression of the listener that the domestic 
barometer was falling fast, he took ad- 
vantage of the striking of the clock — 
to express surprise at the lateness of the 
hour, and effect.a hasty retreat. 

“And I told you what would happen _ 
if you had that baby here,” Mr. Scales — 
concluded, with an attempt to assert him- ~ 
self. “It’s your fault. I never put in 


schoolboys. 


2 Butter- 
worth, startled out of his usual aplomb. — 


Butterworth 


such a_ time 
~ warned: 


THE ARGOSY. 


in .my ~ life—never. I 


‘But Mrs. 
short. 
“ Of — all — the — men — I — ever 


Scales cut his Teproaches 


-—saw,” she said with an impressive pause 


between every word, “I think, George, 
that you are the stupidest and most help- 
less. It’s no use your saying any more. 


6 


You'll only make it worse. Ving had SE 
ter go to bed.” ~ 

Mr. Scales opened his mouth to reply, 
but the hopelessness of it all over- 
whelmed him, and the words died on his 
lips. : 
Then, throwing out his stiffened arms, 
with a gesture of resigned obedience, he 
went. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE SIMITAR* 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE COOK, 


Author of “An Innocent Outlaw,” 


“The Gold Gleaners,” “The Spur of Necessity,” ete. — 


An euneieeted inheritance which landed its recipient in a not particularly. pretty. kettle of 
very jively” fish. : 


CHAPTER XIII Cousnaeny 
A STARTLING SITUATION. 


Z 3 Ee doctor was startled. His keen 


eyes traveled back and forth be- 
tween the girl and Max for a moment, 
and then he demanded: 
“What's back of this? Tell me what 
you’re trying to get at, can’t you?” 
Max went over his theory step by step. 
Leaning back in his chair, the doctor 


fixed his gaze on the ceiling and listened _ 


intently. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, when Max 
was done, and stared hard at the young 
man. 

““TIsn’t there any way you can get at 
that bullet?” asked Max helplessly. 
“Tt may mean everything .to Lee 
Marvin.” : 

“Tt will be months, perhaps years, be- 
fore the ball can be removed—maybe not 
at all. Cully’s life hangs in the bal- 
ance.” 


The doctor passed over to the girl 


and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

a3 Rose,” 
“you must let this matter rest. You 
have an able counselor in young Broder- 
ick. Unless I am greatly mistaken, you 
have kept quiet about this matter of the 
marked bullets? ” 

“Yes,” said Max. 

“Then say nothing. to any one. I 


have never believed that Lee Marvin shot 


* This story ee in the August issue of THE ARcosy. The two back ‘numbers will be mailed te any = 
address on receipt of 20 cents. ae 


said he in a kindly tone, 


that man—1 know the boy too well. 
Circumstantial evidence, however, is a 
dangerous thing, and has sent many 4a! 


innocent man to the gallows. If we want 


to cut this circumstantial web that has 
entangled Leg, it must be done indirectly. 
E see a way, but it will take time. 
The question is, has each of you suf- 
ficient confidence in me to give every- 


thing into my hands, and do exactly as — 


I tell you to do without question?” —~ 
“T have, Dr. Jenkins,” ” answered Rose 
bravely, lifting her eyes $e hig. 
“Tf Miss Marvin is satisfied,” said 
Max, “I must be.” 
“Very good. You have ‘abundant 


cause for hope, Rose, and no matter 


what happens, don’t let your spirits flag 
for an instant. I never saw a man 


pulled down over an affair as your father - 


is over this. He needs your support, 
and there is no one else who can do for 
him what you can. — 

“And another thing I must impress 
on you, keep quiet about every detail of 
Broderick’s theory. Phillips must be 
kept in entire ignorance. Let him go 
ahead, in his feeble way, and try to make 
a defense. It will be a long time before 
Lee’s case comes to trial; and it may 
never get that far, if my plan works out. 
You can*both set your minds at rest about 
that bullet. Unless Cully dies, it can- 
not figure in Lee’s defense.” — 


What the doctor’s plan was, “neither 


Rose nor Max had a remiatect idea. 
It was evident that it had occurred to 
him suddenly, taking shape, no doubt, as 
the young man propounded his theory. 
- It was asking a good deal to bid the 
girl pluck hope from the very depths of 


Z discouragement. Apparently, however, 
she had unlimited faith in Dr. Jenkins ; 
ard since she had agreed to be governed 
_ by him, Max could do no less. - 

. “Keep the pouch of bullets and the 
Hullet-mold. ” counseled the doctor, when 
his callers were about to leave, “for 
they are of prime importance. At the 
proper moment we can get an affidavit 
from Larrimore to the effect that Pasco 
was at his place on Tuesday evening, 

June 10th. 

= “As for the rest,” he added, Sddréss 

~~ ing Rose, “trust me and be patient. If 

“we accomplish anything, Broderick will 

- be the man to thank for it. He has done 

some clever work, and I am sure I can 
count on him to do some more.” 
- That ended the interview. 
__ * Have you any idea what the ‘doctor 
__-will try to do, Mr. Broderick?” inquired 
Rose, - when the 

s street. 

=. = Not,the slightest, ” said Max, “ but, 

~ somehow, he inspires confidence.” 

eGo Le does, indeed. The future looks 

brighter to me’ than it has at any time 
_ since Lee was taken to Carrington.” 


they had regained 


CHAPTER XIV. 
= : _ AN INTERRUPTED BURGLARY. 


A MONTH—two fmonths—passed. So 
far as Lee Marvin was concerned the 
- situation remained unchanged. 

Not a week went by that Rose did not 
make a pilgrimage to the Carrington 
jail. Sometimes her father accompanied 
her, and sometimes Phillips ; once, by 
special request of the a od Max him- 

_self went. 

-_ Lee met him with a hearty hand-clasp. 
-_-* God bless you, old chap!” said he. 
E “T know what you have done for the 
ts folks and I wanted you to come over 

oe here so I could thank you.” 

& Away from the sun, the prisoner’s face 
was whitening ; other than that there was 


str raight as an arrow, broad-shouldered, 


of the jail upon him. He was 


and every move of his bea attested 
rugged strength. 

Max had been impressed with ‘ii at 
their first meeting. He liked him now, _ 
and mentally vowed to leave no stone x 
unturned to help him gain his freedom. 

se § am glad to see you Spe up | 
courage,” said Max. = 

Lee laughed softly. eee eS 

“When a man’s innocent, all this 
claptrap ”’"—he waved a hand at the 
stone and iron-work—“ fades out of his = 
mind. A clear conscience is everything, 
Broderick.. Having one yourself, I am _ 
pretty sure you understand : what I = 
mean.” eee 
‘They chatted for some time and then ~ = 

a 


Max left Rose alone with her brother. 
When she came out, and they were about 
_to start away, Lee called Max back. = 

‘*T have told sis how I dislike Phil- 
lips,” he whispered through the grating, 
“and I want to tell you. Iam not hav-- — 
ing him for my lawyer because I want — 
him, but because Rose wants him. aa 

“My suspicions are not founded on 
anything very tangible, but if Phillips 
doesn’t prove to be a snake in the grass 
I'll miss my guess. Should you happen = 
to have any business dealings with him, s 
Broderick, look out for yourself.” 

The advice was hardly necessary, for 
Max had already taken the lawyer’s 
measure. They were not on cordial 
terms; on the contrary, whenever they 
met they afforded each other but the 
merest recognition. 

Rumor had it that Max was “ tryin’ to 
cut Nate out,” and that he wanted Rose 
for a “life as well as a business 
partner.” ‘These remarks reached Max, 
in a roundabout way, and, while they 
made him indignant, they set him to 
thinking. : 

Thereafter it was noticeable that he 
was. more friendly toward Phillips. The . 
young man was so constituted that the 
thought that he was prejudiced against 
Phillips on Rose’s account sent him to 
the other extreme. 

The lawyer rebuffed his advances— 
‘which was the very best thing that could 
have happened to Max. - 

During these two months the Simitor 
thrived. New settlers came in, several 
new stores and dwellings were begun, — 
the old Townsite Company ae bought — 


x 


day in his bed at the Larkin home. 


or Max-of the doctor’s plan. 


_ thing I saw fit to do,” 


THE ‘ARGOSY. 


z out by more progressive “people, and the 


exploitation of Sharon and Wells ay 
‘started in earnest. 

A bountiful harvest seconded the ef- 
forts of the “boomers.” Trains arrived 
daily over the branch now, and Sharon 
Stirred, yawned, and quickened into vig- 


- orous life. 


_ All this was good for everybody, and 


‘it was especially good for the Szmztar. 


The subscription list grew by leaps and 
bounds: When it reached the thousand 
mark, paid up and exclusive of ex- 
changes, Rose gave a dinner to celebrate 
the event. 


Nathan Phillips was a guest at the- 


dinner, and there was a vacant chair 
for Lee. 

During this period of waiting, Cully 
His 
long fight was not over, he suffered much 
_ pain, and the doctor talked vaguely oF 
complications. 

_ As yet there had come no hint to Rose 

It was on 
Friday, ten weeks from the day Max had 
arrived in Sharon, that the doctor saw 
fit to begin operations in Lee’s behalf. 

The beginning was peculiar, so pecul- 
iar that Max was tempted to question 
the doctor’s judgment. Laboring up the 
stairs, Jenkins pushed into the sanctum 
and flung some closely written sheets 
down on the desk in front of Max. 

-“That stuff has got to go in to-mor- 
row’s paper,” said he. 

Max looked at the copy with con- 
sternation. ° es 

“Why, doctor, we haven't as Se 
for it!” he exclaimed. 

“Then make room for it. Take out 
my ad, take out everybody’s ad, but get 
that in to-morrow’s Simitar. It’s my 
first gun, young man. Something is go- 
ing to happen next week, and you’ve got 
to fix things so you can be absent from 
this print-shop for a few days, if neces- 
sary. You are my main dependence; 
Colwell comes next.” 

“Why,” muttered Max, scanning the 
copy, “do you think it advisable a 

“You promised not to question any- 
glowered the doc- 


tor. 

“Anything you saw fit to do in connec- 
tion ¥ ith proving Lee Marvin’s inno- 
cence,” qualified Max. > 


“Well, that stuff has everything to do 


‘with it.” 


“T don’t see how this——” 

“Of course you don’t. 
to publish that, or not?” 

“T am,” said Max. And. the doctor 
puffed his way out again. 

Max called his partner in from the 
workroom. 


“T want you to listen to this, Miss 


Are you going 


Marvin,” said he. “Dr. Jenkins has just : 
left some copy.” 
She sat down, and he sacseded to 
read: == 
“Tt is not generally known that 


developments of very great importance 
have taken place in the Cully shooting 
affair, but such is the fact. These de- 
velopments tend strongly in the direc- 
tion of Lee Marvin’s complete inno- 
cence. 

“ A certain notorious character, who 
makes Sharon his base of operations, 
was seen in the vicinity of Lee Mar- 
vin’s claim on the night of Tuesday, 
June toth. It is known that this man 
uses an old-fashioned muzzle-loading 
rifle, that he casts his own bullets, and 
that his bullets are plasaly marked by - 
a defective mold. ee 

“Tf such a bullet Could be. found to- 
have caused Abijah Cully’s injury, re- 
sponsibility for the shooting would 
rest upon other shoulders than Lee 
Marvin’s. No probing for the bullet — 
can be done, however, “without grave 
danger to Cully’s life. His death, 
therefore, so far from clouding Lee 
Marvin’ s fortunes might prove his sal- 
vation.” 


Ai 


Max threw two of the written sheets 


on his desk and stared at Rose. 
an amazed gasp 

“Why,” she cried, a the doctor is 
doing just what hé told us not to do! 
We were not to breathe even a whisper 


She gave 


concerning your theory to any one, and — 


here he intends 
tering it broadcast.” 


“That’s the way it struck me, Miss 
I tried to remonstrat e with ser 


Marvin: 
but it was no use. 


ublishing it and scat- 


“We gave him our promise, you 1s 


‘member, to follow his Jead. without ques- 


tion.” 
The girl sat in astoundad silerice for 
a space; then she observed: - ~~ 


“Jed Pasco will certainly see that 
article when it is es and he will 
be put on his guard. ee 


See 
Soe 
2 


IN THE WAK: 


: e « Certainly he will,” said Max, 
© Here’s some more es the doctor 
turned in: 


“Tt is stated on good one that 
during the last few hours Abijah Cul- 
‘ly’s condition has taken a turn for the 
worse. It is not thought possible that 
he can, survive more than twenty-four 
hours.” 


: Rose was Sak almost to the point of 

y= -aheQESE $ 

“One of the articles declares that if 
_ Cully dies the mark of the bullet may be 
found and Lee’s innocence proved,” said 
she, ‘and the other states that Cully’s 
condition has taken a change for the 
worse. It is an invitation for Pasco to 
‘get out of the country.” 


: I am very much mistaken,” added Max. 
Without stopping to put on her hat, 


_a few minutes she was back. 

“The doctor is not in an explanatory 
mood,” she reported. ‘ All he would say 
is that what he was doing was for Lee’s 
benefit, and that if we didn’t want to 
help ‘him that was our lookout.’ 

“We'll have to run the stuff in this 
: week’s paper,” | said Max helplessly ; 
_  there’s no getting around it.” 
— “ That’s the way it looks to me,” re- 

turned Rose, taking the copy ge going 
back to the workroom. 
As Max lay on his cot that night, 
ee revolving in his mind the events of the 
day, his inability to make anything of 
the doctor’s plan worried and oppressed 
him. How benefit was to come to Lee 
_ Marvin by placing Max’s theory in the 
hands of Pasco was a mystery that baf- 
_ ___ fled solution. 2 
As the sleepless hours wore on, Max’s 
brain reeled with it. In order to divert 
,__ his thoughts to more profitable channels, 
he was on the point of getting up and 
_ doing some writing. 
Just as he was about to carry out 
this intention an unwonted noise from 
- the office was borne to his ears. The 
sound resembled the stealthy raising of 
a window-sash. 
_ Rising at once, “tle crept to the copy- 
he le in the partition and pomed through 
to the other room. 
ear as Max could judge, it was 


~ Which he will do forthwith, unless — 


- Rose ran over to Dr. Jenkins’s. office. In : 


takin’ anythin’ that’s valuable to you.” 


_weapon of his own would be followed = 


against the lighter background framed 
in the office-window the dark figure of ee 
a man could be seen, climbing into the 
sanctum. ee 

Max —made no outcry. Searcely 
breathing, he continued to watch. 

‘On gaining entrance to the room the 
intruder straightened erect and listened 
intently. Apparently satisfied, he struck 
a match. a 

The man was no one Max had ever” 
seen before. He had a low forehead, a 
retreating chin, and other marks that — 
stamped him as a degenerate. 22 


His attention was centered upon the = 
floor. His eyes were engaged with its = 
dimensions, and presently he kicked 
aside an old rug that lay in front of the z 
desk and went down on his ‘knees. SS 

With the aid ‘of a second match he 
made a closer examination of the floor, 

- 


A moment later he had lifted a section of 3a 
one of the boards, plunged his hand into : 
the opening and drawn out a paper. 

The moment had come for Max to 
act. He had no firearm of any descrip- 
tion. In lieu of such a weapon he caught 
up a shooting-stick, stepped to the door 
and softly opened it. Soca 

The burglar, a flickering ater in his_ ao 
hand, was intent upon an examination — 


of the document just secured. 


“Make a move,” called Max sternly, 
bringing the shooting- -stick on a line with 
his eyes, “and I’ll put a bullet into 
you! { ” 

The man flung himself back with a 
gasp. The match dropped, but before 
the flame died out in darkness he caught - 
a gleam of the steel in Max’s hand. — ~ 

“Don’t shoot!” he begged. “I ain’t 


CHAPTER XV. 
A CALL TO ACTION. 


Max and the intruder moved about — 
like shadows in the gloom of the office. 
In his own mind the intruder was sure 
that if he tried to escape his body would 
make a large target in the window; he 
was equally sure that, since the editor 
had the “ drop,” any attempt to draw a 


with * regrets. 


“Strike another match,” Pr Ms 
mn OE se 


‘and let me see you place that paper on 


the top of the desk.” 
The fellow hastened to obey. 

“Now take a chair,’ snapped the 
young man. “I'd like to talk with you 
before handing you over to the sheriff.” 

“What you goin’ to hand me over to 


- the sheriff for?’ was the response. “I 


ain’t done nothin’ to hurt you.” 

He fell into a chair, cringing before 
the leveled shooting-stick. 

“Tf your motives are honest, why 


didn’t you call here in the daytime and 


try to secure that paper in an honest 
way?” tes 
‘“‘} was only follerin’ instructions.” 
“Whose instructions? ” 
“Your uncle’s.” 
A quiver raced through the young 
man’s nerves. 2 = 
“Were you doing this for my uncle 


or for Nathan Phillips?” 


“FE don’t know nothin’ about Phil- 


lips.” 


‘“Where is my uncle?” 

“Don’t know. I was to mail that pa- 
per to him at Mandan.” 

“T’ll look the paper over and, if I 
think he ought to have it, PIl send it to 
him myself. Who are you?” 

“ Ol Meigs,” was the sullea response. 

“You're the fellow that jumped 
Pasco’s claim, eh?” : 

The man swore under his breath. 

“Jasper Broderick hired you to do 
that just as he hired you to do this, I 
suppose?” pursued Max. 

“Well, I ain’t workin’ for nothin’. 

Max sat for a while reflective, no 
sound but the ticking of the office clock 
breaking the silence. He finally decided 
that nothing was to be gained by bother-~ 
ing further with Meigs. 

“ Get out of that window again,” said 
the young man, “and take yourself off 
as quickly as you can.” 

“Ande I can’t take 
queried the man. 

“Certainly not. Give the desk a wide 
berth when you pass it on the way to 
the windcw.” 

Without a word Meigs got up, made 
his way to the window, and disappeared. 
Max stepped forward ‘and watched him 
descend, carry the ladder back to the 
place where he had found it, and then 
lose himself in the hovering shadows. 


> 


” 


the paper?” 


‘THE ARGOSY. 


gee? Max "Broderick, who, 4t 


Closing the window, the young man 


laid aside the shooting-stick, lighted a — 


lamp, and examined the paper. What he 
learned from the document was suf- 
ficiently startling. 

It was a memorandum of agreement 
between Nathan Phillips and Jasper 
Broderick. By its terms the two entered 
into a conspiracy to jump certain claims, 
Phillips furnishing the money to pay the 
claim-jumpers, 
go-between, and profits to be seally 
divided. : 


It was expressly stipulated that Phik- : 


lips was to be a “silent partner” and 


referred to, when ROCESSArY, as “M.~ 


Paramore.” : 

Max extinguished the light, replaced 
the section of board and the rug, and 
went back to his cot. The-i 
document was under his | pillows 

Next morning he wrote to his uncle 
at Mandan. The Jetter was couched in 
plain language, well calculated to sting 
the conscience of an ordinary 
haps Uncle Jasper’s. = 


The facts connected with Max’ $ ‘secur-_ SS 


ing the Phillips-Broderick agreement 
were stated. Max added, furthermore, 
that the agreement might prove valuable 


to him and that he should retain it and, — 


if he thought necessary, use it. 

The young man indulged in no ex- 
pressions of gratitude for the gift of the 
Simitar. 
for $600, payable in twelve months with 
interest at six per cent. 

This letter was duly posted in time 


to leave by the Saturday’s mail. The mo- — 
ment it was out of his hands Max heaved - = 


a sigh of relief. 

‘He was positive that the agreement 
was what Phillips was looking for when 
surprised going eee the papers of 
the desk. 


The doctor’s articles, appearing in that = 


week’s issue of the paper, sent a thrill 


Broderick acting as a. 


; oes oe 


Instead, he enclosed his note — 


Beh RTO oY HN 


of excitement throughout the length and 


breadth of Sharon. 


his heel in Bulger’s sample-room. 


Furthermore, Pasco, in the ‘presence : 


of witnesses, had registered 


People discussed the 
new evidence in groups on the streets, 

in the stores, in their homes; and Cy _ 
Larkin reported that Pasco- had- shown 
his defiance by grinding the paper under 


eae had “written the articles. 
would “ get” him, and he i ae “get 
him for keeps.” 

-. Pasco paraded the town defiantly. his 
long-barreled rifle in the hollow of a 
arm. No one molested him. 

_ Sunday passed, and with Monday the 

news traveled along the main street like 
____wild-fire—‘‘ Bije Cully is dead!” There 
was no sympathy expressed for the 

- Claim-jumper. The trend of public 
anxiety was expressed in the two ques- 

zs tions, “ Will Lee Marvin be cleared?” 
er = and “ Where's Jed Pasco?” . 

: For Pasco, erstwhile insolently defiant, 
had vanished as though the ground had 
opened under his feet. 


to Dr. Jenkins’ ’s office. A blanket covered 
the stretcher, and under the . blanket 
_ could be ‘traced the gruesome putlines of 
A crowd gathered at the foot of the 
“ stairs leading to the doctor’s office—an 
expectant crowd, — talking in whispers, 
_ watching. like weasels for a sign, ane 
speculating wildly. 
At one o'clock the telegraph’ Saint 
~ emerged hastily from the railroad station 


- was deaf to the inquiries of the crowd 
= _and raced up the stairs to Jenkins’s office. 

Presently he reappeared, followed by 
the doctor himself. The doctor’s face 
‘was bland and inscrutable as he locked 
his door behind him, .shook his head 
ae when Fe te were asked, 
- Simitar. 

~ Rose and -Max were in consultation in 
the sanctum. 
= a “ Read phiss ‘Broderick,’ ” said the doc- 
ae tor, flinging the message to him, “ and 
A then act accordingly. ~T he hour is ripe 
Sees accomplishing—the unexpected.” 
Bee ‘Have Max Broderick join me in 
8 ~ Carrington at once. Am on Pasco’s 
= Sree Ee trail. If I’m not at the Gibson House ~ 
ee WE eaye Bie: for Broderick there. 

$3 “COLWELL. 

Thus ran the message, which Max 
read aloud. A pallor flew into Rose 


He 
the doctor, “and start without delay. I 


the doctor gruffly. 


At eleven o’clock of that fateful Mon- 
day morning, two men bore a stretcher 


-in the doctor’s voice—‘ what do you — 


-a still form. x 


with a yellow envelope in his hand. He. 


Marvin’s face and she- fixed jer blue- 


“You'll have to ride horseback, = ‘said 


the message, to ask them at the livery _ 
stable to put their best horse under sad- ~ 
dle for you. It will be ready by the time _ 
you are.” = 
Max started for his coat and hat. — 
While in the workroom he heard Rose <= 
ask: oe 
= Why is it necessary for Max to 2625 
Pasco is especially bitter against him, = 
and suppose——” __ SA 
“Ts Max a toddling infant?” broke in 
“Hasn't he shown | 
his ability to take care of himself? Any- — 
how ”—and there was a quizzical note 


told the telegraph operator, who brought — 3 
ae 


care what happens to Max, if it comes to 
that?” 

“Tf you hadn't published those arti- 
cles,” said Rose reproachfully, ‘Pasco 
wouldn’t have fled, and this pursuit — 
wouldn't have been necessary.” 

“Of course it wouldn’t.” x 

“Why did you do it, doctor?” se 

“Because I’m trying to save Lee. — 
Now, don’t bother that pretty head of — 
yours any more. Say good- by to Max ss 
and keep up your courage.’ : 

The doctor was gone when Max re- 
entered the office, and Rose stood leaning 
by the window, pale and distressed. Max 


‘stepped to her side. 


' “You can get along all right, Rose,’ 
said he. ‘‘ The chances are that I’ll be = 
back by the time the type from our last 2 
issue is in the cases. But I sha’n’t come 
back, little girl, until I bring Pasco. It 
means so much to Lee, you know.” es 

Her head fell and a sigh fluttered from _ 
her lips. : 

“Here is Seccthing I found last : 
night,” Max went on hurriedly, handing = 
her the Phillips-Broderick agreement. 
“T feel that you ‘must know what this  __ 
paper contains, although I wish from my _ 
heart that you received it from any one 
but me.’ 

_ She took the paper mechanically. 

“ Good-by,” he said. : 

“Oh, Max, Max!” she sobbed, and 
flung her arms impulsively about his 
neck. ¢ 

He had loved her from the moment 
she had come between him and her — 
father, there at the doorway in front of 


Minnick’s. 
‘the passion in his own heart, for he had 


THE pee 


But he had striven to lock 


not dreamed that she cared for him. 
His heart was in his throat. He hesi- 
tated a moment, then strained her to his 


breast and kissed her lips. 


“Be brave, dear,” he whispered, and 


“Was gone. 


Dr. Jenkins was waiting for him at 
the foot of the stairs. Max’s face was 
flushed and happy. 

“T wouldn’t give a picayune for his 
chances,” chuckled the doctor. 

= Whose? ” demanded Max _ sharply. 
Lee's?” 

“No, Phillips’s. - Take this. 
you won’t need it, but still it is best to be 
prepared. I couldn’t give it to you up- 
stairs—Rose would have seen me.” 

The doctor pressed a small revolver 
into Max’s hand. 

“And mind,” cautioned the doctor, 
“if you and Colwell come back without 
Pasco, I won’t’ answer for Lee.” 

* We'll get him,” answered Max, and 
flung away in the direction of the livery 
stable. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ON THE TRAIL. 


In somewhat less than two hours af- 
ter leaving Sharon Max was inquiring 
for Colwell at the Gibson House in Car- 
rington. 

“Ts your name Broderick?” inquired 
the clerk. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Colwell left for Jimtown on the two 
o'clock train, but here’s a message for 
you.” 


Max tore open the envelope with fe- 


verish hands. 


Have just learned a man answering 
Pasco’s description started for Jim- 
town in a buckboard. with a couple. of 
cowboys, early this morning. You 
might follow on a good horse and 
make inquiries as you come along. 

' Possibly Pasco’s start for Jimtown 
is only a blind, but I have decided to 
go on by train and see what I can dis- 
cover. If you learn anything of im- 
portance, communicate with me at the 
Gladstone; otherwise, look for me 
there. If I don’t meet you, will leave 
word. 


It was nearly forty-four miles. to 
Jamestown and the untried Max was al- 


a z 


I hope. 


. road to Jamestown. — 


. 


ready saddle- weary. But Max was not 


thinking of himself; he was thinking of 
Pasco and, primarily; of Lee. 

In the foreground of his thoughts, too, 
hovered a tear-stained, anxious face, 
whose wide blue eyes looked their love 
and appeal into his. Surely no man had 
ever a stronger inspiration to do his best. 

It was necessary for him to cross the 
railroad-tracks in the vicinity of the sta- 
tion in order to reach the livery barn. 
A velocipede-car, such as is used by 


track inspectors, was on the station plat-_ 


form and caught his attention” as he 
past. That car was a suggestion. 

- After commending his tired horse to 
the liveryman’s care, he asked about the 
It was a good road, 
he was informed, barring an occasional. 
slough “here and there, and it followed 
the railroad track every foot of the way. 

The last item was enough for Max. 
He returned to the railroad station and 
Jeaned through the window for a few . 
words with the agent. 

The agent, 
graph operator, was at that moment 
taking a message. When he had finished, 
he turned to Max. 

“Would it be possible for me to bor- 
row, or hire, that velocipede-car for a 
ride to Jamestown? ”’ Max asked. 

“JT don’t know about that,’ was the 
reply, as the agent got up from his desk 
with the message he had just taken in his. 
hand. “ This road isn’t in the habit of 
lending its rolling stock.” 


The agent started to leave. : * 2 Sa 
went on Max. = epee 


“Wait a minute,” 
“ Couldn’t ‘you telegraph headquarters — 
and see if the car couldn’t be secured?.”’ 

“T could, of course. I’m in a hurry 
now, though. This message is uepontaet 
and I must deliver it.” = 
“_ “My business is, important, too,” 
turned Max. “Just send that message 
in, won’t you? Tell the superintendent _ 
that Max Broderick, editor of the Sees 
Simitar, wants to use the car, and——” 

“Well!” exclaimed the agent. He 
you're Broderick, you’re just the man e 
was going over to the Gibson House to 


find. While you’re reading the message, : 


I'll wire your request to Jimtown.” 
Max’s telegram was sent from Min- — 

newaukon to Sharon and Rose had | had 

it rushed on to Carnigion. i 


who was also the = = 


ih Aes 


— : 


“Tf you are looking for Pasco,” it 
ran, “he is here in Minnewaukon.” It 
“was signed “OQ. M.” : 

For a moment the initials comprising 
the signature puzzled Max. Then the 
name of “ Oliver Meigs” occurred to 
him. 

Meigs bore Pasco a grudge, so it was 
very natural that he should forward such 
_a message. Any doubts Max had, clus- 
tered about the fact that Meigs should 
know Pasco was wanted. 

~On the whole, the message seemed re- 
liable and Max made ap -his mind to a 
change of plan. 

“Tell the superintendent,” said he to 
_ the operator, “that I want to use the 
car for a trip to Minnewaukon—not 
—.- Jamestown.” 
es ~ Minnewaukon was north, in the vicin- 
= ity of Devil’s Lake. The message was 
altered accordingly. 

The magic of that one word, “ editor,” 
brought a favorable response. Before 
leaving Carrington, Max wrote out a 

== telegram to be sent to Colwell, explain- 
ing what he was going to do. 

The velocipede-car contained seats for 
two persons. Stirrups for the feet and 
levers for the hands furnished motive 
power, and Max sped merrily along on 
his northward journey. 

It was tiresome work, and the miles 

: dragged after the first half-hour, but 

; better that than a wait until next day 

for the regular train, or a rough and 
even slower journey in the saddle. 
Barlow, New Rockford, Divide, 
-Sheyenne—he flitted through the little 
towns, an object of wonder to station 
loungers, and of an occasional demand 
for his authority from station agents. 
~~ The agents he referred to the superin- 
__tendent at headquarters, and pushed and 
pulled his way onward. 
Eleven o’clock that night found him 
~in Minnewaukon, his strength almost at 
the bounds of endurance. The ragged 
__prairie town was dark and silent, and a 
~ search for ‘Pasco, at that hour, seemed 
to offer small chance of success. 

_ Fatigued’ as he was, and a_ total 

stranger, to whom was he to turn for as- 

‘sistance? Although not exactly a fatalist, 

Max believed that if the stars were pro- 

i s. untoward pmeBetAneNs _would 
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~ Dragging abe syelocipede: -car Tonk the 
rails, he left it beside a tool-house and — 
started into the town. His footsteps — 
awoke resounding echoes on the board— 
walk and stirred a dog into noisy clamor. 
The dog was answered by another on the 
farther side of the town; 
another and another, from various points 
in the darkness, helped to swell the de- 
fiant chorus of barks. Max, worn out and, 
sleepy, thought irritably that he had 
never been in a town where the canine 
element predominated as it did there. © 

As he continued on, wondering which 
house would best reward an attempt at 
securing information, a man turned a 
corner directly in front of him and 
flashed a dark-lantern —— into 
his face. 

“ Hello!” exclaimed Max, blinking in 
the penciled gleam. 

“ Hello, yourself,” returned the other. 
“‘ Lookin’ for some one?” 


“Yes,” answered the young man. “I 


was beginning to think the whole town 


was asleep.” 

“All the law ~abidin’ citizens took to 
their beds long ago,” was the pointed re- 
sponse. : 

“Which leaves you and me to be ac- 
counted for,” said Max humorously.” 

“Tm the night-watch,” said the man 
quickly. 

““T just got in on a velocipede-car from 
Carrington. Sharon is my home town, 
and my name is Broderick. I run the 
paper there. I am looking for a fellow 
named Jed Pasco, who is wanted in a 
shooting scrape, and information I have 
received leads me to believe he is in 
Minnewaukon. Have you noticed a 
suspicious character in the place lately?” 

“By Christopher, that’s what I 
have!” replied the night-watch. “ He’s 
putting up at Matt Gidley’s. But say;” 
the man added, a commendable eye to 
the main chance, ‘is there any reward 
for this fellow Pasco?” 

““None has been offered; but I have 
five dollars for you if the man_you have 2 
in mind is the one I want.” © 

Matt Gidley was the proprietor of 2 a 
cheap lodging- -house, and Max and the- 


night-watch immediately started for the — 
The night-watch ~ 


place to investigate. 1 
did not pound on the door of the lodg- 
ing-house, since such an alarm might - 


and then | : 


Z On 
window of Matt Gidley’s room, which 
happened to be on the first floor, and 


him under the raised sash. 
““Gosh!”’ said Gidley, peering toward 
- Max, ““T thought there was somethin’ 
wrong with that new lodger. T’ll open 
the door and take you up to the place he’s 
‘sleepin’.” Z 
_ Gidley got hurriedly into his clothes 
-and admitted Max and the night-watch. 
: “Think he’ll be hard to handle?” 
asked the latter nervously. — 
Tf he hadn’t been given to indiscrim- 
inate shooting,’ replied _ Max, “FT 
shouldn’t be after hini now.’ = 
% You better go ahead,” said the night- 
watch ; ‘‘ you know him better’n I do.” 
: Max dropped his hand in his pocket 
and clasped the handle of the doctor’s re-- 
"volver. Then he followed —— up- 
‘stairs. j 
“There’s the room,” said the propri- 
-etor of the lodging-house, indicating the 
door with a nod and backing away, hold- 
ing the lamp high above his head. 
__. Max stepped to the door and drummed. 
on it with his knuckles. A husky voice 
from within asked his business. 
“YT want to see you a minute,” 
-swered Max. 
Sounds of some one moving about in 
the room were heard, and then the door 
was unlocked and pulled open. : 
_ “Oh!” came an astonished voice, “ is 
that you, Broderick? I was wonderin’ 
whether youd take my word for it an’ 
come on here.” 
Max laughed and let go his tense grip 
of the revolver. 
: “T had an idea you might. be Pasco,” 
said he. “Is the fellow still in —— 
_ ~ Meigs?” 
“He left for Fort Totten last night. 
If you want to get him you'll aS to go 
on there.” 


an- 


tt 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“AN EXCITING SCENE ON THE LAKE. 


SomEHOw Oliver Meigs. had slipped 
out of Max’s calculations. He was sur- 
prised and disappointed to find Meigs — 
instead of Pasco. 


subsequently held a conversation with 


a 


- nation, lay on t 


Te Hae -watch “was ae apse 
ed. A five-dollar bonus did not often 
come his way. E 
“When. did you get here, Meigs?” 
Max asked. ~ : 
“ Sunday,” 
“How do you know Pasco came = 
heron = 
“T saw him aS off ‘the ‘train yester- 
day. ” 
“And how did you hoe = “wanted 
him?” 
“ Got hold ve ‘a copy of your ign 
week’s paper and read about ee new 
developments in the Cully shootin’ 
scrape. I know what kind of a ‘gui 
Pasco uses, ‘cause me ve been close up. to 
the muzzle of it. — = 
“Then, too, I “E58 in “Wecaliack for a 
day or so—long enough to get cquaint- 
ed with that cracked bullet mold 0’ his, 
an’ some other things. I wasn’t long in 
figgerin’ out. a ae the marked bul- — 


was- ‘the answer. 


was dead sure 
you had him on the run, so I didn’t lose 
no time in sendin’ you that teleraee 
He’s a bad ’un, an’ if I can help get 
him behind the bars I’ i fase wed to do 
it. ” n ax — 
“Now, one aiies more,” i Max. 
“How do you know Pasco has” gone t 
Fort Totten?” — 
__“ The feller that carries the ‘mail drov 
him over. I saw ‘em leavin’ town an’ 
talked with the acts ~carrier when he go 
back.” 
“Can I get ‘the mail- -carrier to drive 
me over? I should like to Teave here’ 
by daylight in the morning.” = = 
“Tl see him, and if he’ll take you = 
I'll have him drive around.” 
It was after midnight and “Max had 
to have rest. After requesting _ Gidley 
to arouse him at five o’clock and have an 
early breakfast ready, the young man 
turned in for a few hours of sleep. —~ 
Both Meigs and ee were true. to 


= 


morning Max was 
dian reservation Wi 
The military post 

th 


At the beginning of. the. 
oor was bright. 
the sky became o' 
a promise 
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The mail-carrier was a loquacious 
~ young fellow and kept up a running fire 
of talk. He had a grievance, it ap- 
peared, and his grievance was against 
the government, particularly that branch 
of it presided over by the postmaster- 
general. 
- Fora long time the mail for the fort 
had arrived at Minnewaukon and had 
. been carted across the reservation. Now 
: another man, living in Devil’s Lake City, 
had secured the contract. Henceforth 
mail matter to and from the post was to 
“De carried across the lake in a small 
launch to Devil’s Lake City. : 
Max was not much interested in the 
-_mail-carrier’s _ grievance. What  con- 
; cerned him more was the mail-carrier’s 
trip, on the: preceding day, with Pasco. 
As a test of the information vouch- 
safed by Meigs, Max asked the mail-car- 
_ rier for a description of his other passen- 
ger. The description tallied exactly 
_._ *with Pasco’s appearance, down even to 
~~ the long-barreled,- muzzle-loading rifle 
__-and the powder-horn. 


_ nervous and excited, and was continually 

— looking behind him as though he feared 

pursuit. For the rest of it, he was taci- 
turn and preoccupied: and said nothing 

whatever about himself. 

: - The maii-carrier had let him down at 

~~ the post trader’s store, near the fort, and 


+» might be at Totten, or he might have 
crossed over to Devil’s Lake City—Max 
himself knew as much about that as the 
mail-carrier. 


= _ From his companion Max earned 


that there were several small launches 
eee and sailboats on the lake, some belong- 
ing to officers at the fort and some to 
“nautically. inclined persons in the town 
-on the opposite shore. The take was 
very large and, owing to the great sweep 
of the wind across the neighboring 
plains, could roll up breakers that would 
| compare not unfavorably with those of 
- Lake Michigan. — 
= “Tt’s a treacherous body of water,” 
~ said the mail-carrier, “ and chuck full of 
= rocks and shoals. SE guess by the time 
the gov’ment “loses. a few-mail-sacks in 
e lake, the red-tape fellers at Wash- 
ton “IL be oes se Ee me back my 


~ Pasco, the mail-carrier averred, seemed _ 


had seen nothing more of him. He ~ 


The wind fiechoned, black coeds — 
came thicker overhead, and the mail- 
carrier took critical note of the signs and 
whipped his horse into a brisker gait. 
Now and then a teepee or a rude shanty 
showed itself in the scant timber, and a 
squaw, or a red man, popped into sight 
and watched the travelers stoically. 

“T guess we'll about hit Totten in 
time to keep out o’ the wet,” observed . 
the mail-carrier. _‘‘ There’s the fort, off 
to the right there, on that ‘rise.’ If 
your eyes are good you can see the flag.” 

Max saw it; and at about the same 
time he heard the angry rumble of the 
lake lashed by the wind. The mail-car- 
tier was as good as his word, and drew 
up in front of the post trader’s store be- _ 
fore the first rain-drops had begun to — 
fall. 

‘Max settled for his ride. While he 
was doing this, a man in an oilskin coat, 
with a mail-bag over his shoulder, passed 
by on his way to the lake shore. 

“You got a fine spell o’ weather for 
your first trip,” called the young fellow 
who had driven Max from Minnewau- 
kon. 

There was a taunt in his voice, for the _ — 
loss of a fat government contract had 
left malice in its wake. 

“Don’t you worry none about me, 
Hamp Stoddard,” grinned the other. 

“TY ain’t worryin’ about you,” said — 
Stoddard; “I’m worryin’ about_ the 
mail.” : = 

Max passed into the store to make a 
few inquiries of the post trader. Two 
or three Indians were in evidence, loung- 
ing about the counters. : 

Max heard a rear. door slam. 

“ Where’s the.man in charge?” he 
asked of one of the Indians. : 
‘Fhe red men stared and shook their 
heads mutely. Max’s eyes were ranging 
up and down the interior of the store 
and happened to rest ona side window 
just as a form hastened past it on the 

outside. — : 

The next moment the young man 
whirled and dashed back out of the front 
door. Unless his eyes were at fault the 
form that had passed the window was 
that of Jed Pasco. 

‘Stoddard was just driving away- and 
the man with the mail+bag was out of 
sight. The roadway was clear, and Max : 


5 ed round the side of the ‘store build- 


: asco had vanished. “For the fraction 
of a moment Max stood perplexed. . 
A footpath stretched away toward the 
hore of the lake, almost at his feet. At 
a-loss for anything else to do, he fol- 
lowed it. 
_. Presently he reached a point from 
_ which he caught an uninterrupted view 
of the tumbling waters. 
to a small pier beside which a launch 
was making a landing. . 
~ A man and two ladies were in the 
boat, the man wearing the uniform of an 
officer. Max’s gaze wandered across the 
pier to a point from which came the 
pounding of a gasoline motor, reaching 
_ his ears faintly above the noise of the 

-swayes. —— 
‘There was Pasco, fifty feet off shore, 
in a boat that was laboring into the very 
teeth of the gale. It was the mail-boat, 
and tle man Max had seen with the bag 
was at the helm. 

Rushing for the pier, Max halted at 
the outermost end of it and made a 
‘trumpet with his hands. 
Hello, there!’ he shouted, at the top 

of his lungs. 
He had to repeat the hail again and 
again, for the fierce wind beat the words 
back and scattered the sound impotently. 
At last, however, he secured the mail- 
— ¢arrier’s attention. 2 
What do you want?” came the an- 
swer. 
~ “Come back!” shouted Max. 
man in the boat with you is a criminal! 
- He is wanted in Sharon for murder! 
“Bring him back!” 
Pasco was watching and listening 
grimly. Suddenly he threw his rifle to 
_ his shoulder and leveled it at the man at 
the helm. = 
What Pasco said it was impossible for 
Max to hear. The mail-boat did not at- 
tempt to turn, but kept steadily fighting 
her way onward across the lake. 
-“Meanwhile, the officer had assisted the 
ladies to the pier and they had left 
hastily to find refuge from the storm. 
~The officer had remained and was taking 
a deep interest in Max’s attempt to halt 
the other boat. 
As Max turned away helpiesély, the 
officer touched him on the shoulder. — 


The path led 


~ ficer had Max hold the wheel while he — 


cer, bracing himself while he got into 


“That 


a My launch is at a service,” > said 
he, « ‘and she can overhaul anything on 
the lake, in fair weather or foul.” 

“Thank you,” said Max. “The ras- ee 
cal in that mail-boat is a ea = 

“T have heard and seen. enough to con- 
vince me of what he is,” broke in the a 
officer. ‘That mail-boat connects. with - = 
the east-bound train at Devil’s Lake City, : 
and if we don’t ov verhaul it befor ei : 
across, your man may give you the slip: 
Jump in.” 

Max caught | the officer’s hand impul- Z 
sively, then sprang into the little craft aS: : 
it lay plunging and grinding ngsic 
the: pier. The officer followed, “started 
the engine, and the last Stage of the pur- 
suit was begun. Sas 

By that time the rain — ‘driving 
across the lake in sheets, the roar | 
thunder was deafening, and the play of - 
lightning almost continuous. —he= of- 


opened a locker and brought out : a couple — 
of oilskin coats. - : 

“My name is Rankin,” said the « 
one of the oilskins and flung the — 
to Max, “Lieutenant Rankin. It’ s” 
bad squall we’re having, but the Oriole 
will ride it out like a duck. = 

“The mail-boat is the Mollie 0,” he 
added, taking the helm from Max. — A She 
has been on the lake a long while and— 
don’t think she’s overly stanch. | ‘You'r : 
from Sharon, are your” === 
Conversation — was difficult and the ‘two s 


Max iodded in answer to ‘the ‘offic : 


query. 
& ie name is Broderick,” = said he; 


A young ‘man’s whole favare may y depend 
upon my success or failure in i 
the scoundrel in that mail-boat.” ae = 
“We'll do our best,” said Lieutenant = 
Rankin, “ but this. ‘head-wind - = 
the deuce with our =e 


we are.” Se 
Max eepr nee to She bow of tl 

Oriole and clung there under a de ug 

from the chur ¢ ~M 


The Oriole was gaining seeuisty. Max 
made his way cautiously back to the side 
of the lieutenant. 

“It’s a wonder the faced doesn’t send 


a shot in this direction,” commented 
Rankin, == 
= ~ “While he — it necessary: to hold 


the whip-hand over that other chap,” an- 
swered Max, ‘he won’t do any shooting 
this way. His gun is a muzzle-loader, 
and Mus he was ramming home a fresh 
charge the mail-carrier could make 
things Eiteresting for him.” 


“By Jove!” shouted Rankia. rising 


abruptly and peering toward the other 
“launch, “the Mollie O is driving toward 
= the rocks—the wind is too much for her. 

‘If that fellow with the gun doesn’t Jet 

— __ Lovejoy turn, there’ll be a wreck.” 

Ss Si Lovejoy turns back to Fort Tot- 
ten,” cried Max excitedly, ** Pasco knows 
we'll get him!” 

= “Ts the villain crazy? 

———— about or wreck the boat. 
derstands that. Look! = 

- ready to do something.” 
‘The other boat and its passengers 
could be seen but indistinctly. The rain 
mist spread like a curtain between the 
two launches, and the sharp flashes. of 
lightning were needed to bring out the 

- Mollie O at all clearly. _ 

~._.. What happened was seen by those on 

~~ the Oriole in irregular ‘but swiftly recur- 

Ting periods, like a moving picture run- 

ning slowly through a stereopticon—now 
~-a burst of light and now an interval of 
~ opaque darkness. : 
~ ‘Lovejoy was observed to rise from his 
seat, then to hurl himself forward, while 

_ the ‘loose tiller suffered the Mollie O to 

broach-to at imminent peril of swamp- 
ing; then, from the gloom, came a hoarse 
ay and the crack of arifle. = 

“He has killed him!” shouted Max. 

_ Pasco has killed him!” 

“No,” corrected Rankin as a ‘sullen 

~ streak “zigzagged ‘across the whitecaps, 

“they’re at it, hammer and _ tongs. 

There! This ane. of yours is over the 
rail!” = 

‘The Mollie 0, “yg Grecicide to the 

, had heeled over and was dipping 

Evidently Pasco had fired 

and missed; thereupon the 

led, and ‘by a ‘chance Pasco 


It’s either put 
‘Lovejoy un- 
He’s getting 


Z IN THE WAKE OF THE SIMITAR. Se eae 


~ to keep b both. of them afloat, 


583 
Lovejoy, blotted from sight for = 


Space, was next seen back at the wheel, — 3 


bringing the launch around. The ‘boat — 
had his attention just in the nick of 
time; a fraction of a minute longer and 
she would have been ‘on the rocks. 

‘During the clash on the Mollie O ine =< 
Oriole had been plunging onward and 
was Close by at the time of the mishap © 
to Pasco. Max, without loss of a mo-, — 
ment, began divesting himself of the oil-— 
skin, and of his coat, hat, and shoes. 

“What are you about ? ” roared zane 
kin. 

_ “Stand by as near as you can,” Max 
answered. ‘I’m going in after Pas- 
co.” : 

“You're mad! 
shift for himself!” : 

Even while he remonstrated the lieu- 
tenant was pulling a coil of rope from 
under the seat. : : 

“We want the fellow in Sharon—Ii 
must get him!” Max flung back. 

“Tie that rope around you, then!” 
and, with one hand, Rankin tossed the 
end of the rope to Max. 

The young man worked with marvel-— 
ous quickness.* The struggling form of 
Pasco could be easily seen, not more 
than twenty feet from the Oriole. — 

The instant the rope was in place Max 
went over the side and swam manfully 
in Pasco’s direction. It was dangerous 
work, but if ever Max’s heart was in a 
task it was in that one. 

For all he knew, Lee Marvin’s fate 
hung on the issue of that critical mo- 
ment. And the memory of that tear- 
stained face in the dusty little office of: 
the Simitar would have nerved him for ea 
any peril. : 


Let the scoundrel 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
PASCO’S CONFESSION. 


Max had only a vague recollection of 
what happened after he flung himself 
into the raging waters of the lake. Al- 
though a good swimmer, his powers had 
never been taxed as they were then. 

Fortune favored him, for wind and 
waves conspired to throw Pasco within — 
arm’s reach. Half-strangled and panic- — 
stricken, Pasco caught Max about the 
waist, thus hampering him in his efforts : 


: nine foresight, the two would sure- 
have been overwhelmed. As it was, 
Max’s senses left him and he gave him- 
elf up for lost. 


When he recovered, he lay dripping 


-_upon* the pier, Rankin and Lovejoy 
bending over him, the latter with a flask 
at his lips. 

“ He'll do, lieutenant,” said Lovejoy, 
“but he'll never have a closer call in 

é this life.” 

- “ You shipped a little more water than 

- was good for you, Broderick,” remarked 

- Rankin. ‘“ How do you feel?” 

—  * Fagged —_ out,’ answered 
Se Where’s Pasco?” 
Lovejoy stepped to one side and af- 
-forded Max a glimpse of Pasco, sitting 
upon the wet planks, his hands bound 
at his back. Pasco returned Max’s look 
with a black scowl. 

— “You got me,” he growled with an 
oath., “If I could a-done it, I'd have 

"dragged you under.” 

- “The cur came within one of doing it, 
too,” said Rankin. “If you're well 
enough to walk, Broderick, let’s get out 
of this beastly rain. al manage the 
~_ prisoner.’ : 

- Lovejoy handed Max the clothing he 

had stripped off and left in the boat. 
‘When he had got into it, Max and the 
lieutenant started for the town with 

Pasco between them. —__ Z 

“Tt was a hard job getting you and 

~ Pasco into the Oriole,” said Rankin. 

“T don’t hardly see how you did it,” 
_ answered Max, “with such a sea run- 
ning and the boat to take care of.” : 
“The rope turned the trick. I 
lashed the wheel and hauled in on the 
~cable. Pasco was hanging on to you all 
the time, either so badly frightened he 
_ didn’t know what he was doing or else 
so vengeful he wanted to pull you down 
~-with him. 

““T succeeded in getting you both into 
the boat somehow, and bound Pasco’s 
hands while he was spent and unable to 
resist. Lovejoy and I reached the pier 
- about the same time, and made fast. He 
tent a hand and we managed to get the 
two of you ashore.” 

- “JY shall never forget how deeply I 
am indebted to you,” said Max with 
feeling. 


Max.” 


- “ Don’t mention it,” enc the fea 
tenant. ‘‘ That’s one of the things = 
here for.” 

‘““T suppose there is a teter in air = 
asked Max, looking over the huddle of 
buildings that comprised — the civilian 
part of the settlement. = 
“There is,” replied Rankin, “ but 
you're not going to have anythi g to do 
with it. You’re for Officers’ Row wi 
me, and Pasco’s for the guard-house. 

"Max was grateful to the officer for iis : 
show of hospitality, but. was firm in de- 


surely be along in the ‘after 01 and the 
first point he would aim for in n search of eae 
Max would be to the hotel. 

, The guard-house, 
only place for Pasco, 
on with the prisoner. 

After giving his clothes t to: an attend- = 
ant to be dried at the kitchen fire, Max 
ordered his dinner sent up to his room «| 
and went to bed. Follo ving the meal 


had just arrived from Miasewankoe 

The sheriff was a very much surprised 
man. He was positive Pasco had left 
Carrington to drive to Jamestown, and 
how he ever got to ‘Minnewaukon and 
Devil’s Lake was beyond: his comprehen- 
sion. 

On arriving at Minnewaukon Colwel 
had experienced no difficulty in 1 learning 
where Max had gone. Without delay _ 
he engaged a man at a ery barn to take = 
him to the post. = : = 

While Max was getting ‘into Bis ‘ary 
garments he informed the sheriff of ae = 
that had taken place in Carrington, Min- 
newaukon, and Fort Totten. That Col- 
well was” delighted with the result aoe 
without Sayig. = 
As soon as » Max was = ready, fee and Col = 


IN THE 2 WAKE OF THE SIMITAR’ 


The =: in command at the post 
placed an ambulance at Colwell’s -dis- 
posal for the purpose of conveying the 
prisoner to Minnewaukon; and late that 
afternoon the sheriff, Max, and Pasco 
_ began their return journey. - 
~ Telegrams were despatched from Min- 
newaukon to Rose, Dr. Jenkins, and Lee 
Marvin, announcing the capture of Pas- 
: co and his acknowledgment of guilt. 
‘That night was passed at Matt Gidley’s, 
. and next day the south-bound train car- 
ried the prisoner and his captors to Car- 
fington. 
Lye Rose and her father, Dr. Jenkins and 
- . Campbell, the sheriff of Foster County, 
were at the station to meet the arriving 
party. Rose was radiantly happy and 
her father seemed like a different man. - 
The doctor, as usual, was gruff and 
‘matter of fact, but he found occasion to 
“grasp Max’s hand and whisper in his 
Se CATS 
- * “We're not done with this thing yet. 
_. Next in order is a seance at the jail.” 
-~Max wondered why there was to be a 
“seance”’ at the jail, but passively ac- 
~ companied Jenkins, Marvin, and Rose, 
_ who were trooping along at the heels of 
_ the two sheriffs and Pasco. 
2 Notoriety was dear to Pasco’s soul, 
-and it is to be presumed that he had 
earned enough to satisfy him. Later, he 


“was to count the cost—but that fact - 


seemed farthest from his mind at the 
~ moment.. 
The “seance ” was Soke: in the sheriff’s 
_ office in the jail. On either side of the 
-manacled prisoner sat Colwell and 
Campbell ; near-by was the doctor, smo- 
king reflectively, and on the other side of 
_ the room was Rose, with her~ father and 
- Max. : 
: eee A depary sheriff was pulled up in front 
of a desk, a pad of paper in front of him 
_-and a pen in his hand. 
we Pasco, ” said the doctor, deliberate: 
dy,‘ ‘everybody in Sharon knows what 
sort of a rifie you carried, that you cast 
your own bullets: and that as used this 
oe mold.” =25 
Fhe doctor took Max’s ‘Exhibit A” 
= trom his. Sie cand = it oP = Pas- 


“T called at ‘your shack one “night 
when you were away,” spoke up Max. 

“Oh, you!” snarled Pasco. “ The 
more I hear, the more I wisht I’d throt- 
tled you when we was in the lake to-— 
gether.” 


- Just then a door leading into a cor-~ 


ridor was thrown open and the turnkey 


came into the office with Lee. The young  —— 
man walked directly to Max and wrung £55 


his hand. 

No words were spoken. 
gratitude was beyond the power of mere 
words. 

In passing to a chair, Lee halted in 
front of Pasco for a moment and gave - 
him a long look. Pasco sneered te 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“That’s right,” said he. ‘“ You owe 
Broderick a heap. If it wasn’t for him 
I reckon I’d still be at large and you'd 
be as good as sent up.” 

Lee passed on to the chair and sat 
down. 

“There is something else we know, 
Pasco,” continued the doctor, “and that 


is that every bullet you cast bore the mark 


of that defective bullet mold. These > 
marked bullets have enabled us to con- 
nect you with that attempt on Jasper 
Broderick’s life——” 

“T wisht I’d got. him!” breathed 
Pasco through his teeth. 

“And with the shooting of Abijah 
Cully,” pursued the doctor. 

“Tf Cully hadn’t died you’d never 
knowed,” chuckled Pasco. 

“We had something of a case against 
you,” said the doctor. ‘‘ You were at 
Larrimore’s at eight o’clock on the night 
of Tuesday, June 10th. Furthermore, 
you were known to bear Cully a grudge.” 

“Yd have given you the slip, slick an’ 
clean, if it hadn’t been for them marked 
bullets. You couldn’t have mage out no 
case ag’inst me. : 

“T had been layin’ for Cully for quite 
a spell, but I didn’t go out that night in- 
tendin’ to shoot him. I had made up 
my* mind that I’d buy some bullets at 
Minnick’s, when I did that. I was 


= 


huntin’ for Phillips’s steer that Tuesday, 


and I only chanced to be near Marvin’s 


Claim. 


“ As I passed the shack, after leavin’ 
Larrimore’s, 


Lee Marvin’s — 


I seen Cully through the _ 
window. And he was sech a good tar- 


blazed. swale ‘never thinkin’ a thing 
about them marked bullets. - : 
‘The thing was handy, an’ I done it. 
Tf it hadn’t been so handy, Lee Marvin 
would have stood the brunt of it, and 
- not me. I could have fooled everybody, 
= jest as I fooled Colwell by leavin’ Car- 
_Tin’ton in a wagon with some cowboys, 
gettin’ out at Bordulac, the first station 
south, an’ then takin’ the train for Min- 
~ newaukon. 

““T’d have been over the line into the 
British possessions by now if Broderick 

there hadn't pushed into the game.” 


Pasco fell back in his chair in compla-_ 


cent silence. 

“Did you get all that?” asked Jen- 

kins of the deputy at the desks 

__ “Yes,” replied the deputy, his pen 
"scratching on the paper in front of him: 

Pasco was surprised for a moment, and 

then smiled grimly. 

“T’ll sign it,” said he, “if you think 

it'll help me any when my case comes to 
trial.” 

“We're not making any promises = 
~ you, Pasco,” spoke up Colwell. 
“Pll sign it anyhow. You got a 
— cinch on me an’ I might as well.” : 

- Colwell-led him to the desk and he 

affixed his  signature.. Campbell, - Jen- 
- kins, and Max witnessed it. 
_ “As J said afore,” went on Pasco, 
“Gf Cully hadn’t cashed in, I’d have 
hung out till the last, and you couldn't 

_ have made no case ag’inst me.- 

_ “J was keepin’ watch o’ Cully, and I 
_ knowed that if he got up he’d have car- 
tied the bullet around with him as long 
as he lived. The fear of his quittin’ was 

all that kept me on the anxious seat.” 

_ “Very true, Pasco,” said the doctor 
gravely, passing to the door leading to 
the corridor. He opened the door. 

“Come in,” he called to some one out- 

== side. 
_.. A man entered, leaning heavily on a 
cane. The man was wasted almost to-a 
skeleton ; his face had a grayish cast and 
his eyes were hollow and_ bloodshot. 
Jenkins supported him to a chair. 
Lee Marvin, his face pallid as that of 


stood staring as one in a dream. 
-_ Gentlemen,” said the doctor, 
is Mr. Cully. 


this 


the newcomer’s, sprang to his feet and_ 


Contrary to the general 
supposition he did not die—nor will he, - 


Fare. the effectsof ae wound eceived : 
at the hands of Jed Pasco: 
“What Pasco just said is true. His 
guilt could not have been proved if: Cuba 
ly had lived. Therefore, with Cully’s 
assent, I endeavored to eneep Pasco by 
means of a ruse. — = 
“Lee Marvin's fate hung in the bal- 
ance. I think you will all agree with me 
that the end justified the means.” gocme 5S 
_ The two sherifis, apparently, were in 
the secret. Astonishment was written in 
the faces of the others, and i in none more- 
strongly than in Pasco’s 


his head dropped RSS. on his breast. 
He had been beaten, and at his own — 
game, : 


WHAT HAPPENED AFTERWARD. 


Ir is some years now since Max Brod- -- 
erick left the Plaindealer and went t 


wake. “of his new duties eS an exciting 
page in the early history of Wells. Coun- 
ty, and can never be forgotten. _ 
Lee Marvin, breaking from the. 
of circumstantial evidence that he E 
him in, returned to Sharon and~ was : 
largely ‘identified with the prospe = 
the growing - town. _ And _while Sa = 


tiary, the Simitar was growin; 
and its owners in fortune. — 
Nathan Phillips ceased to be a factor gs 
in the development of the new cour 
Just what use Rose made of the es 
Broderick — claim- see aEEeDIeMt, = 
Max never knew. 
The document was 
with the request that | 
tion of its contents 
he Ss sold out 


that = cee 
as the writer — 
= tore 


ss lost himself ‘on the highways of the 
Pacific. He was never heard from 


_ again—a fact which uccasioned his rela-_ 


~ tives no regret. 
Long after the Simitar ne ‘become an 
established — success; Robinson of the 
Plaindealer dropped in on Max, told him 
- how Judge Kelly had described the situa- 
tion in Sharon on the eve of Max’s de- 
_ parture- from Fargo, and how he, Rob- 
- inson, had had it in mind to head the 
- young man off with a telegram. 
“Tm glad you didn’t,” said Max. 
“So am I, answered ‘Robinson. 


go’ of the 

Simitar if) you went about it in the proper 

way. The result, I think, amply justi- 

fies the opinion I had formed.’ 2 : 

“Thank you,” smiled Max. “I 

oubt, though,” if your. telegram- would 
have stopped ie 

Robinson’s mission to Sharon was not 

pee of congratulation. He 

é Sot ee mat- 


ae focors. in the future. ‘Would 


Tax run if ere ied 


Rose. 
a ee 


ent “and ecisscle: with 


“ey 
__ knew you had the e right stuff in you and. 


She 


was : eathiestaatically. in favor. = his: mé 
king the attempt. 
He did; and not only was Be 1 no 


_ nated, “but elected. The victory was 


celebrated by.a bonfire, a torchlight p 
cession—and a wedding. 

Lieutenant Rankin was “best man. 
When it was all over, Cy Larkin—now 
regularly employed on the staff of the 
Simitar—took the lieutenant aside: S 

“Blamed queer how things turn <= 
sometimes,” observed Cy. : 

“ Yes?” returned Rankin smilingly.. 

“ That’s the way it strikes me, leften- _ 
ant. When Max first come to Sharon ~ 
we was all dead set on runnin’ him out. — 
He had the nerve ‘to sick, and soon he 
begun makin’ friends. Now look at — 
him! Goin’ to Bismarck, Max is, and 
the finest girl in the county is goin’ with 
him. A whole lot of happenin’s have 
trailed along in the wake of the Simitar.” 

“So it appears,’ smiled Rankin. 
“Max made a hit with me the first time — 
we met—on the pier at Fort Totten. 
He deserves all the good - luck that has - 
come to him.” == 

“Course he does!” declared Cy, em- 
phatically. “But they’s a lot of things 
in this world we don’t know till we find 
‘em out, ain’t they?” 


END. 


. Plot From Plaster of Paris. 


BY JOHN a MAWHINNEY. 


— a new story. 


peda at Waldo Recon Carr, 
often. referred to. that 


ibe of Mesias 

Like Hamlet, it is hard 

he is dippy or not.” 
the fact remains that 
et ie ps 


ie of just such a communication, — 
neatly pinned to a familiar-looking man- 
uscript, that he was at present sub- — 
merged in a brown study. 2 

He certainly must write something — 
that would “make ’em sit up and take 
notice.” 

Lounging in a large arm-chair in his — 
room, he set his thoughts on a still-hunt — 
for a suitable theme or plot around which 
to weave a story which he could exchange 
with some appreciative editor. for lucre. 
But inspiration seemed to be off on a 
vacation and his” Antellectual faculty 


His. mind was a biank: ¥ che began to 
fear he had lost it. Even the awkward- 
looking maid straightening up his room 
(he hadn’t left it all morning) failed to 
disturb him. At any other: time his ex- 
citable nerves would have caused him to 
-spring: up and chase her from the 
premises. ‘ 

~ He was hoping, aye, praying for an in- 
spiration. And in the next minute he 
had one. 

_ There was suddenly a crash, and the 
young author felt his head come in con- 
~ tact with some object; the ceiling took 
_ on the appearance of the sky on a sum- 
mer’s night; twinkling stars and dancing 
__ balls of fire were chasing each other in 
zigzag courses to and fro; and the milky 
‘way was shining yellow in the glare of 
so much illumination. 

<2 That —is, 
peared to Carr just then. 

After he had recovered his eqpianimity, 
and «felt the rising mound on the top of 
his “head with trembling fingers, he 
sprang from his chair in a frenzy. Se 

Upon the floor lay his beloved statue 
of Venus of Milo. It had been quite a 

- large figure when a unit, but at present 
-. it-was impossible to count its various sec- 
tions. Some were small, some were 
medium-sized, but none were large. 
_ The maid, trembling, gasping, and 
‘quaking with fear, one hand over her 
heaving bosom and the other clutching a 
bedraggled feather-duster, told the story. 
She had-simply been overzealous. 
_ “Wench!” he screamed and then 
‘stopped. On the point of discoloring the 
atmosphere with eccentricities of speech, 
he paused. 

His face resumed an expression of 
‘satisfaction. For, out of the dust from 
“the Goddess of Love’s disastrous spill, 
there arose an idea! 

In rapid sequence there flitted through 
-the brain of the bruised young author 
the words * statue-sculpture-sculptor! ” 
An inspiration! A theme! A plot! 

An idea had struck him—though in an 
unexpected quarter. 

- Turning to the maid, he remarked: 

_ “Girl, reswallow your throbbing and 
 palpitating heart. °Tis not to eat, and 
will feel better in the diaphragm than 
among the teeth. Arm yourself with a 


(ei 


‘THE ARGOSY.— ee ee 


this is the way it all ae . 


-how Van Asdel’s sweetheart had eed 
every day for the statue which had 


‘tically rewritten) and 


dust-pan and remove these fragments of 


my once adored Goddess — of Love. I 
forgive you your zealousness.” 

The maid fled and Carr proceeded to 
jot down the salient points of his story. 
_ Inserting a sheet of paper into his 
typewriter, he began: = 


- A young sculptor—Jean Van Asdel. 
Sees and talks with a beautiful girl in 
a dream. rs 
Decides to search for her in the life. = 
Does so, Search is rewarded by dis- 
covering a maiden whose likeness to. 
his apparition is unmistakable. 
= will think up their meeting lat F 
on. < A. 
Van Asdel falls in love with her, etc. 
Goes to her guardian for consent to 
woo her. Is repulsed. — x = 
Guardian turns out to = a seulptor = 
also—a famous on = : 
Will have nothing suc! 
in his family. ~~ = 


Concedes the — young aioe 2% 
chance, however, if he becomes famous 
ina year. 


~ This Vah Asdel does, for he wins | a. 
first medal, with a side purse of $5,0¢ BE 
in a competitive display of marbles ae 
the Academy of Sculpture, ten months ~ 
Jater. It turns out that his sweetheart’ ; 
guardian, who had also entered several — 
works, is bested and bas. to take second. 
honors, . SS = 
-Climax, Spe 
Snare hes 


carried off first honors. : 
As he read over the outline ant 
inserted the sheet of paper into his 
chine, the maid came back. She 
nounced that some one wished to speak to = 
the author on the telephone down-stairs. 
It proved to be an editor (an angel in- 
Carr’s mind), who had really accepted 
one of his stories and who wished the 
thor to make a change in it. 
“ All bcos PIL come down to your 


‘He spent most o 
the editor (for the. 


Tooms at five-thirty. 
_ His plot” was a in tl 


aaable to ie right person should he read - 


it over. 
Carr intended to round the thing into 
== = story the next day. But that next day 
was filled with incidents of which he 
little recked. 
At two o’clock he was in the reference- 


room of a public library — searching. 


fora volume on sculpture. — 

While thus engaged he did not notice 
another man enter the room. After 
glancing around, this individual walked 


was successful and took 
down a Soria to glance through it. As 
he did so, the newcomer eee an in- 


= .” he apolo- 
aparently iSvattansct: “ But 
I came- as € expressly to consult the same 
book you have in _ your hand. Are you 
a sculptor also?” g 


: stranger and was 
~ struck with his’ appearance. Of slender 
figure and handsome face, the author im- 
nediately pictured him as the hero of 
some stirring love romance. His light- 
brown hair Dune in ringlets on his fore: 
head. 

“No, q am | a aeriter.” answered Carr. 
Then, remembering the other’s “also, Zs 
asked: “Are you?” 

Yes, ” replied the stranger masdesely. 
_“ That is why I wish to consult the book 
you have there.” 

But Carr hardly heard the Spice -In- 
stantly his mind reverted to the plot he 
iad framed up the day before. It was 
about a sculptor. Here was a coinci- 

ce of See Then an idea came to 


8! 


has just. occurred to me 
ich as you area sculptor, you 
ell me what I have been 


can r shall be- delighted to-as- 
vas the latter’ s se ge 


: toward the spot where Carr was reading 
also: was” evidently 


‘flashed across his mind. Did his Imemory- 


-same as the man’s across the table? 


sieGigs to” the Slane ™ he 


: still, oigueied the sculpto 
“let us. repair to the restaurant aro 
the corner. I feel the need of a litt 
lunch, anyway, and we can converse un- 
disturbed. T’ll consult that to-morrow,” 
he continued, replacing the volume. __ : 

“Accordingly they walked to the res- _ 
taurant together. The sculptor selected — 

a place in the rear of the room at a table 
for two. 

“You doubtless have the history of 2 
sculpture at your finger-ends,” laughed _ 
Carr, after they had given their order. _ 

He was after a few “pointers” and 
wanted to draw the other out. © a 

“Well,” smiled his companion, “I 
have read considerably in that direction, 
naturally. My work demands it. But 
before telling you what you may wish 
to know, I must unburden myself to you: 
of a little secret.” = 

“A secret?” repeated Carr, more in- — 
terested than ever. 

“Yes. It’s about. a dream I once 
had Se : 

“ & dream?” interrupted Carr. “ Did 
you say a dream?” 

Again the outline he had 


written 


serve him true? Did not the sculptor — 
in his story have a dream, also? - 

What if it should turn out to be the 
But 
he scoffed at the idea and broke into a 
laugh. 

The other joined him. 

“Yes, I suppose it does strike you as. 
funny, but ”—soberly—“ to me it is most 
serious. I don’t mind admitting that I 
am slightly superstitious and that I be- _ 
lieve in dreams.” = 

“T have heard they usually pan out = 
just the opposite,” returned Carr, taking = 
a swallow of water and eying his com- 
panion curiously. : 

“Well, I hope mine doesn’t,” eee 
the other thoughtfully. “ You see, it was 
about a girl.” 

“A girl!” Carr felt some misgivings 
as to the soundness of his hearing facul- 
ties. = 

“Ves. And such a girl! Although = 
an artist, I am not, like you, a ae 
and so will not attempt her description. — 
Suffice to say that she was beautiful; - 
very beautiful. But the strange part of 
ae was that she spoke to me——” 
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a Speke to owe” = interjected ae 
excitedly. His hands were gripping the 
able-cloth and his face was changing 
color. ‘‘ What—what did she say? eB 
- “She told me that if.I 
But the sculptor suddenly broke off 
_ abruptly, his eyes opened wide in aston- 
ishment, his lips parted, and the glass he 


had been holding in his hand came down- 


~ on the table with a crash. 

Carr’s interest in his companion’s story 
now gave way to amazement at his ac- 
tions. 
from his chair, his frame trembling, and 
‘his glance riveted. © 
_ “What's the matter?” whispered 
Carr, so as not to attract attention. 

- ‘The other didn’t seem to hear him and 
he repeated his query. 

It was effective. The sculptor allowed 
his glance to rest on Carr’s face. With 
a queer expression he reached for his hat. 

Following his gaze, Carr saw, at the 

_far‘end of the room, a young lady rise 

- from her seat and start for the door. As 

she did ‘so the sculptor reached into his 
pocket. 

Fearing something was about to hap- 
pen, Carr leaned over the table and 

clutched the other’s wrist. But his com- 
panion merely drew forth a card and 
dropped it on the table. His eyes were 
“still at the far end of the room. 
““°Tis she,” he whispered, bending over 
~ the author. 
dream! I must know her. Will see you 
- to-morrow afternoon here at this place.”’ 

With these words he hurried out of the 
restaurant, leaving Carr in a stupor of 
amazement. His brain was whirling 
round like a buzz-saw. 

How like his story! It was wonder- 
ful. Aye, unnatural and uncanny. 


-The perspiration started in beads on his 
_ forehead. 

- “ Perhaps—perhaps it’s all an hallu- 
cination. I’ve been working too hard 
lately. Perhaps the boys are right, and 
I am a little overbalanced. Maybe I am 
losing my mind; or I am dreaming now. 
Did I write a plot after all? I’m not 
- quite sure. 
worse each day. I’ll have to stop smo-— 
~~ king. If I did write that plot, the strang- 
~ est coincidence ever recorded is pases 
before ny eyes: Vl 


the stranger had left. 


He saw the sculptor slowly rise 


“The vision I saw in my 


Then a frightful thought assailed him. 


“young doctor. 


My memory is growing — 


you'll get a stroke.” 


But he left off Sselitoquising to-utter= 
an exclamation loud~enough to attract 
the attention of every guest in the place. - 

Carr dashed his hand across his eyes 
and looked a second time at the card 
He felt himself 


growing weak. 
. Everybody in the room was ene ae : 
him, but he noticed none. His nerves = 
were becoming a bunch “of springs. Se eS a 
~ He looked at the card again and eae : 
unable to believe his senses. He called See 
the waiter and asked for his check. = 
“Did another man lunch with me 
he whispered as he took the “sip and 
noticed the charge. 
“ Why, yes, sir. 
out just now.’ we : 
“Then a man did. go. out. You 
sure a man went out? Then it’s Ee : 
lucination after all. I did have a com- 
panion. I thought I couldn't haye been : 
so far gone as all that. But this card!” 
He glanced at it again nd i i- se 
ately became visibly nervous. Givi 
waiter a two-dollar bill he snatched his 
hat and stick and rushed from the place. 
As he did so, he-overheard a remark to 
the effect that some one was “‘ dippy.” 
- He applied it to himself and hurried — S 
on. The thumping on the inside of his = = 
head alarmed him: He wondered TeatteS= 
were caused by the “‘ rats” several of his 
friends had often informed him nested-_ 
in his “ garret.” it Se to, = 
look like it. 
He strode down Broadway, aking 10- 
tice of nothing nor of where he ° 
ing. He had proceeded several locks 
in the blistering sun and the } perspiration 
was teeming from every pore when he Ss 
was suddenly gripped by the arm. 
“Where to, old ,man?- Why. such a 
hurry?” 
With fe Fite = istless- “eye 
Carr stared at the speaker. He Tecog- = 
nized his friend Conrad ‘Tompkins, : 


The man who went - = 


=; SE 


““Oh, it’s as is it, Conny?” 
gled. 

“ Certainly it’s I,” replied the 
looking at the — author in surprise. 
“Where are you. ea to in this hot — 
weather man? . If a is 


Carr ‘didn’t see 


“Can I Say, Carr, old man, 
‘jimjams?’” 
- “JT don’t know whether I have or not,” 
“replied the author, mopping his brow. 


card of the sculptor. — 
“What does it say on that, Con?” he 
added. 

The physician burst out. ‘Yaughing. 

tee 


; “Say, you have ’ em bad. Better go 
: tomes and go to bed. Take a sleep.” 


: author. “Tell me what’s on that card.” 
The physician took the bit of paste- 
eae and glanced at it. 

“Why, ES name Van Asdel. 


That’ s 


\ reobghr I 
en, ce fe see on not. I can’t 
nderstand it at all. I guess I’m bug- 
house all right. My head’s lopsided. 

[ a Jean van Asdel, 


the 
wrong. st m crazy. I’ve got 

or broken somewhere in my 
: I’m ‘ dippy.’ 


a ‘ dippy.’ 
fs for the last two. ae that 


u, he is” a feulpton: to 


oe Can you read?” te Se abripele 


=a what's ‘wrong. with you? Have you the _ they had ccied their de: 


In -his left hand he still clutched the 2 
: = wrote it and put it in that drawer. 


“Sleep be hanged!” exclaimed the 


How do you account for that?” 


ee = 
I’ve- 


— your. 


fel ow Eo gave it to : 


ing for him and greeted him smilingly 
as he entered. 


- manner in which I took my leave of you. 
_ king a seat. 


_ The girl was well worth the chase. - 
1 was very beautiful. = 


They entered his rooms together and = 
Carr sank into a chair. 

“T thought I wrote that plot, Con,” 
he said, forcing a laugh. “Thought I _ 
VES 52% 
that drawer, but I guess I’ve been dream- 
ing. I sometimes dream in the daytime. + 
It’s a good way to——” 

He suddenly stopped and stared at 
Tompkins. The physician had opened- 
the drawer indicated and took from it 
a typewritten sheet of paper. a 

“Why, I guess you wrote the plot af- 
ter all, old man. Here it is.” 

“Well, I'l] be jiggered! It is the 
plot, isn’t it? Then how do you make it 
all out?” : 

“Sure you didn’t dream you met this 
sculptor?” 

“ Dream it? 


Why, -there’s his card. 


UNG vi Bt als i Dye ch j 


= Probably you've been carrying it 
around in your pocket for quite a while 
and it was that suggested the name of 
your hero to you. It seems plain.” 
~“ Rats,” snapped Carr. “I tell you a 
fellow gave it to me just before I mets 
you. He was a sculptor, too.’ Z 
“Well, I give it up,” rejoined Tomp- 
kins. “It’s too hot for conundrums. 
But, by Jove! I’ve forgotten an appoint- 
ment. See you to-morrow afternoon. — 
Maybe you can have an explanation with 
fantom in the meantime,” he 
laughingly added as he left the room. = 
“T intend to,” yelled Carr. “ITamto 


1. see him to-morrow afternoon at the same 


place.” = 
The young author spent the greater 
part of that night trying to figure be- 
tween the real and the imaginative in- 
cidents of the day, but with no success. 
~The next afternoon saw him making 
for the restaurant where he was to meet 
the sculptor. That individual was wait- 


I hope you will pardon the abrupt — 


yesterday,” he began. 
“Don’t mention it,’ 


replied Carr, ta-_ 
“You had plenty of reason. = 
_ She 


== : Beyoad compare,” 
- other, ‘rapturously. ‘‘ And her conversa- 


tion and manners are as charming as her 


face is pleasing to the eye——” 
“Then you contrived to meet her?” 

- interrupted Carr eagerly’ 

“Ves,” said the sculptor, half closing 
his eyes behind his cigarette smoke. “ It 
was fate. I followed her down street for 
several blocks, my nerves tingling with 

emotion. I was racking my brain for 
some method of accomplishing the wild 
desire which possessed me—that of be- 


coming acquainted with her. Luck fa- 
~~ vored me. 
“She entered an art store where I 


have several marbles on exhibition. I 

could at least follow her inside, for I 

am well known to the dealer. What 
- was my surprise to find her examining 

none other than one of my own works— 

a fisher-maiden. As I passed through 

the door she had just asked the store- 

keeper whether he thought the creation 
: perfectly natural. Catching sight of me 
z at this instant, he smilingly answered: 
“* Here is a gentleman who can reply 
to your question better than I.’ 

“Tt seems the girl was a regular cus- 
tomer of his and he knew her quite well. 
He had the sense to introduce us on the 
spot.” 


zs ears were spreading themselves to catch 


every word which dropped from the 


other’s lips. Of an impressionable na- 
ture, the speaker’s story affected him like 
strong wine. The other continued: ~ 
: “Mr. Van Asdel is the artist who 
g conceived this piece of work,’ the dealer 
= explained, and I felt myself growing red. 
| She lifted her brows in pleasant surprise. 
_, — We began talking, the sale being forgot- 


= lo and behold, after conversing for a 
while, it turned out that the girl’s uncle 
_-. or some relation was a great sculptor 
= himself.” 
Be OW te shricked Carr, springing 
from his seat. ‘‘ You say she has an un- 
cle who is a sculptor?” 
~ He was panting hard. 
res “Why, yes,” answered the other 
= _ calmly. “ He is a famous molder of the 
: strong emotions. 
- geance,’ and ‘ Jealousy’ 
- known masterpieces.” 


“are 


“yapplemented the 
-side Carr’s cranium; he began to feel 


If such a thing were possible, Carr’s 


= ten, much to the dealer’s annoyance. But’ 


cess. 


His ‘ Hatred,’ ‘ Ven- 
widely 
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But sorpethent was again thumping in- 


dizzy and started to fan himself with the 
bill of fare. His companion was leaning” 
back in his chair, Aghting another ciga- Se 
Tette. Se 
“Do you know,” he continued, «ey 
have an idea about ‘this thing.” z 

But Carr, for the moment, didn’t hear — 
what the other was saying. He Yemem--——* 
bered, or thought he did, that he had — 
written in his plot a line to the effect 
that “ Guardian turns out to = a oe 3 


tor—a famous one.” ~~ 
The other contndeds a 
“T-think J’) try and have this ponte é 
lady pose for me. I wasn’t received very. __ 
‘cordially by her relation and think 
chances are rather slim in 
wish to marry her. And, confidentially, 
that is what I hope to do some day.” 
Carr’s. eyes were staring wide. 


I could get this ae to pose ‘for. ; 
inspiration her presence would cre 
would crown my labors with success and 
I could Sweep” all ‘honors. before we: 
‘Also— : : : 
But Carr, his eyes” ‘bulging nS his 
mouth agape, jumped from his seat and, 
forgetting hat; stick, or settlement for 
the luncheon, rushed "from the restauran 
as though pursued by a hundred demons. 
He was unable to listen further. There - 
must be something wrong with him: and _ 
he must find out what it is. The strain 
on his impressionable nature was too” —— 
much. Se 
Heading up Greciene on the run, hee 
dodged some people and ‘bumped into = 
others. A policeman, seeing the hatless 
and wild-eyed man rushing toward him | 
and thinking he had committed a crime, — 
endeavored to stop him, but without suc 
Carr docked under = arms an 


Tan on. 


for,. ae eee his home : 
locked the door and — ed 1 


chanted on ‘the 
When he came_ 


; of this You’ re all played one. 2 
The author looked at his eae with 
a. . vacant stare, 
"Did you see your fata again to- 
= day? dd = : 
: “No fantom, Conny. No fantom. 
‘He’s real or I’m bughouse. I think it 
-_ must be the latter.” — eae 
“Talk with him?” ie 
“Ves. That is, for a while But, 
: man, you will probably not believe it, 
_ but it seems I have written the plot for > 
_a story which is eee see now in 
; es “hfe. 


as fae ey nerves that I couldn’t sit still to 
: hear him finish. I just had to AES: out 


“ And the sun,” cuppicniented Tomp- 
kins. “TI was sitting here waiting for 
“you when suddenly you bolted in and 


shouldn’t let this thing af-— 
It’s merely a re- 
If. you are’ not. 


‘It’s more than T can 
Sef me pencil and paper, 
and I’ll make a story out of it.” 

rou oe as ace man. You must 


€ “Tf you 
C oe are 


Se: his pillow, where 
- friend Bese vacant 


Re fas of Cae as 


_ about eleven o’clock that night that the 


patient to drink the mixture he held in 


z raised his-hat. 


Had he not had a couple of engage- 
ments to attend to he would have r 
mained with his-friend all night; he was 
apprehensive lest the author might have 2 
another spell before morning. = 

His fears ‘were well grounded. It was 


physician was called to the telephone to . 
listen to the frantic talk of the author’s 
landlady. She said the sick man was try- 
ing to make thread of the bed-clothes and- — 
kindling-wood of the bedstead. wa 
Tompkins hurried to the side ‘of his 
friend only to find that the landlady had 
but slightly magnified the true state of — 
affairs. — ee 
The writer-was clearly out of his mind. 
Thinking over the remarkable coinci- _ 
dence of the sculptor in his story and in 
reality, his overworked imagination had 
stretched until it had cracked. His eyes 
were rolling in their sockets and his fin- = 
gers were alternatingly clutching his hair 
and the sheets; now he would laugh and 
cry out some incoherent exclamation; 
then his brow .would wrinkle and he 
would beat the sides of his head with his ~ 
open palms, muttering to himself. = 
The physician’s face wore a troubled 


- look as he directed the landlady to hold 


the author down while he tried to admin- 
ister a sleeping potion. The affair was 
as baffling to him as to the author. 
As he approached the bed the sick man 
glared at him like a caged animal, en- 
raged through captivity. 7 
Tompkins saw immediately that it == — 
would require more physical exertion 
than he was able to bestow te force the 


his hand. Turning to the landlady, he 
told her to hasten for assistance. 

Thinking, perhaps, that the affair 
might prove distasteful to her other 
roomers, she decided not to call any of = 
them, but went to the front door to ask 
aid of some passer-by. 

And it is well that she did so. 

‘On the opposite curb she noticed a 
young man standing near an electric 
light, apparently waiting for some one. — 
She beckoned him and, after a slight 
hesitation, the stranger approached and 


The Rese = told what. was 


r to the room oe the author. — 

Here they found the physician vainly 

rying to soothe Carr, who was. mutter- 

ing inarticulately and steadily working 
himself into a frenzy. 

: As the stranger stepped into the room 
~ and caught sight of the man on the bed, 

he started back in alarm. His hand 

reached to a chair-back for support and 

his face turned a deathly pale. 


he asked in an awe- -stricken whisper. 

“Very much so,” replied Tompkins. 
“But please remain as quiet as possible, 
as our conversation might make him 
worse. I wish to give him this medicine, 
so. if you will kindly hold his eee I 
shall be greatly obliged.” 

He spoke in a low voice, but the au- 
thor seemed to know there was another 
person in the room. He turned his eyes 
on the newcomer, who endeavored to 
draw back out of range. 

The action was not quick enough. 
Carr caught sight of his face. Before 
the physician and landlady could pre- 
vent, Carr rose to his knees and, extend- 
ing his right arm, pointed accusingly at 
the shrinking stranger. 
~ With eyes bulging and voice rising to 
a shrill treble, he cried: ‘‘ There he is! 
That’s he! The demon that has been 
tormenting me—Van Asdel,- the sculp- 
= tor!” 

Then he fainted as the physician 
pressed him back on to his pillow. 

For several seconds no one spoke. 
The author’s words had struck his hear- 
ers with amazement, even though they 
were uttered in delirium. ‘The physician 
was the first to break the silence. | 

“ Best thing he could have done,” re- 
ferring to the fainting spell. “ After 
this he will be quieter. Funny, though, 
that he should accuse you of being the 
sculptor,” he added, turning to the 
stranger. 

The other’s reply was as startling as 
the wild outburst of the delirious writer. 
He stepped forward and gazed with pity- 
ing eyes upon the white and drawn face 
on the bed. 

“Not_at all,” he said slowly, “ 
that I am the person in question.” 


seeing 


— the bowl of water he held. 
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~ “ Why—why—is he out of his mind?” 
‘and confusing affairs which it has been 


’ immediately called. on Sarr and ecad 


Tompkins nearly drowned the pant 


at What ! ” he dca. “You don’t = 
mean to tell us you are the sculptor!” 
as | must ask that you allow me to de- 
fer an explanation until I can bring an- 
other person here,” answered the stranger = 
quietly. “From the condition of the = 
young man on the bed, I feel that this : 
other person’s presence is required im- 
mediately. Have Ws a es = 
madam?” : epee 

The landlady led the way y coven -stairs, 

“Well, of all the jumbled, tangled, 


my misfortune to experience, this case 
takes the cake,” muttered Tompkins as, 
left alone, he renewed his efforts to ag 
the author back to consciousness. = SS 
It was. probably fifteen or twenty. min- 
utes before the landlady and the ‘stran- 
ger reentered. They were’ act CC od 
by a third person, wearing “eye: -glasses.. 
This man was probably of the same : 
age as Carr. His expression was trou- = Se 
bled and he- appeared ‘very nervous as” 
he stepped quickly to the author's side. 
“Has Waldo come to yet?” he asked - 
anxiously. - 
“ Not. yet,” answered Tompkins, sur- 
prised that the newcomer spokes so Ee 
miliarly of the writer. — = : 
The physician was under the. impres- 
‘sion that he himself was the: author’ 's only 
close friend in New York. > 
~“T have an explanation to ‘ma 
continued the man with the eye-glas ee 
“also, I fear, a great reparation. My = = 


name is Armstrong. Mr. Carr and my- 
self were great friends at college a 
ple of years ago. But after ‘graduation 
I left for my home i in Texas and only re- 
turned to New York three days ago. I 


5 


him out. 


joke in which Ca 
I didn’t become a 
made up my mind t 
chance, I would pay : 
—- eee entering: his room he ere whe 


“dss 1 for a stig. which ke evidently 
intended to write later on. 


“Instantly an idea struck me! ‘Here 
ze 


‘was the chance to ‘ get even’ with Carr 


for the joke he -had- played on me at 
college. I ‘immediately ~ formulated a 
plan of action, as it were. 

as My friend here, Mr. ‘Eugene Rawl- 
son, is an actor— ‘of considerable talent, 
and to him I- outlined my * plot.” He 
was to impersonate the ‘hero’ of Carr’s 


ee _ narrative. He agreed to help me. 


-- * To become ee with Carr was 
ee the a ee 


ieee street the = after my visit ; fol- 
~ lowed him to the library and—— : 
= aie _know- the rest,” inte: rupted the 

y . “TY see it all now clearly— 


Leen 


except ° -card on which the name ‘ Jean 
Van Asdel’ was printed. How did you 
ore that in so short a time?” = — 
“Tt wasn't BEE answered Arm- 
> “merely written.” 

aapeee you were watching 

house - ae to carry the joke fur- 

- when the landlady called you in?” 
queried Tompkins. = 
“Yes,” replied Rawlins. “I wished 
to see the finish and report to Armstrong. 
He was” weet at his —— for 


get him i so ware 

“His report was rather ing 
well as disconcerting,” said Armstro 
‘ruefully glancing at the bed. 

Just then Carr opened his eyes and 
feebly raised his hand to his forehead. — 
Then he caught sight of Armstrong 
recognized him and, in surprise, extended — 
his hand. 

The medicine he had taken served to 
kill the delirium and he was now himself 
again, though quite weak. 


Armstrong grasped his hand affection- — 
ately and tenderly and, heaping impreca-— 


tions upon himself, 
to the author. : 
“And as full reparation for the evil 


explained matters 


I have wrought, I’ll take you on a six _ 


months’ cruise on my new yacht ‘The 
Girl,’” concluded Armstrong, ‘ where — 


you. will be able to gather enough atmos- — 


phere, ideas, and plots to last-you a life- 
time. : 
“ Further,” with a mischievous twinkle 


and winking at Tompkins, “ we'll spend = 
a month or so on the ‘Isle of Charm,’ — 


where, two summers ago, you were so 
smitten with that little Mam/’zelle de 
Somebody or 

“T’m on,’ 


’ interrupted Carr, smiling 
faintly. 
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The ‘romance of : a postal clerk, showing how it came to enmesh him in the coils of 
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news, and it don’t seem to give you any — 


satisfaction at all. 
to Tom! 


Think what it means 


I must say, though, that ’m 
real sorry for the poor creature. 


a nice, dainty little girl, too. Do you 


think they’ll send her to the chair, Jere-- 


miah? ” 
““T don’t,” answered Packard shortly. — 
“What ! “You. think they’l] commute— 


yed at hes her sentence because of her sex, eh? I 
ie of Tap Argosy. The three back numbers will be matled to any 


address on-ree 


of te E 


He ought to be free pretty — 
soon, now that they've caught the real 
-murderer. 


ante 


=< 


Such | a 


-haven’t any time now. 
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hope they do; but it’s horrible to think 
of that pretty, delicate young woman be- 
ing sent to prison for life.” 

“JT don’t think they'll send her to 
prison,” said Packard. - 

“You don’t, eh? Then what will they 
do with her? Pardon her?” 

“ec Nope.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Jeremiah, stop 
answering in riddles and tell me what 
you're getting at,” cried the postmaster 
impatiently. 

“JT don’t think they'll indict the girl 
at all,” said the lawyer. 

“ What!” cried Postmaster Gray in 
alarm. ‘You don’t mean to say that 
Tom will have to suffer for that girl’s 
crime, do you?” 

Suddenly a horrible thought seized 
him. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that Tom 
has carried out that fool threat of his 
and confessed, do you?” 

“No; Tom _ hasn’t confessed,’ said 
Packard. “ He’s not going to, either, if 
I can help it.” 

“Then what makes you say that the 
girl won’t be indicted?” 

“ Because, in my opinion, she isn’t 
guilty,” said the lawyer. 

“Then who is, for heaven’s sake? Not 
Tom Sutton?” cried the dazed _post- 
master. 

‘“T hope not,” replied Packard, smi- 
ling. ‘‘ But I'll not keep you in suspense 
any longer, postmaster. I-don’t mind 
telling you. that I’ve interviewed Tom 
and the girl in their respective cells to- 
day, and as a result of those interviews 
I am fully convinced that neither of 
them murdered Paul Dupree.” 

“Then who is the murderer?” 

“J -don’t know yet. That’s what 
we've got to find out.” 

“And what has occurred to change 
your opinion about the girl so sud- 
denly?”’ 

“Tll explain that to you later. I 
I want you to go 
on an expedition with me.” 

“What kind of an expedition?” 

“JT want to find a messenger-boy.” 

“The messenger-boy whom Miss Mor- 
gan hired to take that wallet. to Tom 
Sutton,” said the postmaster eagerly. 

“No, not that messenger-boy. I don’t 
think there is any such boy in existence. 


I want to find the boy who said that 
Miss Morgan hired him.” ~ 

“What do you mean, Jeremiah? I 
don’t understand you at all.” 

“You will later,” said the lawyer. 
“Come on now.  Get-your hat. We 
may have a lot of walking to do before 
we Jand our man, or rather, our boy.” 

“Where are you going to look for 
him?” 

“Well, I’m going to siart at the Brix- 
ton Building and go to every Western 
Union office within a radius of five miles. 
T’ve learned that it was a boy in Western 
Union uniform who delivered that pack- 
age. I’m going to get that bey by the 
process of elimination.” 

+ “And do you now think that the mes- 
senger-boy killed Dupree? ’? asked the 
postmaster, thoroughly dazed. — 

‘“* Maybe,” said Packard, chuckling. 

They went to the Brixton Building 
and asked the superintendent there to 
direct them to the nearest Western Un- 
ion office. : 

“There’s one a block farther up,” 
said the man, and Packard hurried the - 
bewildered postmaster there so quickly 
as to take the old man’s breath away. 

“Do you keep a record of the errands 
your district messengers are sent out 
on?” asked Packard on their arrival. 

“Yes, sir; we do.” 

“Have you a record of last Monday’s 
messenger business? ”’ ~ 

“Yes, sir.” : 

“Good. Then will you kindly look 
it up and tell me if one of your boys 
wasn’t sent to Post-Office X. Y. to de- 
liver a package, somewhere around half 
past twelve in the daytime? ” 

The manager loeked over his records. 

** Yes, sir,” he said. “ Messenger 642 
was sent to Post-Office X. Y. with a 
package about noon last Monday.” 

Neither Packard nor the postmaster 
could repress an exclamation of joy at 
this intelligence. 

“J would like to talk to this boy— 
number 642. Is he in?”’-asked Packard 
eagerly. 5 

“No, sir,” replied the manager. “ He 
quit the job last Tuesday. You're not 
the first that has been here looking for 
him. There was a long-haired, foreign- — 
looking gentleman in here the other day _ 
inquiring for him.” 


ae = Packard eagerly. 


FREY exclaimed Packard ay 

_ “And did he find him?” 

= 4é No. 

too, to learn that he had left our employ. 

_ His face went as white as chalk when I 
-told him the news and his ugly jaws 

_- worked convulsively. _ He asked me for 


the boy’s address.” 


- “And did you ee it to him?” ‘eked 


SEAN Ook ceatsaae Se feven': got it. 
You see, the boy’s folks moved to Brook- 
yn-last Tuesday. That’s why he quit 
the job here. All I can tell sae is that 
his name is Mike Kelly.” — 

E oe to Postmaster Gray in 


© That's hard. luck,” he exclaimed. 


is we were before. 
0 locate a Mike 


Z Ss the 


bes 


“good idea, 


Ea office. ae has ot 


= came ae 
ne Bie Pat,” = ‘said the Sienaget “do 


teal the 


es ookyn,” 


What partof- Brooklyn, my boy?” 
= ackard, Le a bran-new 


2 = 


‘He seemed pretty much upset, — 
said the lawyer. — 


said the mana- , 


- “AL aEhe “postmaster, 

“ve talked wit! 
girl and she swears that she didn’t hir 
that messenger-boy who took the wallet 
to Sutton. Now, if she didn’t hire him, 


somebody else did, and I am going to 


find out the person.” 


“ But what makes you believe that the 


girl’s telling the truth? ” 

“Well, in the first place, I’m a pretty 
good judge of character, and that girl’s 
got honesty stamped all over her. -In 


the second place, I’ve had a little talk _ 


with the coroner’s physician, Winston, 
this morning.” 

“What does he say?” 

“ He performed the- autopsy on Du- 
pree and he says he’s made up his mind 
that it wasn’t a hat-pin that killed the — 
Frenchman.” 

“What was it, then?” 


““Well, the doctors have reached the — : 
positive conclusion that a solution of 


cyanide of potassium was the poison — 


used. Now, they say that you couldn’t — — 


get enough of the poison on the surface 
of a hat-pin to do the trick.* Dr. Win- 


ston, therefore, believes now that the in- 


strument used was some sort of syringe, 
and that the deadly poison was injected 
into the Frenchman’s blood —hypo- 
dermatically, killing him instantly.” — 

“Well, how does that prove that the 
girl didn’t kill Dupree? ” said the post- 
master stubbornly. 

“Tt doesn’t prove that she didn’t kill 


him; but it certainly makes the chances — 


that she did very remote. The doctor 
tells me that the employment of a solu- 
tion of cyanide of potassium is a very 
rare thing In murder cases. Now, how 
did this girl know enough about chemis- 
try to employ such an unusual method?” 


“ Weil, if she’s mixed up with a secret — 


= 


society, somebody may have supplied-her - 


with the stuff,” said the postmaster. 
“You know you yourself advanced. that 
theory yesterday. 
left town with that. mysterious one- 
armed foreigner. Perhaps he sens = 
her with the poison.’ 

“Well, that’s another matter I want 
to tell you about. 


met that fellow before. That he came 


_to her pretending he had a message 


She says she never — 


Remember, the girl - 
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ging her to leave town at once, so as not 
to be called upon to testify against him 
at the trial. Tom denies that he sent 
anybody with such a message and’swears 
he’s never seen this- one-armed  for- 
eigner.” 

“Well, that’s a strange story,” said 
Postmaster Gray, shaking his head du- 
biously.. ‘ What could have been the 
fellow’s object in getting the girl out 
of town? I think she’s been lying to 
you, Jeremiah.” 

“ Maybe,” said Packard. ‘ Person- 
ally I don’t think she has. I think she’s 
telling the truth and nothing but the 
truth. Perhaps you’re right, however. 
That’s why I am so anxious to find that 
messenger-boy. He’ll be able to tell me 
whether or not she did hire him to take 
that package to Sutton.” - 

It was nightfall when they reached 
2000 Washington Street, Brooklyn, 
which turned out to be a plumber’s shop 
sure enough. 

Packard breathed a sigh of relief as 
he glanced at the sign-board. It was a 
new sign-board, evidently only up for 
a day or so, and it read: “ James Kelly 
—Plumber.” 

They entered the diminutive store and 
a dirty-faced small boy greeted them. 

“ Whatcher want?” he asked. “ Pipes 
busted? Pop ain’t in now.” 

“ We're looking for a boy named Mike 
Kelly who used to be messenger 642,” 
said Packard. 


“That’s me, all right. Whatclrer 
_ want?” 
“T want to have a talk with you, my 
boy.” 


“What about? Yer ain’t from the 
school, are yer?” asked the boy sus- 
piciously, with alarming thoughts of 
truant officers in his mind. 

“No, we're not from the school, 
Mike. We want to know if you'd like 
a dollar to spend.” 

“Tt’s a cinch I would,” said the boy 
eagerly. ‘Aw, go on; quit your kid- 
ding.” 

“T’m not kidding, Mike. Do you re- 
member taking a package to a post-office 
over in New York last Monday?” 

‘A package to the money-order clerk, 
do yer mean?” a3ked the boy readily. 

“Ves,” cried Packard ~ eagerly. 
“ Vou’re an intelligent boy, Mike, a very 
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intelligent boy. Tell us who gave you 
that package to send and this dollar is 
yours.” « 

“On the level?” 

“Yes, on the level.” 

“Gee, that’s a cinch,” said the urchin. 
“Tt was a gent as gives me that pack- 
age.” 

“A gent!” eried Packard and Post- 
master Gray in one breath. ~ 

“Yes, sir, and he was a generous gent, — 
too. He hands me a dollar and he says, 
‘Here, boy, take this package to the 
money-order clerk at the post-office and 
tell him that a lady named Miss Morgan 
gave it to you to bring to him. He was 
very particular that I should say as how 
a lady sent me with the package.” : 

“There!” cried Packard, turning ex- 
citedly to Gray. ‘“ What do you think 
now, postmaster?” 

“J think that the girl told the truth, 
of course,” said the old man. “ But I- 
don’t understand it, Jeremiah. How 
could anybody else have hired that mes- 
senger-boy? How could anybody else 
have known about Tom’s visit to Du- 
pree’s office to get that money? How 
could anybody else have known that the 
girl had promised to get om the money, 
when Dupree threw him down?” : 

“There’s just one man who knew all 
these things,’ said Packard slowly, 
“and that’s Saunders, the bookkeeper. 


By his own statement he heard the girl 


whisper to Sutton that she’d send the 
money to him if she could raise it. He 
was the only person in the office during 
that interview besides Sutton, the girl, 
and Dupree. 

“By the way, my boy, tell us where 
was this man when he gave you the 
package? Did he come into your office 
to hire you?” = 

“No, sir. He had a messenger cal! 
in his own office, and when he rang it 
the manager sent me around there.” _ 

“Ah! And do you remember where 
his office was?” 

“Sure. In the Brixton Building, on 
the tenth floor.” : 

“Tn the Brixton Buiiding—on the 
tenth floor!” gasped Packard. “In Du- 
pree’s own office! Then it-was Saun- 
ders without a doubt. Postmaster, this 
is a splendid day’s work. We'll rush. 
back to Inspector O’Connor’s office and — 


have that bookkeeper arrested at once. 
We'll bring this crime home to him: 
Even his aad alibi sha’n’t save him.” 


CHAPTER XIV. : 
SURPRISED. Se 


~Joux SAUNDERS, bookkeeper for the — 


late Mr. Paul ‘Dupree, read of the ar- 
—rest of Marjorie Morgan with a great 
deal: -of- satisfaction. 

“This will break her proud. spirit,” 
he said to himself. — 
haughty manner of hers now, I guess. 
She will be mighty glad to be the wife 


Obs John ‘Saunders or any other man 
“who'll have her before many days have 


passed. Well, I’ll tea 
-J’ve been down on my 


h her a lesson. 
nees to her and 
Now the 


ye 
she _-wouldn’t listen to me. 


reversed. Now it’s my turn. 


“T don't, think they'll send her to the 
: convict her. 


ury to convict 


‘cumstantial evidence in 
a a soe lawyer “she 


to go through - the 


nd humiliation of a public 
1at’ll tame her down some, I 
: at will make her hang her 
: ety. ead in shame for the rest of 
ys. Even though the jury ac- 
the sg of the accusation 

s i 


of it. No matter what a 
, there’s always half the 
1d ae to camsee the worst of any- 


: friends of mine. 


“She'll lose that. 


expecting you,” 


many a haughty spirit. = 
had time to think tl 


to marry me e right away. 
go to see her anyhow.” 

He went to police headquarters and 
sought out Inspector O’Connor. 

“Tf you’ve no objections, sir,” he sane 


“Td like to pay the prisoner, Miss Mor = ies 


gan, a short. visit. 
“What for?” demanded the chief of. 
the detective bureau grufily. “What do- 


you want to see her for, anyway?” 


“Well, you see, inspector, we worked — 


in the same office together and naturally 
I feel 


I feel interested in her case. 
friendly. disposed toward her and Pd 
like to help her if I can.’ 

“You feel friendly aiaceed toward 
her, eh? Well, you took a mighty poor 
way of showing it. 


squeal on her the other day? 

your game, anyway, Saunders?”’ 
“IT came to you the other day to tell 

what I knew about her connection with 


the case bzcause I thought it was my 


duty as a citizen, inspector.” 
“ Humph! Your duty as a citizen, _ 


eh? Well, I want to tell you that I’ve - 


always got my suspicions of men who 
come to the police because they're 


prompted by their sense of civic duty. 


They’re generally fellows with a_per- 
sonal ax to grind, I find.” 

“Well, I had no ax to grind, inspect- 
er. I am Miss Morgan’s friend and 
would do anything to serve her. I came 
to you the other day to tell what I 
knew against the girl purely in the in- 


~ terest of justice.” 


“Humph! That was very creditable, 
Mr. Saunders. I always like to meet 
men who wish to aid justice,” 
the inspector dryly. 
glad that you've called to-day. 
he continued. 

“Expecting me!” cried the book- 
keeper, in great surprise. 

“Yes. I don’t mind telling you that 


I had sent out Detective- -Sergeant Haw- 


kins to find you and bring you down — 
here.”’ 
“What for?” asked Saunders, a look 
of alarm stealing across his features. — 
“ Qh, I want-to introduce you to’ 


If you’re a friend 
of hers, why did- you come to me and 
What’s 


remarked 
“Well, I’m very — — 
I ice = 


Tr eee ~ you'll be 


—— 


mighty glad to meet them. But first of 
all, John Saunders, I-want to ask you 
@ question.” 

“What is it?” 

“Why did you kill your employer, 
Paul Dupree?” 

“You're joking, inspector,” gasped 
the bookkeeper, his face as white as 
chalk. “ You asked me the same ridicu- 
lous question the other day.” 

“Yes, I only suspected that you killed 
Dupree then; now I know that you 
killed him. Come, Saunders, it won’t 
do you any good to beat about the bush. 
Better be sensible and make a clean 
breast of it.” 

“Make a clean breast of what!” 
cried the terrified man. “I’ve nothing 
to make a clean breast of, inspector.” 

The chief of the detective bureau 
frowned impatiently. 

“Oh, I’ve got some friends waiting 
outside who’ve told me a few things,” 
he said. ‘‘ We’ve got you dead to rights 
now, Saunders. The game is up. ~ It 
was very clever of yous to try to throw 
suspicion on that poor girl, so as to save 
your own wretched hide; but-you see it 
don’t work.” 

“Inspector, you have got me wrong. 
I swear it,’ cried the bookkeeper 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Haven’t I proved to you 
conclusively that I was at Bradstreet’s 
commercial agency, looking up some 
credits, at the time Mr. Dupree was be- 
ing murdered? Isn’t my alibi good?” 

“Oh, I’ve seen better alibis than that 


broken down before now,’ said the in- 
spector. “You’re a clever fellow, 
Saunders. I’ll give you credit for be- 


ing that; but, as I said before, the jig’s 
up. We've got proof positive now that 
you killed Dupree. We know that it 
was you who hired that messenger-boy 
to take the wallet to Sutton.” 

“Proof that I hired that messenger- 
boy!” cried the man, aghast. “ You're 
joking with me, inspector. You know 
very well that it was the girl who sent 
that wallet. Didn’t the clergyman over- 
hear the messenger-boy say so; and did- 


n’t he come here and tell you about it. 


I read so in the newspapers.” 

“Oh, yes. The clergyman heard the 
boy tell Sutton that the wallet came 
from Miss Morgan. I’m not disputing 


- that point at all,” said the inspector. 


. phatically. 
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“Very well, then. Why do you say 
that I hired that mesenger-boy?” 

“Because it’s the truth. Because I 
happen to know that you did hire that 
boy. Because I happen to know that 
the boy was not telling the truth when 
he said that he came from Miss Mor- 
gan. Because I happen to know that 
you paid. that boy well to say that it 
was the girl who sent him. Oh, we’ve 
got a strong case against you now, John ~ 
Saunders! There’s scarcely a detail 
missing. You might as well give up and 
save yourself and us a whole lot of trou- 
ble. We know now just what occurred 
in Dupree’s office on the day of the mur- 
der. 

* You were in the outer office at your 
bookkeeper’s desk when young Sutton 
came in, and you of course heard all the 
conversation between Sutton and Du- 
pree about those money-orders. Then 
you saw. Dupree go into his private of- 
fice, banging the door angrily after him, 
after declining to give back the money 
to the post-office clerk. Then you heard 
the girl whisper to Sutton that she 
would fry to get him the money to save 
him from getting into serious trouble 
and that put the idea into you> black 
heart. 

“You waited until you saw your 
chance, killed Dupree with a poisoned 
instrument, and then stole his wallet and 
sent it with two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, per-messenger-boy, to Sut- 
ton at Station X. Y., artfully telling the 
boy to say that the package came from 
Miss Morgan. Oh, it was a clever 
scheme!” 

“Who says these things! ” cried the 
bookkeeper hoarsely.  ‘‘ Whoeyer told 
you that story is lying, inspector.” 

For answer the chief of the detective 
bureau touched the bell on his desk. 

“Bring in those people,” he ‘com- 
manded of the patrolman who answered 
the summons. 

The bookkeeper turned anxiously to- 
ward the door. and gasped with sur- 
prise as the policeman returned, accom- 
panied by Packard, Postmaster Gray, 
and a small boy. 

“Ever see this boy. before?” the in- 
spector asked of Saunders. ~~ 

“Never,” cried the bookkeeper em-_ 


difference, doesn’t it? — 
uniform on you’d ‘recognize him proba- 
bly. I guess the Es Sez is better 
than yours. 

“Come here, my boy: _ 
gee this man before?” 
—-<.~ Packard and Postmaster Gray awaited 

- =the answer breathlessly. There was a 
-half-minute of silence so intense that the 
postmaster fancied he could hear the 


Did Bs ever 


—— searchingly. 
; Sec. sir PL don’ sae with a. “shake of 


r and = Secs in- See 
LEE Never saw him before? ” 2st 


Look 
Goan. thinks hase ‘Asn’t 
u the package 


That 2 ain’t the guy at all,” 
oe “Tf that’s what yer try- 
_ at, mister, , yer” ‘talking hot air. 
’t the -guy what gave me the 
He cadn’t look as like 


yoked ae Packard 
= — ca 


sition to con- 


came = 


«“ Humph. A uniform makes a lot of — 
If he had his- 


he “boy” “was” ‘regarding the book- Zs 


: soil woes T can re- 


‘man that I never even thought of ask- 


- of that theory, Jeremiah?” 


_pearance; but that boy is a remarkably 


~ that the fellow who hired the boy teally = 
Was a foreigner. : 


_* Positive. : 
like the other. guy.” 

“What did this other chap. “Ac 
like?” - 

“He was tall. Sad” had long, $a 
hair, Looked ‘as if he didn’t: have the 
price of a hair-cut. His face was al- 
together different. He had a funny way 
of talking. Spoke like a dago. He 
wasn't anything like this man.”~ = 


CHAPTER XV. : 
? 
MCKNIGHT’S SECOND ADVENTURE. . 


“WELL, Jeremiah, what do you think 
of the case now?” asked Postmaster 
Gray anxiously, after the pair bad lefts 
police headquarters. : 
~ “7 don’t know what to think, post- 
master. The latest developments have - 
knocked all the wind out of me. Tf felt 
sure that the boy would identify Saun- 
ders at the first glance, and his failure 
to do so was a painful shock. Why, I 
felt so positive that Saunders was the 


ing the boy for a description of the fel- 
low before we reached the inspector’s — 
office. 

“Well, the inspector says that Saun- 
ders may have been the man, after all, — 
and that he may have been disguised 
with a wig and assumed a foreign ac- 
cent in order to avoid identification by 
~the*boy afterward. What do you think 


“Well, it’s possible, but not probable, es 
postmaster. Of course, a wig would 
make a lot of difference in a man’s ap- 


intelligent kid and I think he’d have 
recognized some familiar features 
about the face, notwithstanding. The — 
boy seems absolutely positive that he’s 
never-seen. Saunders before. I’m in-— 
‘clined to believe him. My opinion is 


“Don’t you remember, postmaster, — 
that the manager of the telegraph office, - 
-where the kid worked, told us about a 
_Tong-haired foreigner calling there the 
_ other day, looking for that boy. That 
- probably is the © ‘same man who hired 
~Mike.” = 
ou EUs s certainly 3 is a most remarkable 
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case,” sighed Postmaster Gray. “It 
doesn’t look as if we shall ever get to 
the bottom of it. Just as we think we 
have a substantial clue, it melts: away 
like vapor. 

“Tt’s. the most eins case I’ve 
ever heard of, Jeremiah. 
these foreigners, anyway, and what con- 
nection have they with this murder? 
Who is the tall foreigner, with the close- 
cropped hair, whom that newspaper 
photographer told us about? Why did 
Dupree want his picture so badly? Who 
is the one-arméd foreigner who induced 
the girl to run away from the city? 
What could have been his object? And 
now, lastly, who is this long-haired 
foreigner who hired the messenger-boy 
and who went around to the telegraph 
office the other day to find the boy 
again?” 

The lawyer smiled at the old man’s 
vehemence. 

“ J wish I could answer all those ques- 
tions, postmaster,” he said. “I feel 
sure that if I could I could also tell you 
who killed Paul Dupree and why. 
We've got to run that gang of foreign- 
ers down without delay. We must find 
every one of them, and we've got to 
solve the problem of that mysterious 
snap-shot. 

“Tt looks to me as if the whole mur- 
der case may hang on that picture, or 
rather those pictures, for there were 
two poses. It’s a funny thing, when 
you come to think of it, what became 
of those photographs. They weren’t 
found on Dupree’s body or anywhere in 
the office. It’s more than likely the 
photographs were in the wallet and that 
the man who murdered Dupree. stole 
the wallet, not for the money that was 
in it, but for the pictures.” 

“That sounds like a good theory, 
Jeremiah,’ said the postmaster: “It 
looks as if all these foreigners may be 
ins league together, and that, by procur- 
ing the photograph of one of them, Du- 
pree incurred the deadly enmity of the 
bunch. Probably a secret society or 
something, eh?” 

“That’s just my idea, postmaster. 
You've hit the right nail on the head. 
You can bet your boots that that picture 
incident is at the bottom of this whole 
mystery. Just as soon as we can find out 


Who are all 
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why. it was that Dupree wanted that 
man’s picture badly enough to be willing 
to pay one hundred dollars for it, we'll 
be on the track of the murderer. For 
I’m just about convinced that it was an 
associate of that man with the close- 
cropped hair who killed Dupree.” 

“ Well, there’s only one thing against 
the theory,” rejoined the postmaster. “ 
“How could any of those foreigners 
have worked that wallet trick? How 
could any of them have known about 
that money-order mistake? 

“How could any of them have known 
enough to send that wallet to Sutton 
with just the right amount inside? How 
could any of them have known that Sut- 
ton knew Dupree’s typewriter girl? 

“No, Jeremiah, when you come to 
look at the matter in a rational way you 
must admit that it looks as if somebody 
inside that office conimitted the murder. 
It must have. been either the book= - 
keeper or the girl. ‘There wasn’t any- 
body else in the office, according to their 
own statements.” 

“Well, I’ve got a theory, postmaster, 
which may explain that baffling prob- 
lem,” said the lawyer quietly. ““I won't 
say anything about it, even to you, until 
I have investigated further. You can 
test assured, however, that it is quite 
possible that somebody may have worked 
that wallet trick without having been in 
the office at all during Sutton’s inter- 
view with Dupree. The more I think 
of it, the more I think that I have hit 
the right trail at last.- Yes, postmaster, 
I feel almost positive now that Dupree 
was murdered by that long-haired 
foreigner.” : 

“What. is this new theory, Jere- 
miah?” asked the old man eagerly. 

“Don’t ask me now. In a few hours 
I hope to be able to tell you all about 


.it and solve the mystery of Paul Du- 


pree’s murder.” 

“You don’t tell me!” gasped the old 
man in surprise. “‘ Well, if you do solve 
it.in a few hours, you'll be a wonder, 
Jeremiah Packard, for, as it appears to 
me, the case is more puzzling now than 
it ever was. Where are we going 
now Py’ 

“To the office of the Daily Mirror?” 

“What for?” 

“To see that newspaper photogra- - 


a 
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pher—McKnight, I think he said his 
name was.’ 

“What do you want to see him for?” 

“To do something which I ought to 
have done long ago—get him to make 
us prints of this fellow with the close- 
cropped hair. He’s preserved the nega- 
tive probably. The pictures may help 
us a whole lot in our efforts to round up 
this bunch of mysterious foreigners.” 

They wént up to the fourteenth floor 
of the Mirror Building, where the art 
and photoengraving departments were 
situated. : 

By rare good fortune McKnight hap- 
pened to be in. 

“Tf you’d arrived five minutes lgter 
you'd have missed me,” he said. “I was 
just about to go up-town to get a picture 
of an old woman who is celebrating her 
hundred and second birthday. What 
can I do for you, gentlemen?” 

“You were telling us the other day 
about the snap-shot you took for Du- 
pree,” replied the lawyer. “I suppose 
you haven’t destroyed the films, Mr. 
McKnight? ” 

“Yes, I have. Unfortunately I spilt 
some chemicals on them when I made 
those prints for Dupree, and ruined both 
of them. It’s too bad, isn’t it? By the 
way, I can tell you something interesting 
about that picture. I had another ex- 
citing adventure concerning it only an 
hour ago.” 

“You did, eh?” said the lawyer ea- 
gerly. ‘‘ Tell us all about it please, Mr. 
McKnight.” 

“Well, I’ve heard from the man with 
the close-cropped hair.” 

“Vou have. In what way?” 

“Thad a visitor up-here an hour ago. 
He was a tall, bearded, foreign chap, 
~ spoke with a slight accent and had long, 
black hair reaching almost to his shoul- 
ders.” : 

Packard and the postmaster uttered 

an exclamation of startled surprise. 
- “What did he. want of you, Mc- 
Knight—tell me quick?” gasped the 
lawyer. 

- “He asked me “the same question you 
just put—wanted to know if I had de- 
stroyed those films. Now, I was kind 
of suspicious of the chap, so, although 
those films were destroyed, I replied: 
__ “What's that got to do with you?’ 
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“*Vll give you a hundred dollars for 
the original films,’ was his answer. 

You can bet I was sorry then that. 
I’d spoiled them, but thinking to have 
some fun with the fellow, I said, ‘I 
wouldn’t part with those films for a 
million dollars, my friend.’ ” 

“What did he say to that?” asked 
Packard eagerly. 

“He got very excited,” replied the* 
photographer. “A look of fear came 
over his face, a look of fear mixed with 
fury. 

“*T’ve got to have them,’ he said ex- 
citedly. ‘I give you two hundred dol- 
lars for them.’ 

“What -do you want them for?’ I 
asked him. 

“* Never you mind what for I want 
them,’ he answered sharply. “I must 
have them. Do you understand me?’ 
Hie spoke threateningly and there was a 
commanding look in his eye which 
raised my dander. 

“Vou must have them, eh?’ said I. 
‘Well, let me tell you, my dago, you 
won't get them.’ 

“There were some films lying on that 
table over there and I happened to 
glance toward them as I spoke. The 
fool dago followed my glance and evi- 
dently thought they were the ones he 
was after. Before I could guess what 
he was going to do, he had sprung for- 
ward with a cry of triumph and seized 
them frenziedly. In his mad rush he 
kicked over a thousand-dollar enlarging 
camera and smashed it to pieces. 

“That was his finish. Five strong 
photoengravers rushed at him and 
grabbed him angrily. Well, he strug- 
gled furiously and it was all they could 
do to hold him. ‘ Get a cop, somebody,’ 
yelled the boss. ‘We'll send the crazy 
dago to prison for this.’ 

“When he heard that he was going 
to be arrested he struggled more des- 
perately than ever. He rolled all over 
the floor with the entire photoengraving 
force on top of him. Another ap- 
paratus was smashed and _ furniture 
kicked all over the place. It was 
a hot fight. But what do you think hap- 
pened in the struggle? ”’ 

“What?” cried Packard and 
postmaster eagerly. 

“ The foreigner was badly mussed up. 
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His hair and his beard were torn off, 
revealing te my astonished gaze the 
man with the close-cropped hair, the 
man whose picture poor Dupree wanted 
so badly 

“And the man who murdered Paul 
Dupree,’ broke in Packard excitedly. 
“ Postmaster, it looks as if we’ve really 
struck oil at last.. Don’t you under- 
stand? ‘That long-haired fellow who 
hired the messenger-boy is no other than 
the man with the close-cropped gray hair. 
They’re one and the same. It looks as 
af we’re almost at the end of the chase 


now. Where is this fellow now, Mr. 
McKnight? Did he - get awe he 
asked anxiously. 


“Get away? No, I should say not. 
He’s in the police station, locked up on 
a charge of disorderly conduct.” 

“We'll have the charge changed to 
homicide by to-morrow morning,” ex- 
claimed Packard triumphantly. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
PACKARD WINS OUT. 


“AND so you think you're right this 
time, eh, Mr. Packard?” remarked the 
inspector sarcastically. “‘ You're sure 
now that it was the man with the close- 
cropped gray hair and the foreign ac- 
cent who killed Dupree? Well, I’m not 
forgetting that you were equally sure 
only a few hours ago that the book- 
keeper did it. And yet your star wit- 
ness, that messenger-boy, threw you 
down completely.” 

“T don’t think that the boy will throw 
us down this time, inspector,” replied 
Packard confidently. “I’m absolutely 
confident that I’ve hit the right trail-at 
last. That foreigner with the close- 
cropped gray hair is the man who killed 
Dupree and gave that wallet to the boy 
to deliver to Tom Sutton.” 

“And have you any theory as to mo- 
tive?” asked the inspector with a trace 
of sarcasm in his tone. 

“Ves, sir, I have. I think the 
man killed Dupree to get possession of 
those snap-shots.” 

“Humph! And what, in your opin- 
ion, is the significance of that photo- 
graph incident?” 

“Well, I’ve only got a theory to ad- 
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vance, inspector, but I think before we 
get through you'll find that -it will be — 
borne out by the facts. I think that this 
foreigner had some very good cause for 
not wishing his identity known. For 
this reason he wore a wig of long, black 
hair all the time. He imagined that 
with this disguise he was safe—that no- 
body in the city recognized him or knew 
his. secret; : 

“Somehow or other, on the day pre- 
ceding the murder, the fellow happened 
to be on Broadway without his wig. Ac- 


. cording to the photographer, the fel- - 


low had no hat, either, at the time, so it 
is reasonable to suppose that the wind 
had lifted his hat and that the wig, be- 


‘ing insecurely fastened, had gone with 


the hat. 

“The man was hurrying along Broad- 
way in fear and trembling, apprehensife 
lest he should be recognized before he 
could procure another wig- Dupree hap- 
pened. to be on Broadway at the time 
and saw what had happened. 

“Perhaps he knew the other’s sécret 
and recognized him eee without — 
his disguise. 

“The newspaper photographer “hap- 
pened to pass at that moment with his 
camera. Dupree, seeing the camera, was 
seized with a sudden idea. If he could 
secure a picture of that fellow as he 
really looked, it might come in’ useful. 
For this reason he excitedly offered the 
photographer fifty dollars to take the 
picture. 

“The photographer has told us of the 
man’s terrified- efforts: to avoid being 
snapped. “He has told us, too, of his 
visit to the Mirror office yesterday to 
try to secure the orignal films at any 
cost. : 

“The fellow realized at once why 
Dupree wanted that picture. He knew 
that he had been recognized—that his 
identity had been discovered. He knew 
that his secret was.no-longer his owns 
Probably Dupree was the only man_in- 
the United States who shared ‘it’ with 
him. 

“He must get these dangerous snap- 
shots and he must silence Dupree. With 
this object in view he went to Dupree’s 
office, killed the Frenchman, and stole 
his wallet, which. contained the tell- — 
tale photographs. 
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“Then he rang for the messenger- 
boy and told him to take the wallet and 
the two hundred and twenty-five dollars 
to Tom Sutton at the post-office and 
say that he came from the girl.” 

“Not so fast,” interposed the inspect- 
or. “So far, your theory has sounded 
pretty geod, Mr. Packard; but now 
you're getting a little wild in your 
guessing. Assuming that this foreigner 
did kill Dupree, why hire that boy to 
take that wallet to Sutton? How did 
he happen tu know anything about Sut- 
ton or the girl or the money-order in- 
cident?” 

“Yes,” broke-in Postmaster Gray, who 
had been listening thus far in breath- 
less silence, “that’s the very question: 7 
put to him. You remember, Jeremiah, 
that I asked you the same thing yester- 
day.” 

“Yes,” admitted. the young lawyer, 

_smiling, ‘‘and I told you that .1 hoped 
to prove that it was possible for a stran- 
ger to pull off that wallet trick without 
having been in the-room at all during 
the interview between Sutton and Du- 
pree.” 

“Well, how are you going to prove 
it?” snapped the inspector impatiently. 

“By that messenger-boy. First, let 
us see if that boy doesn’t identify this 
foreigner. If he does, I think I'll be 
able to explain everything.” 

-- The inspector touched-the bell on his 
desk. 

“Bring up that foreign prisoner, first, 
-and then bring in that messenger-boy,” 
he said quietly to the policeman _who 
appeared in answer to the summons. 

Five minutes afterward two brawny 

policemen entered, dragging between 
them-a struggling prisoner. 
- He -was a tall man. His hair was 
gray and cropped close to-his head, 
which was bald on top. There was a 
livid scar upon his forehead. His face 
was distinctly. foreiga—either French or 
Italian—and his features were of vil- 
lainous mold. : 

His jaws now worked convulsively, and 
his eyes gleamed with fear and rage as 
he-tugged frantically at the handcuffs. 

Postmaster Gray could not repress a 
shudder as he saw him. He certainly 
looked like a man capable of any sort 
of crime. 
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“ Better take it easy, my friend,” said 
the inspector calmly. “It’s no use get- 
ting excited. Bring him = over here, 
men.” 

The prisoner let loose a torrent of 
language. He spoke in a foreign tongue, 
but it was evident that he was uttering 
imprecations, deep and direful. 

The door of Inspector O’Connor’s 
office opened again and Detective-Ser- 
geant Hawkins appeared with Mike 
Kelly, the messenger-boy. 

“Come here, my lad,’ said the in- 
spector in a kindly tone. “ Have you 
ever seen this man before? Take a good 
look at him.” 

The boy gazed at the prisoner search- 
ingly. He appeared to be in doubt. 

“T think I’ve seen him before; but 

I’m not sure,” he answered slowly. “ It 
looks like somebody I know; but I-can’t 
think who it is.” 
- The inspector rose from his chair 
suddenly, seized a wig of long black 
hair from his desk, and clapped it upon 
the prisoner’s head, holding it there de- 
spite the man’s frantic struggles to dis- 
lodge it. 

The result was striking. The boy’s 
eyes opened wide with surprise. He 
pointed a finger at the cursing prisoner 
and cried excitedly: 

“Why, now I know him. It’s the 
man who sent me on that message to 
the post-office. That’s the fellow. I 
didn’t quite recognize him without the 
long hair.” 

Postmaster Gray uttered a shout of 
joy and triumph. 

“At last, at last!’ he cried. 
Tom Sutton will go free.” 

“May I ask the boy a question, in- 
spector?”’ said Packard eagerly. 

“ Certainly.” 


“ Now 


“My boy,” went on .the lawyer, 
“where was it that you first saw. this 
man?” 


“T’ve told you,” was the reply. “ In 
the Brixton Building, on the tenth floor. 
I went there to answer his call.” 

“That settles it,” said the inspector. 
“T congratulate you, Mr. Packard. I 
guess you're right this time.” 

“One minute, inspector. I don’t 
think the boy has told us all-yet,” said 
Packard. 

He turned to the youngster again. 
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“You say that you met him on the 
tenth floor of the Brixton Building. 
Do you remember whose office it was?” 
“No, I don’t remember the name,” 
said the boy. : 

““Wasn’t there'a name on the door?” 
continued Packard. 

“J don’t know. ‘The door was open 
and this man was standing in the door- 
way. When I stepped off the elevator 
he met me in the corridor and gave me 
that package.” 

“Then the office this man came out 
of was right opposite the elevator, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good!” cried Packard triumph- 
antly. .‘ That ‘confirms my theory, in- 
spector. The office this man came out 
of was net Dupree’s.” 

“Not Dupree’s!”’ cried the inspector 
and the postmaster in a breath. 

“No, sir. -The office this man came 


qut of was directly opposite the eleva-— 


tor, as the boy says. Dupree’s office is 
situated on the other side of the build- 
ing, at the end of the turn in the cor- 
ridor.” 


“And what does that discovery 
mean?” asked the inspector, plainly 
puzzled. 


“Tt means just this: You were ask- 
ing me a few minutes ago how this fel- 
low could have known about Sutton, 
the girl, and the money-orders—how he 
could have worked that wallet trick? 
Well, I’ve solved the problem. I only 
had a theory before; but now I’ve con- 
firmed it. 

“The office this fellow came out of 
when the boy saw him is on the tenth 
floor of the Brixton Building; so is 
Dupree’s. The windows of the two of- 
fices face each other. There is enly a 
narrow air-shaft between. You noticed 
that air-shaft, postmaster, when we were 
in Dupree’s office. It being summer- 
time, beth those windows. were wide 
open and the man in the other office 
could hear anything that went on in 
Dupree’s place. 

“This man was in that other office on 
the day of the murder. He saw Sut- 
ton enter the wine-agent’s rooms and 
_ heard him tell Dupree about the mistake 
with the money-orders. He heard the 
Frenchman reply, in a loud, angry voice 
that he wouldn’t help Sutton rectify 


_her to save himself. 


and glanced over the contents. 


“men. 
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the error. He heard Sutton plead with 
the old man, and heard the old man re- 
pulse him. Then he saw the girl and 
the post-office clerk exchange whispers, 
after the wine-agent had retreated into 
his private office, angrily banging the 
door after him. 

“Perhaps he couldn’t hear what those 
whispers were about; but from the fa- 
cial expressions he could guess that the 
girl was sympathizing with Sutton. He 
knew that the girl’s name was Miss 
Morgan, for he may have heard the 
wine-agent call-her by it. 

“He waited at the window -until he 
saw the bookkeeper and. the girl leave 
the office and then he knew that Dupree 
was alone. He stepped out of his room 
and areund the bend in the corridor, 
came upen Dupree suddenly, killed him 
with the syringe containing the deadly 
poison, and lifted his wallet. 

“Then he hit upon the plan of turn- 
ing what he had heard to geod account. 
He took the pictures out of the wallet, 
trang fer a messenger-bey, and sent the 
wallet to the post-office money-order 
clerk, telling the boy te say thatit had 
come frem Miss Morgan. By this means. 
he hoped to throw spspicion on the girl, 
thinking that Sutton would squeal on 
That’s my theory, 
inspector.” : 

“And a darned good one,” exclaimed 
the chief of the detective bureau en- 
thusiastically. “T think —you’ve just 
about hit it right, this time, Packard. 
We'll make out a good case against this 
fellow. We've still several matters to 
clear up yet, however. The principal ~ 
thing we've get to find out is the secret 
which has caused this fellow to go 
around in disguise.” : 

A policeman here entered the office 
with a cablegram. 

The inspector tore open the envelope 
‘Then: 
he uttered a sharp exclamation. 

“ Here’s a rare piece of luck, gentle- 
Listen. to -this,” he said. “ This 
cablegram is from the chief—of police 
of Paris. It:is addressed to me and it 
runs: : —= 


“Arrest on sight Pierre Gaston, 
fifty-eight years old, six feet tall, _ 
heavy build, weighs ‘about two hun- 
dred pounds, scar_on forehead, gray 
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_ hair, straight and close-cropped. Bald 
on top of head. Gaston escaped from 
Devil’s Island a month ago. Was 
serving life term there for murdering 
a Paris citizen five years ago, by. in- 
jecting cyanide of potassium. Have 
just learned he has sailed for New 
“York. Is a desperate character. 


- “ That settles it,” went on the inspect- 
or triumphantly. ‘‘ Now, we know this 
fellow’s secret and why he killed Du- 
pree. You'll notice that Dupree was 
- killed in the same way as this French 
Citizen the cablegram speaks of—by an 
injection of cyanide of potassium. So 
you escaped from Devil’sIsland, did you, 
my hearty? Well, you won’t escape from 
where we're going to send you, for you'll 
go to the electric chair now, as sure ‘as 
shooting.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE CONFESSION. 


In the death-cell at Sing Sing a man 
sat awaiting the summons to the Great 
Beyond. In another room other men 
silently went about the grim task of pre- 
paring and testing the electrical ap- 
-paratus which was to send a soul into 
eternity. 

- Every inmate of the quiet prison felt 
a sense of heavy oppression and gloom, 
for all knew that an execution was to 
take place that day within those grim 
walls. 


The doomed man did not weep nor — 


indulge in loud exclamations of fear. 
He sat crouched in a corner of his cell, 
his head bowed in his hands, a look of 
dumb despair on his evil countenance. 

A French priest entered the — cell, 
treading almost noiselessly. 

“ My son,” he said gently, “the time 
is growing very short- now. Will you 
not confess?” 

The man slowly raised his head and 
replied: —‘‘ Yes, father, I will confess. 
I killed. Paul Dupree. Now that death 
-stares me in the face I am prepared 
to tell the truth. I am not afraid to 
die.. I would rather die in the electric 
chair of these accursed Yankees than 
go back. to. Devil’s  Island—better a 
speedy death than a living tomb.” - He 
shuddered as he spoke the last words. 
“Five years ago I killed a man in 
- Paris,” he went on.“ It isn’t necessary 
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to tell why I killed him; it is enough to 
say that it was deliberate murder. It 
was easy to kill him. I just took a - 
hypodetmic syringe, filled with a deadly 
poison, and gave him an injection while 
he slept. Phe police thought that the 
poison I used was a solution of cyanide 
of potassium, but they were wrong; it 
was a subtle Indian poison which -kills 
instantly. 

“Well, I was caught and the crime 
brought home to me. My lawyers man- 
aged to get my sentence commuted to 
imprisonment for life on Devil’s Island. 
They thought thereby that they were 
rendering me a great service. I thought 
so, too, at the time. I soon realized my 
mistake. 

“Tt is not an easy thing to escape 
from Devil’s Island; but I contrived 
to accomplish it. In the dead of night, 
just one month ago, I got away from 
that hell upon earth and managed to get 
passage to America. 

““T had a friend in New York named 
Henri Picaut. ‘ One-Arm Henri,’ they 
called him in Paris. Picaut had the 
reputation of being the most daring 
crook in France. They made it so hot 
for him, though, that he had to come 
over here. 

“As soon as I landed in New York, 
I hunted up Picaut and found him. I 
asked him what he was doing for a liv- 
ing and he whispered to me that he had 
a big scheme on hand—a scheme to 
bunco several hundred Frenchmen liv- 
ing in America. 

““Tt was an ambitious plot, involying 
large sums. To work it Henri had to 
pose as a person of great respectability. 
He hired an office in the Brixton Build- 
ing on the tenth floor. It was at his 
suggestion that I went to work for him. 
I was out of funds and Henri promised 
me a rich haul, so I consented. That 
was an unlucky step for me. 

“TJ had disguised myself with a wig 
of long, black hair, and I thought that 
my secret was safe. As luck would have 
it, however, Picaut’s office was just op- 
posite to the office of Paul Dupree. 

“J didn’t know Dupree and I didn’t 
think he knew me. Several times [I no- 
ticed him regarding me from the win- 
dow of his office as I sat in Picaut’s 
place engaged in writing fake circulars. 
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“J didn’t pay any attention to him. 
I thought he was merely looking out of 
curiosity. I didn’t think that he recog- 
nized me. As a matter of fact; 1 don’t 
think. that he did know who I was— 
then. He simply fancied that there was 
something familiar about my face, but 
he couldn’t just place me. I have since 
learned that Dupree was an intimate 
friend of the governor of Devil’s Island, 
and probably during his visits. to the 
prison he had noticed me there. 

“That was enough to make him sus- 
picious, but he wasn’t sure. When he 
had seen me at the prison my hair was 
gray and close-cropped. Now I wore 
a heavy-mass of long, flowing black hair. 

“One unlucky day, when I happened 
to be walking briskly along Broadway, 
a gust ef wind lifted my hat from my 
head. I tried to catch it, but I was too 
jJate. When I put my hand to my head 
I was horrified to find that my wig had 
disappeared along with the hat. 

“T was hurrying away, trying to get 
to cover befere the change was noticed, 
when I turned and saw that I was being 
pursued by a young photographer. I 
tried to get away from him, but the fel- 
low followed me persistently and finally 
managed to get a snap-shot of me. 

“Tf I had had that deadly syringe 
with me then, that photographer never 
would have developed those negatives; 
but luckily for him I had left it in my 
room. 

“T knew then that somebody knew 
my secret; but I didn’t at the time sus- 
pect Dupree. Still, I was very careful, 
and when I went back to Picaut’s office 
I took care to let down the shades. 

“J didn’t know that Dupree had any- 
thing to do with that photographer un- 
til the next morning, when I heard voices 
in Dupree’s office, and, looking through 
a hole in the shade, I saw to my horror 
that Dupree had a visitor, and that that 
visitor was the photographer. 

*T saw the photographer hand over 
the pictures to Dupree and I saw Du- 
pree give him some money. And then 
I knew the truth. Dupree had seen me 
on Broadway without my wig and had 
recognized me positively. He had hired 
this photographer to get a picture of 
me and was going to send it over to his 
friend, the governor of Devil’s 


Island. 
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“Instantly my mind was made up. 
Dupree must be done away with before 
he could notify the authorities. Those 
pictures must be taken from him and 
destroyed. So I awaited my chahce. 

“Later that day I heard angry voices 
in Dupree’s office, and looking through 
the hole in the shade again I saw Sut- 
ton, the postal-clerk, having an angry 
argument with Dupree, and I listened 
to every word. I thought then how easy 
it would be to murder Dupree and throw 
suspicion on this young postal-clerk. 

“You shudder, father! It is-a re- 
volting story, I know; but IT am de- 
termined to tell you the whole truth. [ 
saw the postal-clerk whisper to the 


* young woman. I had heard Dupree call 


her Miss: Morgan. I could: see by the 
look in her eyes that she was sympathi-- 
zing with him. ~The court between the 
windows wasn’t a very wide one. 

“J waited until Dupree was alone in 
his office, then I crept out of ours,. 
around the corridor, opened -Dupree’s 
door as noiselessly as possible and, be- 
fore the wine-agent could utter a sound, 
I had plunged the dagger-like end of 
the syringe into his back. He died in- 
stantly. 

“Then I took the wallet from his 
pocket and hurried back to Picaut’s 
room. There I abstracted the photo- 
graphs from the wallet and sent the 
leather case, with two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, to Sutton at the post- 
Office. 

“JT didn’t know Sutton’s name, but I 
told the messenger-boy to give the pack- 
age to the money-order clerk and to say 
that it came from Miss Morgan. 

“JT did not think that Sutton would 
hold his tongue about. that- wallet. I 
thought he would try to save himself by 
informing on the girl. 

“When I read in the newspaper that 
Sutton was arrested I congratulated my- 
self that I was safe. At first I was sur- 
prised to see nothing in the papers abouts 
the messenger-boy incident; but I soon 
guessed the truth. Sutton was keeping 
silent out of loyalty to the girl. He be- 
lieved the girl guilty, and therefore he 
would not say how he had obtained pos- 
session of that wallet. 

“My plans were working even better 
than I expected. My only fear then was 
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that the girl would have a talk with 
Sutton and protest her innocence; that 
she would deny that she sent that wal- 
let and that he would believe her and 
break his silence about how’ he got the 
thing. Then the police would find the 
messenger-boy and learn from him that 
it was I who hired him and I would be 
in great danger. 

“IT went to see the messenger-boy, de- 
termined to scare him into keeping his 
mouth shut. To my horror, I found 
that the youngster had left the service 
and I could get no trace of him. 

“To avert the danger that threat- 
ened me, I determined to get the girl 
out of town before she could have a 
talk with Tom Sutton. I dare not go 
to her myself; but I sent Picaut, bid- 
ding him tell her that he was a friend 
of Sutton’s and that to save the postal- 
clerk she must run away. 

“That plan worked. Then I remem- 
“bered with horror that that newspaper 
photographer might still have the nega- 
tives of those pictures in his possession, 
and while they existed my secret was 
not safe. = 

-— “JT would have sent Picaut to the 
Mirror office to get the films and all 
-would have been well, but Picaut had 
left town suddenly. The police were 
on-his track and he was forced to run 
away. 1 therefore had to go to the 
Mirror piace myself, and that proved to 
be my undoing, as you know. 

“That lawyer fellow Packard was al- 
teady on my track. What he didn’t find 
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out he guessed. It is marvelous how 
he did it. Thus I was caught.” 

“ My unfortunate son,” said the priest 
brokenly, ‘‘my unfortunate son! The 
burden of your sins is heavy upon you.” 

“I am repentant now, father,” re- 
joined the man. “I am not. sorry to 
die, though. It seems that even without 
Dupree’s help the French authorities 
have discovered that I was in New York. 
Probably I should have been caught and 
sent back to Devil’s Island, even if I 


had not murdered Dupree. I would 
tather die than go back.” 
* a * * * 


While the wretched man was making 
this confession at Sing Sing another 
scene was being enacted at the home of 
Marjorie Morgan:in New York. 

Marjorie had a visitor, Mr. John 
Saunders, erstwhile bookkeeper of the 
late Mr. Paul Dupree. 

“Miss Morgan,” the bookkeeper was 
saying, ‘““I have come to try my luck 
once more. I know that you are too 
generous to bear ill will for the trouble 
I have caused you. You have obtained 
much unenviable notoriety in connection 
with. that horrible affair. Your name is 
on every tongue. Why. not change that 
mame and take mine?” 

For reply the girl raised. her left 
hand,-on the third finger of which a 
ring flashed merrily. 

“JY am going to change my name,” 
she said softly, “ but I am not going to 
take the name of Saunders.” 


END. 


A VISITOR. 


I SOMETIMES smoke a pipe with him 
When twilight shades begin ; 

if I had done the opposite,. 
The Man I Might Have Been. 


. . t 
He never with misfortune met; 


Men hail him 


with acclaim ; 


He shows me‘all the gold he makes, 
The glory and the fame. 


2 But is he any happier 
When all is counted in? 
Just one man knows, and he won’t tell— 
The Man I Might Have Been. 


McLandburgh Wilson. 


BY WAY OF THE BLIND ALLEY. 
BY EDGAR FRANKLIN, 


- The surprising step Detective Bridger took in connection with the Rockhaven robberies. 


HE man who runs a detective agency 

is in the same boat with the man 

who conducts a grocery store—when de- 

mand lifts up her voice he must respond 
with alacrity or lose business. 

Wherefore Bridger, whose up-town de- 
tective bureau was. fast building for it- 
self a more or less extended reputation, 
did not feel- entirely pleased when, at 


the end of a hard day, this telegram ar- 


rived: 


Kindly come at once, or send thor- 
oughly competent man. 
FRANK R. Marsianp, Rockhayen. 


« Marsland’s identity, of course, was 
hardly shrouded in mystery; he- owns 
nearly half of Rockhaven, that long- 
established suburb of New York. He is 
a wealthy and conservative person, is 
Marsland—but why on earth, at six 
o'clock in the evening, did he want a 
detective, and on a hurry call at that? 

Bridger pondered over it until the 
striking of the clock aroused him. He 
stood upon his feet with a scowl. 

Palpably, he could not neglect the 
call; but he wished that his fame as an 
astute detective had not traveled to Rock- 
haven—or at least not until he had re- 
cuperated from the long work in -con- 
nection with the Beavers case. 

But Marsland had sent for him and 
he must go. He left word with the of- 
fice-boy to take the reports of such out- 
side men as were yet on post, and made 
for the train. 

And at half past seven he was pressing 
the button beside Marsland’s door. 

Marsland is a person who has ever 
shunned the vices of hemming and haw- 
ing and cultivated the virtue of direct 
and’ vigorous attack, which is probably 
the reason that he collects rent in so 
many sections of Rockhaven. Within 
two: minutes he was seated beside 
Bridger, and he had hardly dropped the 
detective’s hand when his even voice be- 
gan to tell the tale. 


“You were probably a bit astonished 
at so hurried a summons, Mr. Bridger? ” 

“A trifle.” : 

“T believed, however, that it was un- 
wise to let another night pass without 
putting the matter into competent hands. 


. 


You have read nothing of our trouble up _— 


here? No, I thought not. We've been 
trying to keep it out-of the papers. The 
matter which is worrying us is sap 
a second-story burglar!” — 
“The ordinary article?” 
“Very likely, but a little more eras 
than the ordinary, I believe. However, 
we've had enough of it. Several ef the 
gentlemen who have suffered met in my 


office late this afternoon, and we agreed — 


that it would be better to call in- you— 


or some one like you—and see if the nui- 


sance can’t be stopped. “The matter was” 
given into my hands, to be managed as 
quietly as possible—and here you are.’ 
“ You’ve been robbed yourself?” 
“Not as yet. No, the first sufferer, 
I believe, was Cushman, whose house is 
at the far end of Vine Street here. That 
was about three weeks ago. The burglar 


entered - while the family was down- . 


stairs at dinner, removed about ‘seven 
hundred dollars’ worth ef small jewelry 


~ 


and vanished. The theft was not dis-— 


covered until about half past eight. 4 
“And the burglar? ue 
“ There was no sign of him. We noti- 
fied our apology for a police force, but 


they were utterly unable to obtain the — 


slightest trace. After two or three days 


we were forced to believe that the man— 


had contrived a clean escape and most 


of us, barring Cushman, were preparing — 


to forget the robbery altogether. 

“ Then, Mr.. Bridger, a house five 
doors this way, was entered in the same 
manner and at the same hour, and a 
quantity of small stuff renmeved!” — 


“And they found no trace this time?” — 


“ Only the footprints, where: the bur-— 


glar had jumped from the porch-roof. 
After two days, 


re pee was 
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rebbed—after-another three, Macintosh’s 
heme was fairly rifled. On Saturday of 
last. week the Episcopal parsonage was 
entered during the early evening, and 
_ Mrs. Bradshaw’s- diamonds removed ; on 
Monday of the present week the upper 
‘part of Wilson’s home was entered a lit- 
tle after seven, and a mew assortment of 
jewelry stolen. That is all, up to date, 
and we feel that the time has come to 
put a stop to it!” 

“Well, I should think so,” Bridger 
observed dryly. “ All this daring work 
has. been done without an effert on the 
part of your police to offer an obstacle?” 

“Not quite that, perhaps, but our 
force here is neither large nor Eee 
larly brilliant.” 

Fhe private. detective grunted softly 
and thoughtfully. 

“ Tet’s see, now. The robberies were 
alk committed early in the evening?” 

“Practically all between seven and 
eight—just about this time of night.” 

“ And the man is supposed to have en- 
tered and left by the second story win- 
dows?” 

“At the rear of the houses. 
part is undoubted.” 

“ Undoubted? Why?” = 

“Because in—yes, in every case his 
footprints have been found on the grass 
at the back of the house.” 

““And traced——” 

“Only to the sidewalk on the side 
street, or to the rear fence of the grounds 
as the case happened.” 

“So that is as far as your police force 
saw fit_to investigate?” smiled Bridger. 

“To all intents and purposes. Dan- 
vers, the head, asked innumerable ques- 
tions and made a great time searching 
for clues. Up to the present, he has ac- 
complished absolutely nothing.” . 

“Well —that frequently happens,” 
mused Bridger. Then he looked up 
abruptly. “ But surely, Mr. Marsland, 
some one somewhere has seen some trace 
of the robber, beyond those footmarks?” 

“That is precisely what we do not 
know. On the evening of the second 
burglary, a coachman caught sight of a 
man with a bundle, on Bell Street, the 
one behind this. He looked at the fel- 
low rather curiously, with the result that 
he hastened away. ‘he coachman fol- 
lowed, and the man took to his heels. 
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“ “Yn a minute or two, I understand, it 
was a pell-mell race down Bell Street. 
After a block or two, the man with the 
bundle dived into the blind alley beside 
Seely’s old house, and slammed the gate 
after him. When the coachman was able 
to open it, the alley was empty.” 

“Blind alley? What sort of blind 
alley?” 

“Why, it is merely a passage beside 
the empty Seely house. The dwelling 
has never been completed, owing to See- 
}y’s death, but when they were building 
it, the intention was to have an alley run- 
ning throwgh to the yard, for tradesmen 
and so on: Since Seely’s death the back 
part of the lot has been sold, and the 
other end of the alley simply boarded 
up.” 

“To the top of the alley?” asked 
Bridger incredulously. “How high is 
it, and how is the man supposed to have 
vanished? ” 

“ The alley is but one story high—the 
house runs out over it on the second 
floor. As for the boarding at the rear, 
there’s merely a high fence, perhaps six 
or seven feet.” 

“So that the man, of course, climbed 
over and pursued his way?” ? 

“Probably.” 

“And nothing more has been seen of 
suspicious-looking people?” 

“Only Danvers’ own 
Marsland tartly. 

“What was that?” 

Marsland sighed with even more im- 
patience. 

“Well, on—let me see. 
night Macintosh’s place was robbed, 
Danvers set out to scour the town. An 
hour after the robbery, he succeeded in 
locating 2 man, also with a small bundle, — 
who was hurrying along Chandler Street. 
He followed him for a time, missed him 
and picked him up again, three or four 
blocks from here. He was about to ac- 
cost the man, when he walked imto- the 
side gate of Professor Gorman’s grounds 
and disappeared. Danvers went im as 
quickly as péssible, but there was no sign 
of him.” 

““Wheréupon the clue was dropped?” 

“You don’t know Danvers,’ snapped 
Marsland. “ He made his way to the 
house and demanded that he be allowed 
to search the premises. He had same 


clue,” said 


Yes, =the 
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words with the professor himself as to 
the propriety. of the act, but in the end 
Gorman allowed him to proceed. And, 
sir, Danvers went through the place from 
end to end, frem the top of the-house 
to the bottom, out through the hot- 
houses and the aquarium to the stables, 
and even finished up in the loft of the 
carriage-house ! ”” 

““Which was 
mented Bridger. 

“Which was a piece of unqualified 
asininity!”’ retorted Marsland. ‘‘ Few 
speople beside Danvers would have -had 
the assurance even to imply in the 
vaguest way that Professor. Gorman 
could be harboring a criminal.” 

“But why is this Gorman so immacu- 
late?” 

Marsland snorted frankly. 

“You are evidently unacquainted with 
Rockhaven’ss people, Mr. Bridger. For 
one thing, the professor is seventy-six 
years of age! For another, he is the 
wealthiest man in town, or very nearly 
so. For a third, his reputation as a man 
and a naturalist extends all over the 
country. He lives in his flowers and his 
animals! His heuse is almost the hand- 
somest in the town!”’ 

Bridger leaned back and laughed. 

“Well, it’s a little far-fetched, 2’ll ad- 
mit, to try to rake in a scptuagenarian 
scientist, where second-story burglaries 
are concerned—but I think your Dan- 
vers was justified in a way, nevertheless. 
Of course he found nothing in his 
search?” 

“ He found nothing.” 

“Um. And has anything e/se been 
- seen of gentlemen with bundles? ”’ 

“ce No.” 

“And Danvers has been unable to 
learn anything from his various investi- 
gations? ”’ 

“According to his own story. He 
seems to consider the matter dropped.” 
Marsland’s voice was distinctly angry. 
“Well—there you are, Mr. Bridger. 
There’s your case. We are willing to 
pay whatever is reasonable—or even 
more—to have this confounded pest ap- 
prehended. It’s injuring the town as it 
js. Numerous people are on edge, and 
one or two of my tenants actually talk of 
leaving Rockhaven unless it can be 
stopped. Why, some of our citizens are 


quite proper,” com- 


the trouble occurred.” 
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positively having dinner served uptstairs 
in the bedrooms for the sake of having 
a constant eye on the sécond floor.” 

Bridger, having nothing — at 
found some difficulty in subduing the 
amused chuckle which rose to his lips. 

“Just what do you expect me to do, 
Mr. Marsland, at this-time?” he asked 
thoughtfully. 

“Capture the man, if “it’s a physical 
possibility !”’ 

““He may be in Mexico by this time. 
The last robbery occurred on Monday, 
you say, and this-is. Saturday.” 

“sHe didn’t leave for Mexico after 


the first—or the fifth—attempt, Mr. 
Bridger!” - 
“True.” _Bridger’s. smile was not 


quite free from sheepishness, in face of 
the pointed comment. «-‘‘ Well—T’ll see 
what can be done, sir. I will-call te- 
merrow cn the people who- have been 
visited, or this evening, if you prefer 


it. I’ll lookover the ground and hear 


what Danvers and the coachman have 
to say—and do what I can. It’s im= 
possible to promise much more than that, 
you know. I wasn’t on the spot when 


“JT understand, Mr. Bridger. 
go ahead, then, in your own way, and 


stake,, 


Well—_ 


be assured that we’ll make it well worth — 


your while, more particularly if yeu suc- 
ceed in catching the rascal.” 

“Very well. But a? Bridger ¥ was 
standing now; and his face wore a frown: 
“But I wish that it might have been 
possible for me to be at a little closer 
range with one of the robberies. J——” 

A faint crash of glass interrupted him. 
Marsland sat up suddenly, and Bridger 
looked questioningly at him. 

The sound had seemed to come from 
above, but the direction was most in- 
definite. The detective smiled. 

“Ts he visiting you now, Mr. Mars- 
land—and taking the windows with 
him?” 

Marsland was out of his chair. 

“Tt’s more or less absurd, I presume,”’ 
he said, walking to the door. “‘ But I’m 
going up to investigate that racket. One 


of the servants has broken something, 


” 


I suppose, or 
He was out of the room and ascending 


the stairs. Bridger, smiling slightly, sat : 


down and waited. 


He was not long in suspense. = Some 
three or four minutes later Marsland’s 
voice came excitedly from the head of 
the stairs. 

“Mr. Bridger! 
up here, please!” - 

The detective left his chair with a 
bound and made for the stairway. Three 
steps at a time, he rushed for the second 
floer—and on the landing stumbled into 
Marsland’s arms. 

“He’s been here!” 

“What!” 

_- Yes, sir, while we were talking about 
him!” Marsland. gaught his breath. 
“Somehow, he must have become fright- 
ened and tried to leave in a hurry. He 
brought down the curtain-pole in the 
tear bedroom and it smashed - straight 
_ through the sash!” 

“Tt could not have been one of the 
servants?” 

“There is no one on this floor. 
Mr. Bridger, I’ve been visited, too.” 

“But what has he taken?” 

“That I don’t know as yet.” Mars- 
land turned back quickly. ‘ Come along, 
_ Mr. Bridger. We shall doubtless learn 
within a minute or two.” 

He led the way into the large rear 
bedroom, Bridger close at his heels, and 
- turned on the lights. 

The place was in confusion, as re- 
garded bureau drawers and closets. On 
the floor lay an expensive set of furs— 
by the window a beautiful mink coat. 
Marsland darted for a half-opened 
drawer, and triumphantly fished out a 
red leather case. 

““Mrs. Marsland’s jewels!” 
“He missed them!” 

“You're sure?” 

“Yes.” Marsland, having opened the 
case, Closed it again with a snap. “ They 
are all here, but———” He turned to the 
dressing-table- “ By Jove! Her watch 
and -a broech are gone!” 

“Anything else?” 

Marsland looked around quickly. 

““Not that I -can see at the moment. 
- But, Bridger 

“Then we'll get after him!” 

The detective was already half out of 
_the window. Before Marsland’s ‘voice 
had died away, he stood on the roof of 
the rear porch, and there the owner of 
the house joined him hurriedly. 


Mr. Bridger! Come 


he cried. 


- 
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No, : 


-from here he went: 
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Bridger was looking about. 

“Tt he left by that window—as he 
must have doné—the chances are that 
he walked straight to the edge of the roof 
here, for he couldn’t have taken a corner 
of the house.” He suited the action to 
the word. “ From here he must have— 
dropped. ‘Are you coming, Mr. Mars- 
land?” 

Before the other could quite compre- 
hend his design, the detective had swung 
himself easily over the edge of the porch- 
roof. For an instant he hung by his 
hands; then dropped lightly to the 
ground below. 

It was rather an effort for Marsland, 
but he followed without hesitation; and 
having recovered from the shock of the 
drop, he stood beside Bridger. 

The detective. was bending low, in the 
faint light from the street lamp at the 
corner, shining between two of the de- 
tached houses, and examining the 
ground. 

“He landed here, too, as sure as 
you're born!” he announced. “And 


Crouching still, Bridger made his way 
straight across the lawn to one of the 
cinder paths. A satisfied exclamation 
escaped him. 

“T wasn’t wrong, Mr. Marsland! 
Here’s where he struck the path. Can 
you see?” 

“Hardly.” 

“And from this point, he made for 
the rear of the grounds:” 

Marsland followed again, as the other 
hurried down the path. At the hedge 
he paused. 

“ Well, this is the direction our man 
took, fast enough, Mr. Marsland. I pre- 
sume he crossed that open lot and made 
for—whatever street it is over there.” 

“ Bell Street.” 

“Where the first man was seen with 
the bundle ?”’ 

se Yes.” 

“Then, by Jove, we'll follow him! 
In which direction is the blind alley?” 
“Up there, two or three blocks.” 

Bridger scratched his head. 

“It’s poor assumption, I suppose, and 
he may have taken exactly the opposite 
direction. But, it being the only hint we 
have to work upon, we’re bound to use 
it! ”? 
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He pushed through: the hedge and 
held the bushes apart for Marsland. 
Side by side they ran across the vacant 
building plot, and reached the -Bell 
Street sidewalk. 

“ Down there, is it? said Bridger. 
“We'll just stroll along hurriedly, as it 
were, so as not to attract the attention of 
the gentleman, should he happen to be 
about.” 

Marsland, forgetful of his velvet 
smoking-jacket and hatless condition in 
the mild. air, gave excited assent, and 
they steered a course down Bell Street. 

The thoroughfare was not closely 
built up, and the few residents were 
mostly at the evening meal. For a block, 
then, they encountered no one, and 
Bridger, at the crossing, growled under 
his breath. z 

“It’s as deserted as the Salrara Des- 
ert!” he said. “If the fellow went the 
other way ts 

“Who's that ahead?”’ 

Bridger strained his eyes. With some 
difficulty, he described a hurriedly mov- 
ing form on the next block, going in 
their direction. 

“Give it up!” he said. ‘‘ However, 
we il overhaul him. If his conscience-is 
clear, he'll permit it. If if isn’t, he'll 
run!” 

Their pace was quickened, and the 
sound of their steps rang out sharply 
on the still evening air. 

And that sound had its own result, 
for under a gas lamp the man ahead 
turned for a minute, seemed to survey 
them—and broke into a full run! 

“Spotted, by thunder!” cried Bridg- 
er and gathered himself for the chase. 

In a moment both men were flying 
madly along Bell Street—and the other 
more madly, a block ahead. For ‘some 
three hundred feet, the distance between 
them neither lessened nor increased. 
Bridger was pushing his strong-muscles 
to greater effort, when—the man disap- 
peared. 

One 


instant he had been there, 


clearly discernible in the street light; the — 


next he was gone! 

“What the——” 

“The blind alley beside 
house!”’ panted Marsland. 
in there!” 


At the same instant the noise of a 


Seely’s 
“He’s gone 


£ 
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slamming ‘gate reached them. They 
bent low and raced ahead, and after a 
few seconds they stood before a solid 
wooden gate. 
“Fhis- it 2” 
moment. 
“ Yes.’ = 
Crash! The detective’s broad shoul- 
ders came against the thick“boards. An- 
other mighty crash—and the old bolt 
gave way before him! : 
Into the black alley Bridger rated 
headlong. Marsland came close behind. 
Now, it waquld have been impossible 
for a child to slip past them in the nar- 
Tow. passage; yet they reached the far 
end -and found themselves before the 
wooden fence—and —the light from 
Bridger’s match revealed nothing at all. 


Bridger turned for the 


“He went over —with a rush, all 


right!” The detective was pulling him-. 
self to the top, and with a terrible effort 
Marsland followed suit. : : 

Together they squeezed through the - 
narrow space and drepped to. the other 
side. : 
Here they found another vacant plot, 
partly dug for new building operations. 
Bridger took a quick survey and hur- 
ried on—and at the sidewalk of the next 
street he stopped. 

“You see that gate?” he demanded 
breathlessly, peinting across the street, 
and some few hundred feet farther on. 

“Yes, of course. It is——”— 

“Well, a man in rather light clothes 
went in there just now, and he was go- 
ing like a streak of greased lightning!” 

“ But—— 

Bridger was off again. Across the 
street he dashed, and straight through 
the gate. Head down, he made up a_ 
dark path, pausing for-an instant here 
and: there to light a match, examine the 
sand and grunt his satisfaction. 

Marsland, expostulating faintly, was 
still _ well behind when the detettive.. 
brought up sharply. His head had al- 
most collided with the substantial side 
wall of the house within the grounds. 

“Mr. Marsland, ” said Bridger, in-a 
whisper, “ where are we now? ” 

“In Dr. Gorman’s grounds! That’s 
what I have been trying to tell you.” - 

“The professor’s, eh? That’s a funny 
coincidence, isn’t it? Then Fl tell you 
something.. The man we eee a ‘= 


> 
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verily believe it was the man who broke 
into yeur house—came through that al- 
ley, cressed the lot, came in here and up 
the. path—and. went straight through 
that door into Professor Gorman’s 
house!” 

“““ Nonsense,’ sir! » 

*““There is no nonsense about it. 
in there now!” 

“But, my dear fellow!” cried Mars- 
land. “Professor Gorman iw 

“I don’t care if he’s an angel with 
wings!” said Bridger energetically. 
“That crook is under his roof, and I’m 
going to get him!” 

“But I can’t permit it. The pro- 
fessor has been greatly annoyed by Dan- 
vers. What will he say to me——” © 

“Nothing at all,” replied the de- 
tective, “if you remain here and out of 
sight.” : 

He turned and made for the front of 
the house, and  Marsland ~ followed 
closely. He rang the bell and a maid 

«opened the door. 
“Ts the professor at home?” queried 


He’s 


__ Bridger. 


At the sound of his voice a very old, 
very benevolent, white-haired man ap- 
peared from the study in the rear. 

“IT am Professor Gorman.” 

“T am a private detective—my name 
is Bridger. May I search your house?” 

A momentary gasp of sheer amaze- 
ment, and much of the benevolence dis- 
appeared. 2 

“Hang you, sir! Is my -house sup- 
posed to be a harbor for criminals? You, 
Mr. Marsland. 


“Mr. — er— Bridger believes, you 
know. 
“IT don’t believe anything. I know. 


The burglar who has been operating re- 
cently in Rockhaven is just now under 
your roof, professor. How long he'll 
remain theré, if we spend the evening ar- 
guing the question, I cannot say. He’s 
here, however, at this moment, and I 
should very much appreciate your kind 
and immediate permission to search for 
hin : : 
“My good man! My dear Mr. Mars- 
land!” stammered the professor. _‘* I— 
why, I hardly know: 

“Tf he’s not an utter born fool, he’ll 
be gone again in two or three minutes,” 
Bridger suggested. 
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The professor shook his head angrily. 

“Then go on with your search, sir, 
and I shall accompany you.” 

Without hesitation, Bridger walked 
straight to the rear of the house. - Un- 
complimentary as it may have been, he 
ran quickly threugh the library.  Noth- 
ing was revealed. 

He tried the door at the rear; it 
opened under his hands and showed a 
long alleyway of green foliage and flow- 
ering plants. This, then, was the hot- 
house. 

Bridger stepped down and walked the 
length of the place, glancing keenly un- 
der the benches. 

He feund nothing whatever—the view 
actoss the fleer was unobstructed, and 
no place existed for the hiding of a man. 

At the end another door met him. He 
opened it without pause and strode into 
the professor’s aquarium. It was an odd 
apartment to be found in a dwelling. 

About the sides were glass tanks, filled 
with fish ef many kinds. A deep pool 
at the far end held a pair of seals, and 
beside it a shallow, muddy enclosure 
showed some half dozen alligators of 
different sizes, big and little, motionless 
and sleepy. 

For the moment Bridger stared around 
curiously, and the professor, noting* his 
interest, smiled benevolently again. 

“You are astonished at my collection, 
sir? Those seals were brought down 
from Bering; I have wonderful success 
with them. The ’gators, too—what do 
you think of them?” 

““They’re beauties, I suppese,” 
Bridger. “ All alive?” 

“Oh, no. The two larger ones are 
merely skins upon. frames. That one 
died befere I had had him a week, I’m 
sorry to say. The big fellow ever there 
was breught north in 1889. He died 
about seven years ago. The small one 
to the right 

But Bridger had returned to his mut- 
tons. He cut off the professor’s amiable 
discourse with a nod, and looked about. 
Across the aquarium, a man was working 
at one of the tanks, and the detective 
called out: 

“Has any one been in here within the 
last five or ten minutes?” 

“Eh? No, sir.” ‘The man looked up 
in astonishment. 


said 


. 


“Sure about that, are you?” 

“Why, yes, sir.” : 

“It’s curious, then,” muttered Bridger, 
turning back. “From the general ap- 
pearances of things in here and what I 
saw outside, I’d have been willing to 
swear that that fellow came in by the 
side door of this very room.” 

The professor interjected a smiling, 
incredulous “Tut, tut”; Marsland 
wagged his head deprecatingly. 

Bridger, however, was still uncon- 
vinced of his error. Scowling thought- 
fully, he stared about the place; there 
were no nooks or crannies which might 
have held the fugutive, but 

“ Professor!” he said suddenly. “ Just 
when did that big alligator die?” 

“It was—er—seven years ago last 
April, I think.” 

“Then—here, you come back!” - He 
extended a finger toward the servant, 
who had edged toward the door. ‘“ Just 
keep him here, Mr. Marsland!” 

Wondering, Marsland moved “toward 
the man and blocked his exit. Bridger 
took to doing surprising things. 

Very rapidly, he threw -one leg over 
the railing of the alligator enclosure and 
stepped in; he jumped to the side of the 
great ’gator and seized him bodily! He 
tolled the empty skin over without cere- 
mony—and a little man in groom’s ‘livery 
rolled out! : 

He was furiously red and streaming 
with perspiration; his breath came in 
gasps and his eyes were wide and fright- 
ened. One hand instinctively went to 
his side pocket. 

And Bridger’s hand reached the pocket 
first. With a quick twist he produced 
a small gold watch and a brooch. 

“There, Mr. Marsland! Are those 
your wife’s?” 
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“Well — upon — my—soul!” gasped 
Marsland. “ Yes!” 

“God bless me!” cried the professor, 
readjusting his glasses. ‘‘ James! ” 

“James is the man!” said Bridger 
grimly as he led the little fellow across 
to the others. 

A dramatic pause ensued. The g*oom 
made no attempt at escape; the other 
man stood sullen and silent in the cor- 
ner. After a minute Bridger spoke 
again. = 2 ze 
“One of your employees, professor?” 

“My groom, yes.” - 

“He bears a very striking resemblance 
to.a person whose picture I have seen in 
the Rogues’ Gallery,” commented the de- 
tective. ms 
_ * Well ” he turned to. the captive. 
“You're the individual who has been 
causing the trouble, eh? And, working 
in conjunctien with your friend over 
there, you had about the neatest hiding- 
place in tewn, didn’t you?” 

He laughed shortly. —__ : 

“Nobody under the sun would have 
looked for-you in this house—except, 
perhaps, the scerned Mr. Danvers.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Bridger,” put in 
the professor, “ whatever led you to 
suspect that S 

Bridger laughed again as he tightened 
his gripand walked toward the door. 

“Professor, I see that. you’re near- 
sighted, and I-perceive also that Mr. 
Marsland wears pretty thick glasses. If 
your eyes had been as good as mine, and 
you'd been used to looking for things in 
unlikely places—well, it would have im- 
pressed you as just a little odd, I believe, 
to find an alligator who died seven years 
ago breathing as if he had finished a mile 
sprint at the very top of his speed! 
Wouldn’t it?” 


AN INSTRUMENT. 


A HUMAN heart, this was the instrument _ 

That many, dowered with cunning skill, essayed ; 
Joy fingered it, and Fear above it bent, 

And Sorrow her pale hands upon it laid’ 


Then Anger smote it, and Despondency, 
And Passion swept it with his touch of flame; 
But it gave forth no wondrous melody ; 


Till Love, the masterful musician, came. 


Chition Scollard. = 


SEEN THROUGH A FIELD-GLASS. 


BY LEANDER’ S. KEYSER. 


A long-distance view which seemed to prove that, after all, seeing is not believing. 


H*v= you ever felt the cold chills 


tun up and-down your spinal 


cord? “True, it is difficult to compre- 
hend how chills could be anything but 
“cold” ; yet something must be conceded 
to a popular mede of expression. — 
-Well, that was Robert Mandell’s ex- 
perience as he stood on the high hilltop 
at the -border of the weeds, looking 
through his pewerful field-glass. 

It might be explained here, by way of 
parenthesis, that Robert Mandell was an 
inveterate rambler, and had gone out to 
the aforesaid hilltop on that fair April 
day in the interest of certain investiga- 
tions in natural- history that he was 
carrying on. 

Little-did he think that his scientific 
researches were to be rudely and myste- 
riously interrupted, 

In a sequestered hollow that thrust 
itself like a wedge into the range of hills 
on the opposite side of the wide valley 
stood -a small farmhouse, surrounded 
with the usual complement of outbuild- 
ings. It was perhaps nearly two miles 

_frem Mandell’s post of observation to 
the premises in question. 

For some cause, which he has never 
been able.to explain, he was focusing his 
binocul, pon the little homestead. He 
himsélf. was hidden among the trees and 
saplings of the woodland border in 
which he stood. 

His glass; which had a magnifying 
power of about five diameters, revealed 
the whole scene as vividly as if it were 
only a few rods away. 

-- Then it was that he witnessed a 
tragedy - which made him catch his 
breath in spasmodic gasps, and sent the 
shivers up and down his spine. ‘This is 


the scene that met his — but fas-: 


cinated gaze: 

A man and a woman were standing 
face-to face in the yard at one side of 
the little farmhouse. They seemed to 
be engaged ain a somewhat heated dia- 


logue, for the woman made a number of 
emphatic gestures with her hand. 

The man held a long-handled shovel 
on his shoulder; the bread, rounded 
blade of which could be distinctly seen 
by the observer on the hilltop. He was 
rather young looking, with no beard save 
a dark mustache. The woman’s ‘face 
was young and fair, though at the dis- 
tance Mandell was not able to identify 
her features. 

Suddenly, to Robert Mandell’s  dis- 
may, the man lifted his shovel and 
brought it down with all hhis force upon 
the woman’s head, crushing her to the 
ground. Then he brutally struck her 
again, as if to make sure“his victim was 
dead. 

Mandell gasped and mveeiered inco- 
herently in his excitement, and his frame 
trembled so that for a few moments he 
lost his focus on the terrible tragedy. 

When he again succeeded in getting 
the scene in the field of his glass, the 
murderer was carrying th: woman’s limp 
form on his shoulder up through the 
yard in the rear of the house, while he 
held his shovel in his right hand. 

Rapidly he ran up threugh an 
orchard, then turned to the left, and ‘fol- 
lowed ‘a rail-fence that ran diagonally 
up the slope and partially screened him. 
All the while he was stooping low to 


~ hide himself from possible prying eyes. 


At length he slipped stealthily into a 
clump of bushes at the berder of a 
sparse woodland. Through the network 
of the twigs of the thicket, which was 
not yet covered with foliage, Mandell 
could see what the man was doing—dig- 
ging a grave in which to bury his vic- 


- tim and hide the evidences of his crime. 


As he worked he glanced around at 
intervals in a nervous way, as if he 
feared detection. 

Mandell was so overwrought with ex- 
citement that he could hold the glass to 
his eyes only by a supreme effort of his 


\ 


will. -However, he resolutely continued 
his espionage till the man dropped his 
victim into the cavity he had rs and 
began to shovel in the earth. 

Then Mandell looked around erefal: 
ly, both with and without his binocular, 
to make sure he would be able to iden- 
tify the spot where the tragedy had oc- 
curred and the body buried. 

Yes, it was the homestead in the little 
hollow almost directly south of him, and 
on the opposite side of the valley. He 
felt certain he could not be mistaken as 
to the locality. The summit on which 
he stood was familiar to him, too, for he 
had made more than one excursion to it 
in days gone by, on account of its com- 
manding position. 

Then he drew out his watch, and noted 
that it was within a few minutes of ten 
o’clock. 

Flinging the strap of his field-glass 
about his shoulders, he ran-as fast as he 
could; down the steep hillside to the 
nearest farmhouse. He soon found the 
owner, whom, fortunately, he knew. 

“ Mr. .Wasner,” he said breathlessly, 
“T’ll give you five dollars if you will 
take me to tewn as quickly as you can. 
Something terrible has happened, and I 
must see the sheriff at once. I can’t tell 
you now what it is. All I want is to 
be driven to Banford post-haste.” 

“ All right, Mr. Mandell,” the farmer 
agreed, repressing his curiosity. “IU 
have the boy take you. Here, Mike,” 
he called to his half-grown son, -“‘ hitch 
up Fanny in the light buggy, and drive 
Mr. Mandell to town. And be quick 
about it!” 

It was only three miles, and in a little 

more than half an hour Robert Mandell 
reached the sheriff’s office, and was tell- 
ing his story to that astounded function- 
ary. A little later Mandell, the sheriff, 
and three other officers were driving 
rapidly along the country road toward 
the scene of the tragedy. 
_ Their way first led over a high di- 
vide, then down into the broad valley 
across which Mandell was gazing when 
he witnesssed the slaying of the woman. 
. “Yonder is the hilltop, Mr. Tomp- 
kins, on which I was standing when I 
saw the. woman murdered,” said Man- 
dell. 

“Ah! I see,” the sheriff answered. 
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A drive of a couple of miles up the 
valley brought them to_the lane leading 
up to the premises they were intent on 
visiting. A. previous inquiry from a 
neighbor elicited the information that™ 
the name of the farmer on whom they 
were to call was George Harding. 

It was an anxious moment for Robert 
Mandell and the officers as they drove 
up to the little frame house, for they. 
did not know what kind of a “reception 
might be accorded them. —— 

“Be ready for any emergency, men,” 
the sheriff commanded. “No telling 
what will happen nen ae east 
what we are about.” — 

The men_ set their feet “put their 
hands on their revolvers, and, led: by the 
sheriff, walked quietly up the path to 
the house. 

As they came near a man stepped out — 
of the side door and stood lookiag at his 
visitors with mute inquiry om his face. 
No fear was depicted there. He simply 
gazed quizzically at the men, nene of 
whom were dressed like officers of the 
law. = 

“T think that’s your man, Mr. Tomp- 
kins,” Mandell whispered te the shertft. 
“ His general appearance agrees with 
that of the man who committed the 
crime. Act. quickly, officer.” _~ 
“ Hold up your hands, Mr. Harding,” — 
the sheriff commanded, covering the fel- 
low with. his revolver, while the other 
officers did the same. 

The man’s hands were promptly lifted 
above his head, while his face grew 
ashen, and he cried, “Are you a band of 
robbers?” —_ 

Just then a woman came fining to 
the doorway, uttering a little cry of<con- 
sternation. : 

The officer spoke out sternly: “ Hands 
up, madam!” an injunction that she did 
not hesitate to obey. when she saw the 
revolvers pointed at her. 


“What does this hold-up mean?” 


Mr. Harding quavered, seeming to think 
that his visitors were a gang of brigands. 

“’m-sorry- to be compelled to place 
you under arrest, Mr. Harding,” an- 
swered the sheriff, stepping forward and 
slipping a pair of handcuffs on the man’s 
wrists. ‘I think, too, to make: safe, I’d 
better take this. lady in custody as well. 
Is she your wife, Mr. Harding?” 
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« "She is,” the man replied, his face 
going white and red with apparent 
amazement: ‘‘ What in the world am I 
arrested for, Mr. Tompkins ?: I—I'm a 
law-abiding citizen.’ 
~ As he spoke, the fash on his face was 
certainly one of pure astonishment, not 
of guilt. - Mandell could not help won- 
“dering at the innocent expression. He 
surely did not look like aman who would 
commit even a trifling wrong, to say 
nothing of a capital crime. 
However, the officer was accustomed 
to the simulation. of innocence, and 
would not allow himself to be diverted 
from the performance of his duty. 
“You shall know in good time, Mr. 
Harding,” he said, somewhat grufily. 
“When we've made an examination of 
the premises we shall doubtless have 
abundant evidence of yeur crime. 
~ “George,” turning tosone of the offi- 
cers, “you may remain in charge of the 
prisoners while the rest of us look about 
and make an investigation. Now, Mr. 
Mandell, tell- us" Just where ts=—the-— 
event: took place.” 
- "Tt must have been right here,” Man- 

dell replied, looking abeut in a slightly 
puzzled way; “‘right at the side of the 
house, only a few feet from the path; 
at about this point, I should say. -I re- 
member the path distinctly.” 

‘The officer proceeded to examine the 
lawn and path, even going down on his 
knees in his search for blood spots. —Be- 
ginning at the point indicated, he moved 
around in widening circles till he had 
covered nearly the whole area of the side 
yard. 

All the while Mr. and Mrs. Harding 
were watching the performance with 
wide-eyed wonder. If they were guilty 
of a capital crime, the penalty of which 
they must have known to be death, they 
certainly were adepts at disguising their 
feelings. 

Presently the sheriff rose, and came 
back to Mandell, saying: 

“T find nothing incriminating here.” 
--“ It’s very strange,” rejoined Mandell. 
“But the proofs may have been removed 
between the time-of committing the deed 
and that of our arrival.’ 

“ But there’s no sign of any conflict 
having taken place on the lawn.” — 

“Yes, that is odd,” Mandell admitted. 
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* But come, Mr. Tompkins ; I'll lead the 
way up to the copse yonder.” 


“In the name of God, what are you 


looking for, men?’’ Mr. Harding broke 
in at this point. “Surely you. don’t 
mean to accuse us of a foul crime!” 

“You shall know about that in good 
time, Mr. Harding,” parried the sheriff. 
“Where can we find a couple of 
shovels? ” 

“Yonder in the wood-house,’’ —Mr.* 
Harding replied, without a sign of re- 
luetance. 

Followed by the sheriff and two of the 
other officers, Mandell led the way up 
the hillside in the rear of the farm build- 
ings. When-they came to the corner of 
the orchard he was puzzled for a few 
moments by a peculiar circttmstance; the 
rail-fence ran longitudinally acress the 
slope instead of diagonally, as he had 
supposed. But perhaps viewing it at a 
distance made it appear so, he reffected. 

They followed the fence till they came 
to a thicket at the border of a small tract 
of timber. This must be the copse in 
which the woman’s body was surrepti- 
tiously buried. ~ Mandell’s pulses 
throbbed hotly as he approached the 
place, which now seemed to him to have 
an uncanny atmosphere about it. 

The sheriff and his men pushed into 
the copse and began to examine the 
ground at the spot pointed out to them 
by their guide. To their surprise, they 
found the earth everywhere covered with 
dead leaves and grass and small bushes 
and briers. No fresh dirt was to be 
seen; no signs of any excavating having 
been done; not a leaf, not a grass spear, 
not a bush or brier in the whole thicket, 
which was only a few rods square, had 
been disturbed. 

All the bushes were firmly rooted, and 
bore no evidence of ever having been 
dug up. ‘The searchers went carefully 
over every foot of soil. 

At length the sheriff pulled himself 
out of the copse, and looked at Mandell 
as if he doubted the latter’s sanity. 

“What do you make of it, Mr. Man- 
dell?” the sheriff inquired. 

“Tm teetotally beaten!” Mandell 
admitted, mopping his forehead with his 
handkerchief. ‘I was sure I could lead 
you right to the spot. Yonder is the 
hilltop across the valley where -I- stood 
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and saw the whole tragedy. 


Z : 


How could 
I-have been mistaken!” — 

“And you plainly saw the deed?” 

- “TY would take an oath that I,saw it 
as clearly as I see you now.’ 

“ There’s no other thicket on this hill- 
side, is there?” 

“None whatever,” looking around. 
“This simply must be the thicket in 
question. You can see for yourself that 
this is the little hollow directly south of 
the hill on which I was standing.” 

“Your glass is a good one?” 

“ First-class. None better made. I 
would vouch that it wouldn’t play me a 
trick. Even a poor glass could not make 
a man see what I saw. It’s utterly in- 
explicable.” 

“ Well, we'll go over the whole ground 
again.” 

They did, but it was of no avail; 
there was not a scintilla of evidence that 
even a blade of grass had been un- 
naturally displaced in the entire copse. 

It was mystifying beyond measure. 
Mandell simply went hot and cold when 
he reflected on it. 

Could he have been the victim of an 
eptical illusion? Or was it mental. hal- 
lucination? He could accept neither al- 
ternative. 

It was impossible that his‘optic nerve 
could have conjured such a scene as 
the one he had witnessed through his 
glass. Nor was =e subject to mental 
vagaries. 

But what was the meaning of the mys- 
tery? It was humiliating, too, to have 
his good judgment and even his sanity 
suspected by the officers, who, he fan- 
cied, looked at him curiously. 

They went back to the house and 
questioned and cross-questioned Mr. 
Harding and his wife: 

“What were you doing between nine 
and ten o’clock, Mr. Harding?” the 
sheriff asked. 

“Twas plowing in the field just over 
the shoulder of the hill,” the man re- 
sponded promptly. 

“How long were you there?” 

“All forenoon—from breakfast till 
dinner.” 

“Were you at the house at all during 
the forenoon?” Mandell put in.- 

“No, sir; I stayed in the field from 
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‘about half past six this morning till my 
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wife rang the _dinner-bell- at _ twelve 
o’clock.”? 

“Have you had your dinner yet?” 

“Yes, sir; just finished eating as you 
drove up to the house.” 

“ Could you have seen the house from 
any point where you were plowing?” 

“No, sir; the field is on the other side 
of the little ridge yonder.” 

Then the sheriff turned his “battery of 
questions upen Mrs. Harding. 


“Were you_here at the house all the - : 


forenoon, madam?” he asked. 

“T was,” she replied promptly, look- 
ing him firmly in the eyes. = 

“Did anything unusual occur during 


the foreneon?” — = 


“Nothing at. all—at— least, noth- 
ing that I saw. Why do you ask?? 2 

“ Never mind that, Mrs. Harding. If 
I didn’t have good reasons, I wouldn't — 
be troubling you with these questions.” 
_“ Did- you have any visitors during . 
the forenoon? ” Mandell eee 

“None whatever.” 


“ Are you sure? ” a 


AS sure as 1 am of any own. exist- 
ence.’ 

“Mrs. Harding: look me directly in 
the eyes, and answer me this question,” 
Mandell said, eying her keenly: “ Didn't 
you see a man and woman standing here 
in your yard a little before ten o'clock — 
this forenoon?” 

“J did not, sir,” the woman replied i in- 
most positive tones, looking her ques- 
tioner unflinchingly in the ‘eyes.. 

“Do you think a man—and woman 
could have been standing here —— _ 
your seeing them?” 

“T think not, sir. I was S Wecking in 
my dining-room and kitchen all fore- 
noon, and, as you see, the doors and 
windows open toward ‘this side of the 
house.” * 


“What were you Seo between cnine 


and ten o'clock? ”” 

“JT was baking, sir. It's my- baking 
day. At that time I must have been — 
making my. pies, for I had them in the 
oven a few minutes after ten o'clock. 
You see, I always look at the-clock when — 
I put my pies in noe oes SO as to- 
know: se 

“Ves, of course, Me Harding. 
While you were making your pies, ine 
what direction were you facings 3 


— 
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"This way, sir. 
yourself. My kitchen table, on which I 
always knead and roll my dough, stands 
right before this window. So I must 
have been facing toward the window, 
and no person could have been out here 
in this part of the yard without my see- 
ing him.” 

No amount of — -cross-questioning 
could shake the —couple’s~ testimony. 
Moreover, there was.an air of verisimili- 
tude about all their statements that car- 
ried conviction. 

~ “TI have one more request to make to 

you, sheriff,” said Mandell. “‘ Leave 
your officers here in charge of the prison- 
ers, and go with me to the summit of 
the hill. yonder where I was standing 
when I saw the tragedy.” 

“ Very. well, sir,” replied the officer. 
* Suppose we go at once.’ 

On the distant hilltop Rebert Mandell 
soon fecused his binecular en the little 

- farmhouse. on the opposite slope. 
- As he looked threugh the eye-pieces 
he gave a start. [hen he held up the 
glass, turned the knob to a the 
focus, and looked again. 

A mutter of surprise broke from his 
lips. -Was he bewitched or crazy? 

He wiped the outer prisms. of the 
field-glass. _ He also rubbed his eyes. 
Then-he looked again. 

“What's: the matter, Mr. Mandell?’ 2 
the sheriff asked gravely. 

- “Jt seems to be the place, and yet it 
doesn’t look-quite natural,” the rambler 
~ admitted reluctantly.. “There are the 
hollow, the winding lane, the little frame 
house, the orchard above the farm build- 
ings, the copse at the edge of the woods 
—but—but, hold ! the fence runs straight 
across instead of diagonally, and the 
slope is*steeper than it appeared to be 
this forenoon, and the whole scene- is 
laid out on a much smaller scale; and, 
well! _I can scarcely believe my eyes, 
for I remember now that the whole hill- 
top as I saw it this morning was covered 


with forest, whereas the summit I’m now. 
looking at is entirely denuded of trees. 


Well, Mr. Tompkins, I confess that I’m 
baffled, _dumfounded. I don’t know 
what to say. I can’t be sure of the iden- 
tity of the place where the fearful crime 
was committed.” 

“Look up and down the valley and 


You can see for 
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see if there’s io other place that corre= 
sponds,” the sheriff requested. 

“ There’s none,” Mandell declared, 
after a careful reconnaissance. “ You 
might as well go back and release your 
prisoners, so that innocent. parties will 
not need to suffer under an unjust 
charge. _ Let us keep the matter quiet, 
too, until the mystery is cleared up.” 

This was the course pursued. The 
next forenoon Mandell was busy, but in 
the afternoon hé made his way to the 
hilltop that now held so much weird 
fascination for him, and found the 
Harding place looking precisely as it 
had on the previous afternoon. 

He went home baffled and perturbed 
beyond measure. For the first time in 
his life he found himself in*the presence 
of a real mystery—one to whese solution 
he could find: no clue. 

A few days later the daily papers of 
the city rang with the news of the dis- 
appearance of a woman, for whem 
search had been made in vain. The last 
time she had been seen in her home she 
had declared in a fit of anger that she 
was going away, and would not return 
till evening; but she had given no hint 
as to where she intended to go. 

Comparing dates, Mandell found that 
the day of her disappearance was the 
very day on which he had witnessed the 
terrible tragedy on the hillside. She had 
left home at about eight o’clock in the 
morning, which would have givens her 
time to go into the country seme miles 
before ten. 

Mandell wondered whether there 
might be any connection between the 
two events. 

The atmosphere of mystery surround- 
ing the tragedy he had seen through his 
field-glass hung like a pall over him. 
He was haunted by it day and night. It 
destroyed all his enjoyment in his scien- 
tific excursions into the country. 

Some days later he found time for a 
ramble, and was drawn almost irresisti- 
bly toward that fateful hilltop. 

It was a little before ten o’clock when 
he reached the elevation, the hour at 
which, a few days prior, he had been an 
involuntary spectator of a capital crime. 

Leveling his glass toward the south, 
and looking sharply into the eye-pieces, 
he uttered a cry of consternation, and 
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the binocular almost fell from his nerve- 
less hand. ‘Then he looked again. 

This time his glass revealed the exact 
locality in- which he had witnessed the 
tragedy! For ten minutes his glass was 

‘glued upon the landscape, which he in 
spected in every detail, knowing that he 
could net be mistaken as to its identity. 

Presently his eyes grew weary with the 
strain, and he dropped his glass to his 
side, ‘and teok several turns about the 
woods fer relaxation, 4nd to work off 
something of his everwrought emotions. 

When: he again lifted his glass and 
loeked threugh it, what was his amaze- 
ment to find that the scene had changed 
back to the presaic little farm of the 
Hardings! 
and feund the time a few minutes after 
ten. 

For several days he repeated the ex- 
periment on the hilltop, and made the 
follewing strange discevery: | Frem 
about half past nine to ten o’clock in the 
forenoen his glass revealed the scene of 
the crime; at all other times the little 
Harding farm. 

What did it meane 
tery on, mystery. What was it? Optic- 
al illusion or mental hallucination? Was 
the strange phenomenon in the glass, 
or in his eyes, or in his brain, or in the 
landscape? 

While he ruminated, a thought 
flashed into his mind. He hurried home 
and laid plans for carrying his investiga- 
tions into a new field. 

Before sunrise the next morning he 
had left the city behind him and was 
clambering up the steep ridge to the 
south of the one he had been infesting 
for so many days of late. Mile after 
mile he trudged along the top of the 
range, stopping every few minutes to 
scan the landscape on both sides. 

It need not be said that he was vio- 
lently tossed about between hope and 
fear. He had a theory; would it Pes 
proven true or false? 

A few hours of toilsome jogging 
along brought him to the top of the 
ridge directly above the Harding place. 
First he leveled his glass northward 
upon the hilltop that had introduced 
him to the mystery he was now trying 
to clear up. The towering summit had 
the familiar air of a well-known friend. 
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He glanced at his watch. 


Here was mys- = 
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Then he turned southward, and sent his 


gaze across the valley toward the tall ~ 


range of hills on the opposite side. 

An exclamation burst from his dry 
lips, and-a shiver went threugh his 
whole frame, causing him to tremble like 
a leaf. Do you ask why? 

Yonder, on the other side of the val- 
ley; Jay the scene ef the tragedy he had 
witnessed.. Even with the naked eye he 
recognized it, and when he fixed his glass — 
upen it every feature of the- -landscape 
was brought out with the utmest dis- 
tinctness—the “hollow, the house, and 
other farm buildings, a little yard, the 
orchard, the rail-fence running diago- 
nally up the slope, the hilltep crowned 
with tall. ferest.trees, and. the fateful 


cepse where the bedy had been surrepti- 


tiously buried. 
He was looking directly southward. 
Several miles to the northeast day a 


-broad, beautiful. lake that sparkled in 


the sunshine like a sapphire gem. 


“T’ye solved my problem,” he mut- 


tered, trembling with excitement ; 


* solved it, too, on scientific principles.”” : 


But he meant-to make sure, for he 
wanted facts, not theories. 

A few hours later he had crossed = 
second valley, clambered stealthily up 


to the oppesite heights, and crept almost — 


on hands and knees through the woods- 
down to the thicket, which he had reason: 
to believe contained an assassin’s e5 
secret. 

His blood ran hot and cold by turns 
as he examined the spot. 
only a few minutes’ inspection to furnish 
indubitable proof that his judgment was 
correct—an excavation had been made 
not many days before in the thicket. 


His next step was to hurry to town - 


and request the sheriff and his helpers to 
examine the thicket. This was done at 
once, with the result that the bedy of the 
missing weman was exhumed, and the- 
real murderer brought to the bar of - jus- 
tice. 

It was another case of a crime -com- 


‘mitted through jealousy and anger.— At 


the trial, in which Robert Mandell was 
one of the principal witnesses, the law- 
yer for the defense put this question to 
him. 


“ How do you account for your seeing 


this tragedy through . your ——— 


It required — 


. 
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you 
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Mr. Mandell, when you were standing 
“on a hilltop so far to the north?” 

“In this way,” Robert Mandell re- 
plied, with # good deal of assurance: 
“The silvery lake, the position of the 
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sun, the state of the atmosphere, the pe- 
culiar topography. of the- landscapes, all 
combined at that particular spot and 
hour of the day to produce a mirage of 
special distinctness.” 


The New Neighbor Across the Hall. 


BY MARTIN M. FOSS. 


“The astounding tale told by the stranger, with its sequel that fell on the mystified one like 


a bolt from the blue. 


J WAS deep in a reverie by the grate 


fire in my bachelor apartments 
when there came a soft knock on the 
8 (0) 5) careers : 
~Perhaps I had been dozing, for I did 
not hear the footsteps on the stair; but 
T had no sooner reused myself with a 
cheery “Come in” than I realized that 


“my new neighbor from across the hall 
“was calling-on me. 


I rose, with a definitely fixed picture 
of him in my mind, for though I had 
never seen the man, to my knowledge, 
yet T-had seen his name that day on the 
packing-cases at the door, and there was 
a quality in it—Montague Grant— 
which made me sure of him: ~ 


~ Surely I had heard it somewhere — 


perhaps at the club, or as the author of 
some ‘book or play. At least, I felt con- 
fident that he would be tall and dark, 
‘with thin, aristocratic features, and a 
‘great dignitf of presence. So much did 
I believe in my picture that when the 
door opened softly I knew him at-once; 
for by some strange psychological proc- 
‘ess I had painted his portrait on my 


‘mind exactly. 


~ I bowed gravely, as-he spoke: 


e You will pardon my intrusion upon 
ae 


-He had seemed nervous and embar- 


“rassed as he entered, but he became more 


calm, and smiled-as he came forward in 
“answer to my invitation. 
“ This is,” I said, 
Grant. apie 
He stopped suddenly, in great sur- 
prise, and looked at me in a queer, nerv- 


xe Mr. Montague 


“ous way, hesitating a moment before he 
‘answered. But as I drew a chair to the 
fire, he replied: 


“Yes; but how did you know?” 


“tence as carefully as pessible. 


I explained my simple deductions 
with a little pleasure; for I have a cer- 
tain pride in» my ability to diagnose 
incidents which often perplex other peo- 
ple—no step on the stairs, therefere he 
must be from the top floor, and he-alene, 
besides myself, lived on the-top: floor. 
_=-He laid-his hat and ceat aside and 
sat down in front of the fire, and for the 
first time I saw deep lines in his face, the 
footprints» of worry, and the nervous 
twitching of his leng fingers teld me 
that he was even new under some great 
Strain, 

“Have you had difficulty in prepar- 
ing your reems fer the night?” I asked. 

I was on the point ef offering “him my 
couch when it occurred to me that this 
neighbor, with whom I hoped to be 
friends, might resent the advance. 

“Yes,” he said. 

- “Tt is trying, but I am sure you will 
find it very comfortable here when you 
are settled.” 

The conversation lagged whenever I 
ceased speaking, and I noticed that he 
gazed blankly into the fire. 

“Why had he come? 

Obviously he had planned to go out 
of doors, from his dress and overcoat, 
and his manner did not show the 
vivacity which I should have expected 
from a friendly caller on his first visit. 

His face grew more troubled, and his 
eyes, deep-set as they were, filled with 
apparent pain. I sympathized with his 
care, which I could see lay beyond the 
mere detail of. settling a pair of rooms. 

I spoke to him, after a long pause, of 
his apparent trouble, framing my sen- 
He an- 
swetred me quickly: - 

“Yes, - there is 


something very 
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srong. That is why I came to you. I 
ceuld not stay alone—did not dare— 
another moment. You may well think 
it strange that a total stranger should 
encroach upon you in this manner.” 

“Not at all,” I said hastily; “ though 
we have never met, we have, and shall 
have, much in common here.” 

“T feel that I must tell you something. 
I must appeal to you to listen patiently, 
and help me a little if yeu can. I am in 
great perplexity — great trouble, I may 
well say—which my mind cannot grasp. 
There is a mystery, something super- 
natural—I don’t knew just what.” 

The prospect of such a tale pleased 
me, I must confess, though I felt keen 
pity for the evident distress of my 
caller. 

“You have guessed who I am and evi- 
dently have never heard of me before, 
which is natural eneugh; for I am no- 
body in particular. 

“Three weeks ago my wife died very 
suddenly. I can’t tell you quite what it 
meant to me.” 

The look of utter hopelessness- and 
pain in the man’s face cut me like a 
knife. I spoke as kindly as I could of 
my keen regret. 

“Yes,” he continued, ‘she died with 
scarcely a night’s warning. I stood the 
strain until they carried her away, and 
then every fiber in my body seemed to 
snap. The doctor sent me to Bermuda, 
but when I reached there a cablegram 
summoned me back to attend to impor- 
tant business. 

“TY could. not bear the thought of 
going to Montclair, for the house had 
been closed; so I have lived for-several 
days at a hotel. Then I learned of a 
vacant apartment here, for I have heard 
of the house often, and I sent to Mont- 


clair for some of my furniture, boeks,; — 


and pictures, 
our——” 

He paused, his mind seeming to stray 
among the images in the firelight—~ 
images, probably, of the woman who 
had shared -his life, and who seemed to 
have taken with her, in death, all its 
joy—aye, almost all of the life ‘itself. 

I had found, in these same lights and 
shadows, so much of peace and happi- 
ness. A strange thing, this firelight, 
which shows so many. phases of life, all 


I could not go to our— 
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the-scales of jey and pain, in the same 
evening. I hastily jotted down in- my 
memory that this would make a Sapital 
essay. 

“To-day,” my neighbor continued, 
rousing himselfisuddenly, ‘““I found that 
I must go home—to the house, I mean. 
I planned to go in the afternoon, but 
I was delayed, and it was five o’clock 
before I reached the station. [ found 
myself on my regular train, with the cuss 
tomary faces about me. ‘The familiar- 
ity of it all tortured me beyond words. 

“T could not shake off the idea that 
I was going home; that my wife would 
meet me at the ‘door, as she always did. 


I tried to think clearly ; _ “yet. Twas 
haunted with the joy which one feels — 


in awaking from a bad dream. “It was 
not true, my mind said; ‘ Margaret will 
be there!*~ The trial of that ride. was 
worse than anything I can 

The wind howled reughly outside, Tat= 
tling the windews while he talked: The — 
fire settled a little Ee burst with a new 
brightness. . = = 

“From the station = seated rapidly 


to the house, trying to gain control of —— 


myself,” he went on. ‘‘ But as f turned 
into the path I could not give up the 
hope that there would bea light in the - 
window, and that my - wife. would be in. 
her usual chair. : 

“As I rounded the last bend, and 
the house came into view, you can im- 
agine my bewilderment, and the sudden 
rush of joy, as [saw a light.shining from. 
the front window. I almost ran for- 
ward, for an instant, until I- realized” 
that whatever caused the light, the house 
was, for me, barren and dark. I stopped 


_to centrol myself, and then I saw a wom- 


an sitting by the windew. I stared. There- 
could be no doubt—it was my wife.” 
“Your wife!”’ TE cried. ~~ : 
“Yes. Listen! My. wife!” he said. 
“Just as she always sat. I was cooler 
then, for I felt that I must think clearly 
or die. I heard a step behind me, and, 
not knowing what_to- do, I sprang be- 
hind a clump of evergreen trees — 
grew beside the house. 

“From where I stood E could see my 
wife plainly. She had been reading a 


book, but as the step came néafer, she — 


stopped, listened an-instant, and then — 
went to the door. I knew every line of 


her face and figure—every detail of her 
dress; it was surely my wife.” 

“Heavens, man!” I broke 
“What do you mean?” * 

~**T don’t know—let me-tell you all.” 

He spoke in a voice-so tense that I sank 
back obediently. 

“My temptation was to run to es 
but the man whose step I had heard was 
on-the porch now, and in an instant 
passed inside. _I rushed to the window, 
half-crazed. Suddenly he came _ into 
the light, his arm about my wife’s shoul- 
ders——”” 

My visitor stopped, his body~ shaking 
and his face buried in his hands. For 

-a moment he did not speak, and I could 
frame no sentence which did not seen’ 
erude and rough. 

He roused himself. shortly, and with 
his teeth sét and’ hands clenched, spoke 

~three: words: 

“Tt was myself. ~ 

“Tt jumped frem my chair. 

“My God, man! What do you 
mean?” 

It came to me in an instant that~ he 
was insane, yet there was no evidence of 
an unbalanced mind in either his face or 

~ mnanner of speech. 
‘As I live and am befere you,” he 
said, “ I saw myself there, my arm about 
my wife’s shoulder. It was no delusion, 
no trick of the mind—nothing but a 
bare fact. 

“There I was. -We—or they—went 
up-stairs together. I remember the cool 
glass against my face; fer I had come 

close to the window. I shook from head 
te foot,-and then, coward that I am, I 
ran back to the station, caught a train 
for the city, and here I am. At least, I 
think so—am I?” - 

As he ceased speaking, great waves of 
chill swept through -my body. The 

>man’s mind must have left him. — His 
great grief, and the strain of the famil- 
iar trip to Montclair, had tricked his 
brain. Psychologically, it was very sim- 
ple; yet his tone, though intense, was 
very. low, and there was no evidence of 
raving in his words or manner. For a 
long time, so it seemed, te me, he did 
~ not- speak. aise, rising suddenly, he 
said: . 

“Don’t mention this” sir. 


in. 


I am sure 
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stay alone. I feel stronger now. To- 


morrow you may beable to help me, but. * 


to-night we can do nothing. Good 
night.” es 

He held out his hand, and efose L 
could frame one of the thousand ques- 
tions which whirled through my mind 
he gathered up his coat and hat and 
passed out of the room. 

I stood, fairly stunned, wanting to 
tun after him; to force him back into 
his chair until I could learn the truth, 
and--help him out of his—his what 
should {I call it? 

TF heard my door shut, and then I sank 
back into my seat, and for a long time 
sat staring into the dying fire. Grad- 
ually my mind cleared, as I rooted out 
one fallacy after another until I formed 
a working basis. 

Obviously, I- reasoned, the case was 
one of a psychological nature. The pic- 
ture which had tortured him for nearly 
an hour so mastered his mind as to 
completely blank all else. Yet he had 
been conscious. of material objects about 
him which I judged to be real. All in 
all, this did not satisfy me. 

The strength of character and mental 
force which the man had shewn, his abil- 
ity to brace himself. under what was to 
him a strain of awful reality made it un- 
tenable. I discarded insanity as an 
impossible theory, and tried te abanden 
the psychological idea. 

When TI did this, however, it left my 
mind but ene solution—the man was 
right. Yet, how could that be? It was 
absurd. And then I would mutter to 
the coals: 

“Perhaps, after all, such things do 
happen. I don’t believe in them, but it 
may be. I can’t say that they do occur, 
but I can’t say that they don’t.” 

Suddenly, as I sat gazing at the whi- 
tening reds of the fire, a thought struck 
me which made me sit up very quickly. 

The man. was in evening dress! 

For a moment I was staggered. Ob- 
viously my new neighbor was a practical 
jeker; perhaps a man who knew my 
weakness for such cases as he had pre- 
sented, through some common friend at 
the. club. 

Evidently there would be a sequel to 
this joke, running through many months, 


you. = understand why I could: ue: ed years, which would find expres- 
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_ sion in meaning glances and smiles as I 
entered a room, or in_ es thrusts at 
my credulity. 

I. went over the man’s talk, every 
word of it, and tried to recall his ex- 
pressions. He «was plainly agitated 
when he entered, and, though I had 
watched him closely, he had never, as I 
recalled him, abandoned the nervous, 
worried look. If I had been tricked, it 
was by an actor of rare ability. 

“Montague Grant,” I muttered. I 
could think of no professional actor by 
that name. 

Again I settled down for calm reflec- 
tion, trying to shake off this last train of 
thought, but every proposition was quali- 
fied with the words, 
true.” 

Granting that it was, what a night 
of suffering he had befere him. There 
would be no comfort in the wind and 
storm which are so dear to me. [I felt 
that the disorder of his rooms would 
fairly reflect his mind. 

If it were not true—my heart sank 
within me, for I have a little pride in 
my dignity of manner and position— 
what a warmth of laughter he must be 
holding back, or else he was even now 
in a corner at the club, where he was 
going over the story fer perhaps the 
twentieth time. 

That part I could settle. I rose 
quickly and started for the door; but, 
half-way there, I paused with a new 
idea. = 

I had not heard him enter his room 
nor his step on the stair. Could my 
mind have been too confused to receive 
messages from my ears? 

Nervously I paced back and forth, 
until I heard a step coming up the 
stairs. It paused at the opposite door an 
instant, there was the click of the latch, 
and the door closed. I know not 
whether pity or wrath was uppermost im 
my soul. 

To soothe my mind before retiring— 
for I was now determined to await de- 
velopments—I picked up a book. Scarce- 
ly had my mind settled, however, to the 
level of another world, as the volume 
led me away from the thoughts of the 
evening, when I heard my neighbor’s 


door open suddenly, and a sharp rap-on- 
mine followed. es 


“Tf his stery- is, 


the: evening, as 
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I rose, startled... A  thick-set, florid 
man of about fifty years of age bustled 
in, his face very red; and his manner™ 


indicating great excitement. 


“My name is Grant. 
to-day: 

“Pardon me,” I broke in. decidedly, 
“but I have met Mr. Grant.” 

The man tecoiled _a little. 

“T don’t understand. Iam Grant. 
Never saw you before, but I axe. been 
robbed.” 

I felt a sudden giddiness, aad was 
obliged to catch hold on the table for 
support. - 

s You—(Crant-orébbed | ” J gasped. 

shes 
could go in a man’s pocket—money, jew- == 
elry, curios, and the Lord knows what — 
else. Haven't you heard a sound in my 
room? I ‘ear-I left my door-unlocked 
when I went out to dinner.”-— = 

Gradually my senses came back. to ‘me. 
I recalled the =p I had heard, early in 
I read, supposing it- to 
be a servant or an expressman; I re- 


Jost moved in 


called, too, the absence of footfalls-be-—— 


fore my first caller came, the evening 


dress, the silence “after the door had 


closed. 
. My new caller was talking excitedly. 

“Vou didn’t hear a sound?” — 

** No,” I answered, truthfully ‘enough. 

ss Nor see anybody? ” 

“Yes, T-saw a man, tall and. dark, 
with deep dines in his face. aa took him: 
tobe you.” 2 

“ Thunderation! ” cried the other. — 
“ Why didn’t you ask him who he was?” 

- “ Why should I have? He was im eve- 
ning clothes.” 

“ Would you know him f = saw 
him? 22 2 

F think $0,” is ane 

“All right. I’ notify the police. — 
Perhaps we can get him yet.” _- oe 


I sank into: my chair, my strength ut = 


terly gone. 1 knew my clues would be 
useless after the hour that had passed, 
and then, too, 1 dared not tell my story. 
There are tales enough about meat the 
club eS 

Anyhow, I am. glad. that I happened 
to be in my room when my caller 
came, for I have a few-books and trin- — 
kets which I love and which it would” 


“pain me cote to lose. 


“Everything of value= that 


O you want a larger salary? 
=~ — ¥ou reply, “.Of course, would a hun- 
gry man eat? What a foolish question! ” 
Yes, but do you really want more, or 
are you just wishing? 
~ Do-you know there are plenty of men 
- who earn nine or ten dollars a week who 
might, be getting that number of dollars a 
day—if they really wanted it?- 
© Are you one of them? ~~ 
W. W. Scott was, for at 26 years of age 
he was earning exactly $9 per week. One 
: day came the realization of how foolish it 
was for an able-bodied man to be grinding 
away at that price. Then he wanted 
~ e, and to get it, enrolled with the 
#4 ‘International Se Schools for 
_ the Electrical Course. _ 
_ That gave him money-earning knowl- 
edge, and almost immediately he obtained 
a position as an electrician’s helper. He 
says: “From that time I was steadily ad- 
vanced until, three years ago, I established 
a business for myself. My present earn- 
ings are about $4,000 a year. I attribute 
: my success to the International Corre- 
‘spondence Schools.” 
’ Mr. Scott’s address is 56 —— Street, 
é _ Cambridge, Mass. 
_ Another man who wanted more and got 
ass is Oswald C. Drechsler. At the time 
Mr. Drechsler enrolled for the I. C. S. 
Toit Designing Course, he was a pattern 
weaver, drawing about $9.00 a week. This 
is his story: 


; Mills, Maynard, Mass., 
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MEN WHO WANTED MORE— 
AND GOT IT. 


BY VICTOR FORTUNE. 


The story of workers who grew tired of grinding away at nine ahd ten dollars a week and wanted 
. more, and with the help of the International Correspondence Schools were 
enabled to earn that number of dollars a day. 


“Tam now a designer in the employ of 
Assabet 
and have increased 


the American Woolen Company, 
my three times what 
they 
method is the best in the world for any 


earnings to nearly 


were. In my opinion the I. C. S. 


young man who is trying to get ahead.’’. 


Mr. Drechsler’s address is Box 851, 
Maynard, Mass. 
MONEY-EARNING POWER 


Of course it is just as foolish to expect 
more without earning it, as it is to be satis- 
fied with little when one may get much. 
And that is the value of the I. C. S. 
Courses: they impart money-earning power 
—and with that backing no man need draw 
a lean pay envelope. 

Read what another Massachusetts man 
has to say, Edward T. Winthrop 
Building, 7 Water Street, Boston, Mass. : 
“The fact that I could advance through 
the I. C. S. was brought to my attention 
when I was employed as a machine hand 
at $1.25 a day, and seeing a life of servi- 
tude ahead of me, I enrolled with the 
Schools.” 

Now, if anyone had told Mr. Luce, 
when he was getting the munificent salary 
of $7.50 per week, what would be the re- 
sult of his enrolment, he would scarcely 
have believed it. That in a few months 
he would become a draftsman at 100 per 
cent. increase; that he would be employed 
by the United States Geological Survey at 


Luce, 
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a further advance; that advance would fol- 
low advance as a result of the I. C. S. 
teaching, until he became a partner in the 
Lombard Company of Boston, and had 
charge of a large number of draftsmen 
and machine designers, would be too great 
a stretch of imagination. Yet that is pre- 
In commenting 
on his success, Mr. Luce says: 


cisely what did happen. 


““T can only say that there is no necessity 


tor ambitious men to remain at the bottom. .- 


There is a way to start right, and my rise 
started upon my enrolment with the I. C. S. 
and to them the credit is given.” 


FOLLY TO BE SATISFIED 


Mr. Luce puts the truth in a nutshell 
when he says there is no necessity for an 
ambitious man to remain at the bottom. 
Not only is there no necessity, but to use a 
homely expression, “ there is no sense in it.” 

What folly it would have been for 
Harvey Brakeman, New Kensington, Pa., 
to have remained satisfied with his work as 
carpenter at $2.50. He wasn’t satisfied, 
and enrolled for the Architectural Course. 
After a few months’ study he was ad- 
telling of his 
Brakeman says: 


vanced. In success Mr. 
“ Following my course in 
the I. C. S., I continued to advance, until 
now I am in business for myself and net 
about $5,000 a year in earnings. I think 
there is no better system of training in 
existence than that of the I. C. S.” 

Lest you should think Mr. Brakeman 
an exception, here is the name and address 
of another carpenter who grew tired of 
$2.50 per day and decided to better himself 
by enrolling with the I. C. S., Alexander 
McLean, 833 East 35th Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. McLean reports: 

“When I enrolled with the I. C. S., I 
could hardly draw a straight line, but I 
now draw plans satisfactory enough to pass 
the inspection of the ‘Tenement House 
Commission. I have been enabled, through 
the help of the I. C. S., to establish a bus- 
iness of my own, and many times my earn- 


ings reach $100 per week. Some of the 
buildings I have erected cost more than 


$100,000.” R 


PROMOTION THE RULE 


These men are examples 
random from the thousands who: have suc- 
ceeded through the I. C. S. During the 
months of April and May, 1906, reports 
were received of 712 I. C. S. men who 
had received advanceméiit or increase of 
salary. Promotion for I. C. S. men is not 
the exception ; 7 zs the rule. 

The I. C. S. prints a book, “ 1001 Stories 


of Success,” telling of a thousand men and ' 


women who have realized their, ambitions 
through the I. C. 5. system; in every case 
giving names and addresses: ‘This book 
has helped thousands to obtain what they 
wanted and will help you. It will be sent 
for the asking. 

Here is the case of a young man in Santa 
Fé, New Mexico, G. A. Collins, 112 San 
While a chainman, Mr. 
Collins enrolled for the Railroad Engineer- 


Francisco Street. 


ing Course. 
with an office of his own. 

“ My earnings 
1,000 per cent. 
Schools to any ambitious and earnest man. 


He is now a Civil Engineer 
He writes: 

increased 
I can recommend your 


have 


The I. C. S. is certainly a wonderful insti- , 


tution.” 

A Colorado man, M. J. Slate, of Fort 
Lupton, Colorado, was a farm-hand at the 
time of enrolling with the I. C. S. His 
present salary as mine engineer is about 
$200 a month. 

James Thompson, 18th Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, 
another example of what the I. C. S. can 
do. While an apprentice earning $6 per 
week Mr. Thompson enrolled 
I. C. S. He writes: “I am now sole 
owner and proprietor of the Philadelphia 
Iron Works, and the volume of my _ busi- 
ness is $250,000 a year. In- my opinion, 
the I. C. S. forms the best institution of its 
kind in the country.” 
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What Mr. Thompson did in Pennsyl- 
vania, M. S. Hasie, Jr., did in a difierent 
way in Texas. After Mr. Hasie had clerked 
for five years, he realized that he might 
clerk for fifty more as far as prospects were 
concerned. In telling his experience he 
writes : 

“Accordingly, I enrolled in the Bridge 
Engineering Course. The instruction en- 
abled me to advance until now I am in 
business for myself, doing last year some- 
thing over $200,000 of work. To those 
whose ambition promotes a desire for 
greater earnings, I could recommend - noth- 
ing better than a course in the I. C. S.” 


Where you live makes no difference to, 


the I. C. S. Every state and territory, 
every county and nearly every town in the 
United States has successful men who have 
doubled, tripled, quadrupled and quin- 
tupled their earning through the I. C. S. 
Apprentices have become Master Mechan- 
ics; Carpenters and Bricklayers, Architects 
and Contractors; farmers’ sons, surveyors 
and electrical and mechanical engineers ; 
bookkeepers, draftsmen; seamstresses and 
domestics, teachers and designers; oilers, 
firemen and helpers—foremen chief engi- 
neers and superintendents. 

They had just one thing in common— 
they wanted more, and got it through the 
L2G. We 


WHAT THE I. C. S. DOES 


How the I. C. S. helps these men never 
ceases to be interesting. . It takes a young 
man like H. H. Baughan, Carrollton, Ga., 
who left his father’s farm at the age of 21 
to work as car cleaner for a street railway 
company, and enables him in a short time 
to become Superintendent of Construction 
at $100 per month. Mr. Baughan writes: 
“My advancement would not have been 
possible without the instruction afforded by 
my I. C. S. Course.” 

The I. C. S. enrolls an apprentice like 
C. V. Boykin, care of Valk & Murdock, 
Charleston, S. C., for the Mechanical 


Course, and helps him to become foreman 
of the Valk & Murdock Iron Works at 
seven times his former salary. Mr. Boykin 
says: “ For any young man who is willing 
to do his part, the International Corre- 
spondence Schools can do no end of good.” 

The question for you is, “ Are you will- 
1 la 

The I. C. S. will take a boy like Walter 
D. Ticknell, 306 Speed Street, Vicksburg, 
Miss., who enrolled for the Mechanical 
Drawing Course before leaving public 
school, and enabled him to become a drafts- 
man and designer at $100 per month. 

The I. C. S. will take a helper in an 
electrical shop like Junior Parish, Box 8, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and assist him 
to become manager of the Municipal Elec- 
tric Lighting Plant, Coffeyville, Kansas, at 
an increase of 350 per cent. salary. Mr. 
Parish says, ‘‘ for this success I am indebted 
to the training and constant encouragement, 
courtesy and assistance rendered by the 
iGO 


ARE YOU WILLING? 


Are you willing to use that training 
and assistance to get what you want? 

The I. C. S. will help a man to change 
his occupation. It takes a man like Walter 
H. Crawford, 218 Union Street, Nashville, 
Tenn., who was a real estate agent, and 
makes him a mining engineer, earning $250 
per month and upwards. 

The I. C. S. takes a man like W. J. 
Bedard, 256 Linden Street, Rochester, 
N. Y., able only to read and write, and- 
assists him to hold responsible positions. 
Mr. Bedard writes: ‘“‘I am now employed 
as Draftsman and Estimator and Superin- 
tendent of Machinery for the largest engi- 
neering concern in this city. When I en- 
rolled I was janitor and engineer in a small 
establishment, and my salary was only one- 
fourth of what it is to-day.” 

The I. C. S. enables a man to.set up in 
business for himself. George C. Leek, 21 
Center Street, New Haven, Conn., on fin- 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGoOsY. 


ishing school enrolled for the Lettering and 
Sign Painting Ccurse. 
“Through this 


He writes: 

instruction I was en- 
abled to establish a business .of my own, 
which has gradually grown until now we 
occupy a two-story building, and have ten 
men in our employ. Last year’s volume 
of business was $15,000. The I. C. S. is 
certainly a great help to young men who 
desire to get ahead in the world.” 

The I. C. 5. takes a machinist like John 
Parkin, 258 Catharine Street, Hamilton, 
Ont., Can., who found it almost impossible 
to advance before enrolling in the I. C. S., 
and shows him how to do it. He writes: 

“T am now doing a business of about 

$9,000 a month, have a factory of my own, 
and all prospects are for a bright future. I 
recommend the I. C. S. to any one wish- 
ing to advance himself.” 
_“It_is because the I. C. S. has helped so 
many thousands of people in all conditions 
and circumstances of life, that it states pos- 
itively that it can help any man to better 
his position and earn more money. 

shes l= Gras 
home-study text books and correspondence 


can do this because its 


courses offer the exact training required. 
They are easy to study, easy to remember, 
casy to apply. 

It can do it because it has had a wide 


International Correspondence Schools, { 
Box 806 W, SCRANTON, PA. | 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which I have marked X 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer | 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Survevor | 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer | 
Building Contractor 
Arehitee’l Draftsman 
Architect | 
Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


| 

| 

| 

Bookkeeper 

| Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 

| Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law for Jus- 

H tices of the Peace 
Illustrator 
Civil Service 

| Chemist 
Textile Mill Supt. 

| Electrician 
Elec. Engineer 

| 


\ Name____ 


| Street and No. __ os 


A BLANK COUPON FOR YOU. 
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and successful experience in placing thou- 
sands of men and women in better positions 
at increased salaries. 
of its Students’ Aid Department, organized 


It can do it because 


for the sole purpose of helping I. C. S. men 
It can do it be- 
cause it is in communication with many 
of the principal employers of the country 
who are constantly applying for skilled 
men. 

Thomas A. Edison, the great inventor, 
says in a recent interview: ‘‘ The world 
It is 
‘The door 
of opportunity is open, as it has never been 
open before, for men who have minds even 


to obtain better positions. 


is searching for men of intelligence. 
searching for them everywhere. 


a fraction above what is necessary for a 
It doesn’t matter 
whether a man be poor or rich, or what his 


routine muscular task. 


color, creed or origin, he has a better chance 
now than if he lived a generation ago; that 
is, if he can bring intelligence to his work.” 

The I. C. S. helps you to get the “ in- 
telligence ’’—the training that you need. 
Training means money, often much money. 
The question is—Do you want it? Do 
you want more? Are you willing to make 
the effort to start? Or would you rather 
work for small wages when you might be 
getting $40 or $50 a week? 

a SWLLES 


AND I CAN’TS” 


Henry Ward Beecher said that there, are 
just two kinds of people—the “I Wills” 
and the “I Can’ts.” The “I Wills” go 
ahead and do things, and the “I Can’ts”’ 
sit around and criticise them. 

Which are you? If you belong to the 
“| Will” family, mark the coupon opposite 
the occupation that you would like to ad- 
vance in, and mail it to-day. 
that it costs you nothing except the price 


Remember 


of the stamp, and puts you under no obliga- 
Mark it at once. This 
simple act has been the means of leading 


jion whatever. 


many situated as you are into the Land of 
MORE. /¢t will lead you. | 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 
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The Wm. Bolles 


\Wandard” 


Se/f Filling 
Se/f Cleaning 


Vi, ountein Fen | Fills Itself 


The "Standard" Self-Filling Pen can be filled at 
any ink-well, anywhere, anytime. To fil 
! *the Standard Pen, open the barrel and after dipping the 
pen in the ink, squeeze the automatic filler. When you 
let go the pen is filled and the barrel is closed. 
. No buttons, humps, caps or extra parts —no valves, 
pistons or twisted rubber to vex or wear. 


No Ink 


Ni) ny = E-— = 
go) _ 


The "Standard" Self-Filling Pen cos‘s xo more than the common 
kind but gives you every advantage of the best fountain pens that have 
gone before. Its extreme s¢mplicity is the reason. ‘There are as few 
parts im the Standard as in any fountain pen ever made, old-style or | 
new. Every Standard Pen and all its parts are gwarantced for two 
years by us and by your dealer. 

THEN WHY FOOL with an ink dropper? Why not write 
today for booklet and name of our nearest dealer ? 


Wm. Bolles Pen Co., 1063 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, O. 
SUCCESSOR TO STANDARD SELF-FILLING PEN CO. 


Fi 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 
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Linen—Glass—China-— Silver 


—EVERYTHING for 
the well appointed table | 
should be washed with 


morte lies 


| The Choicer the article 
lide Cveater the need ol 
PEARLINE’S Gentle, 
| Harmless, yet Effeciive 
way of washing. 
Intelligent “and Thrifty 
women are those: most _ 


Men Swear BY Them—Not AT Them 
THE FASTENER WITH A BULL-DOG GRIP 


Washburne ras. Fasteners: 


There is comfort and utility in their use. 
Look for name on fastener. 


A Key Chain and Ring BSc. Scarf Holders - - 


Cuff Holders - - Bachelor Buttons - 
Little, ~ ese Let Go 
Sent postpaid. Catalogue Free. 
Sold everywhere. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Dept. 89, WATERBURY, CONN. 


“LITHOLIN” 
COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are waterproofed linen. 
Wrinkles and frayed ten im- 
possible, 
Always fresh—always stiff. 
When soiled you can clean them 
in a moment with a damp cloth.! 
All shapes and sizes. 


At collar shops or = us. 
Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
6 Waverly Place, New York 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 
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WELCOME 


Thousands pass through the door every 
year, and learn for themselves just how 
POSTUM and GRAPE-NUTS are made, and 
what they are made of. 


Then they know why Postum and Grape- 
Nuts contain the Brain and Body-building 
materials that make them famous. 


They see pure, wholesome food. 
They see iimmaculately clean «processes. 


YOU are also invited, but if you can’t 
come in person, send your name and address 
for the booklet, «« The Door Unbolted.” It’s 
beautifully illustrated, showing all the steps 
in the manufacture of Postum and Grape- 
Nuts as clearly as good photographs can 
make it, and is next best to a personal call. 


DEPT. B 
POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD., 
Battle Creek, [lich. 


POSTUM 


SC Ym 
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Footwear 


of a 
Gentleman 


THE STETSON SHOE CO., South Weymouth, Mass. AS 


Quality in a Stetson 
Shoe stands out all over it 
—you can see it—you can 
feel it. 

Many men tolerate shoes 
of indifferent quality and 
fit because they think all 
makes are alike. 

Before buying another 
pair, ask to see 


Look at it—feel the 
leather—examine the fine 
stitching. You know you 
are lookingat a better shoe. 
The materials are selected 
for quality—the shoe is 
made for quality—and the 


- shoe shows value that you 


can see at a glance. 

In shapes, leathers and 
quality The Stetson Shoe 
is the footwear of a gen- 
tleman. 


If not at your dealers, write us. 
Style Book Free. 


To the Dealer: We will send a sample line to any reliable dealer wishing to 
take advantage of this advertising and to attract to his store men’s fine trade. 


ACCU CECCCCCEC CCEA NDS aes 
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DUPLEX 


Direct 
from our 
Factory 
to your 


own Home. 
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Let Us Send You this 


‘Two-Horn 


Phonograph 


on Trial 


Double Volume of Sound. 


ERE is the explanation of the Duplex principle: 

H When you hit a tin pan witha stick, which side 

of the tin pan gives forth the noise? Why, both 
sides, of course. 

If you collect the waves from one side of the vibrating 
pan, you get only half the noise. That’s plain, isn’t it? 

Well, the same thing holds true of the diaphragm 
of a phonograph. 

In every talking machine made heretofore, one-half 
of the sound waves were wasted. You got just one-half 
the sound that the diaphragm made—the rest was lost. 

The Duplex is the first and the only phonograph to 
collect the vibrations and get all the sound from 
both sides of the diaphragm. 

Because the reproducer or sound box of the Duplex has 
two vibrating diaphragms and two horns (as you see) to 
amplify the sound from both sides of both diaphragms. 

The Duplex, therefore, gives you all the music pro- 
duced—with any other you lose one-half. 

Compare the volume of sound produced by it with 
the volume of any other—no matter what its price—and 
hear for yourself. 


Purer, Sweeter Tone. 


UT that is not all, by any means. 
B For the Duplex Phonograph not only produces 
more music—a greater volume—but the tone is 
clearer, sweeter, purer and more nearly like the original 
than is produced by any other mechanical means. 

By using two diaphragms in the Duplex we are able 
to dispense entirely with all springs in the reproducer. 

The tension spring used in the old style reproducers 
to jerk the diaphragm back into sition each time 
it vibrates, by its jerking pull roughens the fine wave 
groove in the record, and that causes the squeaking, 

uawking, harsh, metallic sound that sets your teeth on 
edge when you hear the old style phonograph. 

In the Duplex the wave grooves of the record remain 
perfectly smooth—there is nothing to roughen them 
—and the result is an exact reproduction of the 
original sound. 

As a speciai eae against the presence of harsh- 
ness resulting from vibration, the points of contact be- 
tween the horns and reproducer are protected by rubber, 
—an exclusive feature of the Duplex Phonograph. 


18 inches by 14 by 10 inches high. 


\ 
SAVE ALL 
the DEALER’S 
70% PROFIT 


Each horn is 30 inches long with * 
ai7 inch bell. 


in Phonographs 


the sound. 


the sound from both sides o 
diaphragms. 


sounds, 


Size of cabinet, tallic sounds, 


Direct From the Factory. 


E ask the privilege of proving to you that the 
Duplex gives a double volume of music, of purer, 
sweeter tone than any other phonograph made. 

We want to proveitatourexpense. Weask you to let 
us send you one at our expense—under an ‘arrangement 
mutually satisfactory—for use in your home one week. 

Invite your neighbors and musical friends to hear it, 
and if they do not pronounce it better—in volume and 
in tone—than the best old style phonograph, return it at 
once at our expense. That's a fair offer, but it 1sn’t all. 

We save you in the price exactly $70.15—because we 
save you all the jobbers’, middlemen’s and dealers’ 
profits. We sell it to you at actual factory price. 

Sold through dealers the Duplex 


would cost you at least $100— 
and it would be a bargain at that. 
Bought direct from our factory it a 


costs you (one profit added) only 

And you get a seven days’ trial in your own home—and 
are under no obligation to keepit if you are not satisfied. 
You run norisk, for this advertisement could not appear 
in this magazine if we did not carry out our promises. 


Music In Your Home. 


HINK whata Duplex Phonograph will mean to you! 
The variety of entertainment you can command 
at trifling expense is practically unlimited. 

You can enjoy a delightful selection of songs, poems, 
piano, banjo, guitar, or violin music, short stories, anec- 
dotes or dialect pieces, all reproduced by the marvelous 
two-horned Duplex with the faultless fidelity of an 
instantaneous photograph. 

You can bring to your family and friends, in all their 
original beauty, the priceless gems of musical art, the 
classic performances of famous Artists like Paderewski, 
D’Albert, Raoul Pugno, and Jan Kubelik. 

Or, you can listen, entranced, to the magic notes of 
melody fresh from the throat of a Patti,’ Melba, or Calve, 
and the great dramatic tenors, Caruso and Tamagno. 

And, best of all, youcan hear once more the voice of 
dear old Joe Jefferson as, with matchless pathos, he de- 
livers the lines of Rip Van Winkle so familia’ to a 
former generation. 

With each Duplex we send free 6 seven-inch or 
3 ten-inch records. 


Write today for catalog and full particulars of our FREE trial offer. You will never regret it. Please address 


The Duplex Phonograph Co., 144 Patterson St., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOBY. 


An Entirely New Principle 


—Twovibrating diaphragmis to reproduce 


—Two horns to amplify and ee all 
oth 


—No tension spring and no swing arm to 
catise harsh, discordant, mechanical 


Consequently, the Duplex produces a 
sweeter tone and greater volume of 
music than any other phonograph 
and is absolutely free from all me- 
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Correct Costume is a Part 
of the Game 


—wNot only after the hounds but in the office, on the street, at the club and 

in the drawing room. 

And wherever it may be, it’s the shoe-part of your costume that 
most unmistakably completes or mars it. 

Every Regal on the list is built on that idea—correciness of 
style first.of all. That’s why we don’t zzven¢ shoe-styles but 
reproduce direct from the faultless, costly, custom designs that 
set the shoe styles. We fit you with exactly the same models 
that the best custom makers in the country would charge you 
twice as much for, made to order;—the same shoes, except the 
labels, all through—selected oak-bark-tanned soles; fine, firm but 
flexible uppers ; Scotch linen sole-sewing ; Japanese silk stitch- 
ing; careful hand forming and lasting; and a true fit for your 
foot, insured by garter sizes. 


By mail everywhere and sure fit guare 
anteed. The New Fall Style-Book is 
out! Send for it to 509 Summer 
nS Street, Boston, Mass. 


LANGDON, $4.00 


Wide-tread double 
sole with custom exten- 
sion. Sloping, medium- 
narrow toe, inside and 
outside back-stays. 

Style 4RD3—(As illus- 
trated). Made of Regal 
Black King Calf. 

Style 4RD1—Same, except low 
shoe. Made of Black Wax Calf. 


Quarter Sizes! | 


Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, anywhere in the 
United States and all points covered by the Parce!s Post sys- 
tem, for 25c. extra to cover delivery charges. Special rates 
to foreign countries. 


REGAL SHOE CO., Inc. 


Mail Orcer Department: 
509 SUTAMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Mail Order Sub-Stations: 
Factory. East Whitman, Mass. Box 905. 
Sai Francisco, Cal., 820 Market Street—WMew Store. 
&) London, Eng., E.C., 97 Cheapside, Cor. Lawrence Lane. 
123 Stores in Principal Cities. 


Tre Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World. 


$1350 ‘and $4.00 FOR MEN AND WOMEN $359 ana $4,00 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 
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We Sell by Mail or Through 2,500 Ostermoor Dealers 


THE ARGOSY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


May we send you free, SAMPLES of 
our Novel and Exclusive Line of Tickings 
and our 144-page illustrated book? 


The samples include the good old-fashioned A.C.A. Ticking in wide and narrow stripe; dust-proof 
Satin Finish Ticking in linen effects; ‘and our exclusive Mercerized Art Twills in fancy stripe 
with floral effects,"in blue, pink. yellow, green or lavender. See the coupon below. 


THE PERFECT 
MATTRESS 


is the one you never feel, 
the one that never forces 
itself upon your mind, the 
one that Zets you sleep if 
sleepy, and /@u//s you to 
dreamland when restless. 
_ With a hair mattressbeneath 
you, you are constantly squirm- 
ing around to avoid lumps and 
hollows. Hair mattresses are 
bound to be lumpy and uneven 
because the hair is stuffed into the tick in handfuls. 
The Ostermoor is made of Ostermoor sheets of uni- = — 
form thickness, /a7d in the tick by hand—éwz/t, not stuffed. Dust and vermin-proof. 
The Ostermoor is aseptically clean, non-absorbent. does not mat, pack or lump, keeps A 
its original resiliency, and never needs remaking. Better than hair—much cheaper. 


Send at Once for Samples of Ticking and the Book 


With the samples that we will send you, you can select a ticking to harmonize with the 
furnishings of your bedroom, and please your individual taste. The full line of samples we 
send you free, together with our 144-page book, ‘‘The Test of Time.”’ This is not an ordi- 
nary advertising booklet, but a complete work upon sleep and beds, and contains over 200 illustra- 
tions. To get ticking samples, book and name of your local Ostermoor dealer, all you need to 
do is to fill out and mail us the coupon, or send request on a postal if you prefer. But do it now. 


7 


Ostermoor 
& Company, 
110 Elizabeth 
St., New York 


Without obligation 
on my part, please send 


Samples of Ticking 


: Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim. We 
Regular Sizes and Prices were compelled to this move to protect the public against worthless 
2 feet 6 inches wide, $8 35 imitations, The Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity—we tell you 
25 Ibs. . who he is if you mail the coupon—will show you a mattress 
8 feet wide, 30 1bs., 10.00 with the Ostermoor name and label; that alone stands for and your 144-page book, so 
‘s mattress excellence. Be sure to look for our name and that I may learn about the 
3 feet ee tcae wide, 11.70 oo sewn on the end. - you — ow mail, Ostermoor, and the name of my 
: we ship mattress, express paid, same day check is re- " 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., 13.35 ceived, and allow you 39 Nights’ Free Trial. If eager 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 15 00 not satisfied you may return mattress and we 
45 lbs. _ will refund price without question. Name....scesecccesuaccssccccce 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. OSTERMOOR & COMPANY . : 


Int arts, ts extra, 
\ ee Roel 110 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Address. .cecccccveccecccccccccccscsccssesccseccs 


See e eee c tee e eee Coens esses acess esas sess sessesseessssee 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOBY. 
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‘A Course in Practical Salesmanship 
Tuition FREE~AII Expenses Paid 


N these times of keen business rivalry, the 
services of the Trained Salesman command 
a high premium. 


The Oliver Sales Organization is the 
finest body of Trained Salesmen in the werld. 
It is composed of picked men, and is under the 
guidance of Sales Experts. 


In less than ten years it has placed the 
Oliver Typewriter where it belongs—in a posi- 
tion of absolute leadership. 


Its aggregate earnings are enormous and 
the individual average is high. 


The scope of its activities is as wide as 
civilization and the greatest prizes of the com- 
mercial world are open to its membership. 


The organization is drilled like an army. 
It affords a liberal education in actual salesman- 
ship, and increases individual earning power 
many per cent, by systematic development of 
natural talents. 


Its ranks are recruited from every walk of 
life. Men who had missed their calling and 
made dismal failures in the over-crowded pro- 
fessions have been developed in the Oliver 
School of Practical Salesmanship into phenome- 
nal successes. 


The Oliver Typewriter puts the salesman 
in touch with the men worth knowing—the 
human dynamos who furnish the brain power 
of the commercial world. 


Because every Business Executive is inter- 
ested in the very things the Oliver stands for— 
economy of time and money—increase in efhi- 
ciency of Correspondence and Accounting 
Departments. 


The.» 
OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


is simple in principle, compactly built, durable 
in construction, and its touch is beautifully 
elastic and most responsive. 

In versatility, legibility, perfect alignment, 
visibility, etc., it is all that could be desired in 
a writing machine. 

It’s a constant source of inspiration to the 
salesman, as every day develops new evidence 
of its wide range of. usefulness. 

Just as the winning personality of a human 
being attracts and holds friends, so does the 
Oliver, by its responsiveness to all demands, 
gain and hold an ever-widening circle of en- 
thusiastic admirers. 

If you wish to learn actual salesmanship 
and become a member of the Oliver Organiza- 
tion, send in your application immediately, 
as the ranks are rapidly being filled. : 

You can take up this work in spare time, 
or give us your entire time, just as you prefer. 

Whether you earn $300 a year, or twelve 
times $300 a year, depends entirely upon 
yourself. 

We offer to properly qualified applicants 
the opportunity to earn handsome salaries and 
to gain a knowledge of salesmanship that will 
prove of inestimable value. , 

Can you afford to vegetate in-a-poorly-paid 
position, when the way is open to’a successful 
business career? ? 

Address at once, 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 157 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 
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8 out 
rows of Cai 


Tense, modern life ath, its — concentration and 
exacting social duties brings lines of age to many men 
prematurely. To look older than one is, is a handicap in both 
business and society. It brings the ‘‘shelf’ so much nearer. Men can 
retain their fresh, well-groomed appearance by an occasional massage with 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


This will smooth out ‘‘the furrows of care,” take away the tense, drawn set of 
the muscles that makes the furrows, soften the skin, cleanse the pores, flex the 
muscles, and make the flesh firm and plastic, the skin smooth, ruddy and 
athletic-looking. Thousands of men use Pompeian Massage Cream simply 
as a matter of cleanliness—to get rid of the pore-dirt that washing cannot 
remove. Others use it to take away after-shaving soreness. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


and our illustrated book on Facial Massage, showing how to keep the skin in 
a natural, healthy condition, free from blackheads and other imperfections. 


Ladies appreciate Pompeian Massage Cream because it gives a bright, clear 
complexion, by stimulating the circulation, and keeping the pores free from dust 
and dirt, which mere soap and water only partially remove. 


We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible. Do not accepta 
substitute for Pompeian under any circumstances. If your dealer does not keep 
it, we will send a soc. or $1.00 jar of the Cream, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 


Pompeian Mfg. Co., 31 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 


Pompeian Massage Soap is a delight to any one 
who appreciates a soap cf the very 
highest quality. 
This zs the 
lar ” the . jar the druggist 
rber buys selisfor home ust. 
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MEN OF JUDGEMENT— 


of good judgement—the discriminating man, or, to 
be more explicit, the average man—the man you 
touch shoulders with every day—he is the man 
whose judgement has made possible the great success of the simple, sensible and serviceable 


BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 


Their judgement is worth something to you if you're tired of those stiff unyielding 
suspenders whose only reason for existence is their fad construction; that’s both unnatural and 
unserviceable. For every reason given in favor of other make suspenders at least two logical 


arguments can be advanced why YOU should wear BULL DOG SUSPENDERS, 


and the strongest one is 


THEY OUTWEAR THREE PAIRS OF THE OTHER KINDS 


They're sold in all the best shops, so please ask your dealer; but if necessary, 
we will mail them for 50c. the pair postpaid. In regular and extra lengths, light and heavy 
weights, and youth’s sizes. 


HEWES & POTTER 


Dept. i2 87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for FREE Booklet—‘ Correct Dress and Suspender Styles.” 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOsY. 
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| want to help every Woman 
to a Larger Earning Power 


Honorable business appeals to 
woman and I want more women 
to represent me and sell... . 


“SEMPRE GIOVINE” 


(ALWAYS YOUNG) 


Queen of Beautifiers 


Mrs. J. C. Carr, manufacturer and In every woman’s heart there is a desire to be beautiful. 
owner of ‘‘ Sempre Giovine id Se SS ES ee aes Seger 


Over 5000 women are today selling ‘‘ Sempre Giovine 


Ss f th 
a Sern IASC $1,000 to $2,500 per Year 


There is no investment required, no advance payment to start the work, and you only need give 
part of your time to earn sufficient income to pay for your vacation or perhaps send a daughter to 
college. Just write me for particulars—I will tell you what to say and when to say it, and will send 
a complete outfit and show you how and why it is easy to sell to your friends. 


” 


as my special representatives. 


“ Sempre Giovine ’ has been on the market for 16 years. It is manufactured from the purest 
goods to be obtained, and is a most perfect beautifier, because it eradicates wrinkles, removes tan 
and sunburn, opens the pores of the skin and gives it a soft velvety appearance—the perfect bloom 
of youth. Its beneficial effects are apparent after the first application. 


‘To prevent tan or sunburn put 
on a thin coat of ‘‘ Sempre 
Giovine” by applying the brick 
to the surface of the skin and 
apply a thick coating of face 
powder. 


’ 


“Sempre Giovine ’’ is put 
up in bricks, in beautiful 
cartons, carefully packed, 
convenient fortraveling. It 


will keep fresh and moist 

es zat, This is the actual size of the brick and will be mailed 

in any c imate. postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. 

simply rub the brick over the skin, rub gently with a white towel, and 
you will find most pleasing results. 


In using, 


Gentlemen find ‘‘Sempre Giovine’’ invaluable to use after shaving. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for large free sample and complete information. 


Address me personally for my special agents’ offer. 


Mrs. J. C. CARR, President, Marietta Stanley Co., 1003 Fourth Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


We also manufacture Egyptian Face Powder, Peerless Tooth Powder, Italian 
Hair Tonic, Gloria Shampoo and Egyptian Rouge. Write for prices. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 


THE ARGOSY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


Without hesitation or fear, take an 


IVER JOHNSO 


REVOLVER 


and 


‘“Hammer the Hammer’’ 


These Three Circles 
Tell the Story 


The Iver Johnson simply cannot 
go off unless the trigger is pulled 
all the way back. Before this has been done 
there is absolutely zo connection between the revolver 
hammer and the firing-pin—see the middle circle. 

The left-hand circle shows how, by pulling the trigger, the safety lever is raised into place under 
the revolver hammer. When this hammer falls (see the right-hand circle) its blow is carried through 
the lever to the firing-pin, and the cartridge is exploded with unfailing certainty. So that, unless you 
pull the trigger, you can drop the revolver, kick it, hammer it—do what you please—it cannot be 
discharged by accident. That’s why the sales of the Iver Johnson now exceed the sales of all other 
American makes combined. 


It is Just as Sure as It is Safe 


For straight shooting and hard shooting it is unexcelled by any other revolver no matter what 
its name or price. It is compact, graceful, easy to carry, easy to handle—in every way a gentle- 
man’s weapon for pocket, desk or home. F 


Our Free Booklet, ‘‘Shots,’’? Tells You More in Detail 


why the Iver Johnson has won its place in public favor. It also contains much revolver lore that 
every man should know. Our handsome catalogue goes with it. 


Iver Johnson Safety These revolvers can be fitted, at extra prices, Iver Johnson Safety 


as follows: blued finish, 50c.; 2-inch barrels, no 
Hammer Revolver additional charge: 4-inch barrel, 5oc.; 5-inch Hammerless Revolver 


-inch barrel, nickel-plated barrel, $1.00; 6-inch barrel, $1.50; Pearl stocks, 


nish, 22 rim fire cartridge, 3-inch barrel, nickel-plated 


- aliber, $1.25; 38 caliber, $x.50; Ivory fini 
2-38 center fire est sah ay > nish, 32-38 center 
cuttiage “2 SS $5.00 stocks, 22-32 caliber, $2.50; 38 caliber, $3.00. fire cartridge -- $6.00 


For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or will be sent 


prepaid on receipt of price if your dealer will not sapply. Look for the owl’s 
head on the grip and our name on the barrel, 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
140 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York OFFICE: 99 Chambers Street 


PaciFic Coast Brancu: P. B. Bekeart Co., 2330 Alameda Ave., Alameda, Cal 
EUROPEAN OFFICE: Pickhuben 4, Hamburg, Gacnhity = Sees 


Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barrel Shotguns 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 
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WAICHES 


8,000 Ingersoll Watches a day— 


made, regulated, sold and guaranteed; 
and every one of them stem-wind and 
push-in stem-set! 

The Ingersoll is a true-timing, long- 
enduring, handsome, dependable watch, j 
Sold to you by any one of 50,000 repu- | 
table dealers at less than the factory 
cost of regulating an ordinary watch-— 
at less than the repair-cost cf a broken 
mainspring in other watches, 

The Ingersoll] is 


The Only “ Dollar Watch” 


but there are all sorts of makerhift imitations sold at a dollar 
and even less, dollar is not much to pay for a watch, but 
it's altogether too much to throw away Be sure you a4 
“*Ingersoll’’ and look for that name on the dial. Then you’! 

put your dollar into a real time-keeper, backed up by a guar- 
antee that MEANS something. Only about 40 Ingersol watches 
Ae of 14,000 ever need the guarantee—but you get it just 

© same, 


OTHER INGERSOLLS: 


THE ECLIPSE is the second Ingersoll in popularity 
and is a more elaborate watch than the Yankee. Solid 
German-silver case, engine-turned if desired; it has a 
hinged back and porcelate dial. Also finished in Gun 
Metal or Gold Plate, $1.50. 

THE TRIUMPH is more elaborate in style than the 
Eclipse. The case is plain, except for a fancy engine- 
turned center band. It is of solid white metal, with 
the heaviest possible plating of silver. The movement 
plate is a beautiful imitation of hand-engraving in oxi- 
dized relief. Also in brilliant gun-metal finish, $1.75. 


The Midget—Ladies’ Model—$2.00. | 


The “Midget” looks like a high-priced watch. It 
winds and sets the same way; it is regulated the 
same way, and it keeps time that way, too. It 
marks one of the three most revolutionary events in 
the making of timepieces. The production of the first 
Ingersoll Watch at a Dollar; this year’s announcement 
of the New Ingersoll Dollar Watch made stem-wind 
and stem-set; and this latest triumph of Ingersoll 
patented machinery and factory organization—the 
dainty but dependable little “Midget,” $2.00. 


BOOKLET FREE. 


Ingersoll Watches are sold in your own neighbor- 
hood by some good merchant, You will most likely see ql 
the Ingersoll sign in his window or on his counter. But 
if not locally obtainable, they are sent postpaid by us. 


Every Genuine Ingersoll Watch has the Name INGERSOLL on the Dial. 


The Ingersoll Dollar Chain has more gold than any $2.00 chain. Made in 12 patterns. Circular 


Free. Sold everywhere or postpaid for $1.00, Look forthe Ingersoll guarantee tag on each. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. “nw vsae"™ 


In answering this advertisement ‘it ig desirable that you mention THE ARGosyY. 
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Pa bst Extra ct 


When you are tired, fatigued 
or over-nervous, Pabst <att 


is The “Best” Tonic. It 


will quiet your nerves, 


strengthen you phys- 
ically and give you the 
vivacity that comes to 
those who __ possess 
perfect health, like the 
“Pabst Extract Gil.” 


Pabst Extract is both a nerve 
food and a body food, for malt is 
the vital essence of barley, and the 
Pabst Malting Process transforms 
all of the nutrition in the barley 
into the malt from which 
Pabst Extract is made. 
There is nothing “just as 
good,” 
At all druggists, 25c. 
Insist upon the original. 
Pabst Extract Department 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 


THE 


’ 


ARGOSY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


This World Atlas Free 


‘This Modern Atlas of the World sells regularly for $5.00. It con- 
tains more than 1ov maps in colors. There is a map of each state, 
territory and country. It gives the population of all cities of impor- 
tance. This invaluable Atlas is bound in red cloth and is 10 x 13 
inches in size. We willsend it to you, absolutely free, if you mail 
us your order promptly for a set of the New American Encyclopedic 
Dictionary. This great reference work—which is an Encyclopedia 
and Dictionary combined—is a set of books you need daily in your 
home and office, because it is the 


Newest and Best Reference Work © 


The New American Encyclopedic Dictionary is up-to-date*in 
every particular ; 
It is absolutely reliable. 
more words than any other dictionary. 
treats 50,000 subjects— 
the whole field of human knowledge. 


this revised edition was printed this summer, 
As a dictionary it defines 25,000 
As an encyclopedia it 
and this vast array of articles covers 
It should be the corner- 


stone of your library, for no matter how small or large your 
collection of books may be, or what your trade or occupation is, you will need this invaluable 


reference work every day. 


The Greatest Dictionary _— Ever Offered 


Hon. John W. Goff, Recorder of New York, 
says : ‘To the student and man of busy life, the 
advantage of finding, embraced in one work, the 
best features of an Encyclopedia and Dictionary 
is incalculable.’ 


5 Big Volumes 


each one foot tall. 


5,000 Large Pages 


Thousands of pictures. 


250,000 Words 


every one accurately defined. 


50,000 Articles 


embracing all subjects. 


The Price is One-Third 


the price of any other reference work. One 
dollar after examination and $1.50 a month fora 
few months is all it will cost you to get the New 
American Encyclopedic Dictionary, if you are 
in time to secure a set of the introductory 
edition. There are less than 200 sets remaining. 


Sets in Library Binding 


The volumes are bound in handsome half- 
leather binding, durable as well as attractive. 
They are an ornament to any book-shelf. In 
addition to reducing the price of the Dictionary 
from $56.00 to $20.50—payable in easy monthly 
payments—we give you the Atlas without 
charge. This low-priced offer is limited to this 
special edition, now almost closed out. Order 


to-day before it is too late. \ 


J. A. HILL @ COMPANY 
44-69 East 23d Street 
New York. 


| turn charges. You 2s New York 
take no risk. We ee Send me for examination, ex- 
a press charges prepaid, a set of the 
pay all express 63 New American Encyelopedie Dietion- 
charges. “Ze ary in half-leather binding (regular 
S) price, $56.00). If satisfactory, I agree, 
Act at o to pay $1.00 in 7 days and $1.50 a month 
until your special price of $20.50 is paid. 
once. It is understood that I am to get a $5 Atlas 


You Pay Nothing Now 


We send acomplete set of five volumes 
with the Atlas, free for your examina- 
tion. If you like the books and the 
Atlas, send $1.00 in seven days and 
$1.50 each month thereafter, until 
our special closing-out price of 
$20.50 is paid. If you don’t 
like them, return them to 
us and we -will pay re- 


J. A. HILL 
& CO. 


free with the set. If not satisfied I will return 
both in 7 days at your expense, 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 


THE ARGOSY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 
that man has spoken and the 
The Best best that man has written % 


While they last we are going to give away eighteen (18) sets of the most interesting Library of 
Literature ever published. This is af important announcement—read carefully—it will interest you. 


E have on hand eighteen (18) sets of one of the best sets of books ever published—The Library of Oratory—fifteen 
magnificent volumes, beautifully illustrated, and artistically and durably bound in combination art cloths, with full 
gold backs like illustration below, the regular price of which is $37.50. 

These 18 sets are a remainder of an edition and we have decided to dispose of them for about half price, and to insure 
their quick sale to accept small monthly payments and to give away with each of these 18 sets of the Library of Oratory 
one complete set of the most famous of all libraries of literature, Knight’s Library of ‘‘ Half Hours with the Best Authors,” in 
six attractive volumes bound in combination art cloth, full gold backs and gold tops, worth $12.00 per set. 

The Library of Oratory.is a most interesting set of books. It contains reading for every mood of one’s mind and the best 
the world has produced. Every question that has aided humanity in its progress during the past 2,500 years is here, presented 
by the master minds of the world. 


WHO would not desire to hear the following Orators and their Orations if it were possible 


Pericles—* Funeral Oration.” Daniel Webster—“ Reply to Hayne.” Some of the Many Writers 


Represented 


Some of the Many | 


Orators Represented 


Demosthenes—“ Oration on the 


Pericles 
Socrates 
Zischines 
Demosthenes 


Cranmer 

John Knox 

John Pym 
Cromwell 

Fenelon 

Cotton Mather 
Massillon 

Robert Walpole 
Lord Chesterfield 
John Wesley 
Benjamin Franklin 
Samuel Adams 
Edmund Burke 
George Washington 
John Adams 
Patrick Henry 
John Hancock 
Thomas Paine 
Thomas Jefferson 
Josiah Quincy 
Marat. 

John Jay 

Mirabeau 

James Madison 
Red Jacket 

Carnot 

Daniel Webster 
James Monroe 
Robespierre 
William Pitt 
Danton 

Moreau 

Andrew Jackson 
De Witt Clinton 
Duke of Wellington 
Napoleon 
Tecumseh 

Daniel O’Connell 
Henry Clay 

Robert Emmet 
Abraham Lincoln 
Robert C. Winthrop 
Hannibal Hamlin 
Count Cavour 
Cassius M. Clay 
John Bright 
Wendell Phillips 
Charles Sumner 
Horace Greeley 
Wm. M. Thackeray 
Garibaldi 
Jefferson Davis 
Napoleon IIT 
Oliver W. Holmes 
Gladstone 

Victor Hugo 
Kossuth 

Lord Beaconsfield 
John Brown 
George Bancroft 
Wm. Henry Seward 
Joseph Chamberlai 
John Morley 

Lord Rosebery 
Emile Zola 

Chas. H. Parkhurst 
Henry Cabot Lodge 


ay 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Crown.” 


Cicero—* Oration Against Catiline.”’ 
Cesar—* Speech in the Roman Senate 
on the Conspiracy of Catiline.”’ 
Massillon—*The Curse of a Malignant 


Tongue.” 


Garibaldi—* Speech to His Soldiers.” 
Daniel O’Connell—* Ireland Worth 


Dying For.” 


Robert Emmet—“ Speech When Under . 
Sentence of Death.” 
Patrick Henry—‘t Give Me Liberty or 


Give Me Death.” 


Marat—*‘ Speech Before the National 


Convention.” 


Red Jacket— Speech at Fort Stan- 


wix.” 


Robespierre—“ Against Granting the 
King a Trial.” 

Danton—“ To Dare, to Dare Again, Al- 
ways to Dare.”’ 

Moreau—** Speech in His Own De- 
fence.” 

Napoleon—"*Farewell to the Old 
Guard.” 

Abraham Lincoln—“ First Inaugural.” 

Henry Ward Beecher—* Effect of the 

Death of Lincoln.” 

Emile Zola—* Appeal for Dreyfus.” 

Theodore Roosevelt—“*A Nation of 
Pioneers.” 

Prince Bismarck—‘*A Plea for Im- 
perial Armament.” 

George Washington—* First Inaugural 
Address.” 


Dickens 
Thackeray 
Scott 
Eliot 
Irving 
Swift 
Johnson 
Dante 
Shelley 
Goldsmith 
Verne 
Fielding 
Locke 


Bacon 
Cooper 
Spencer 
Words- 
worth 
Milton 
Lytton 
Byron 
Dryden 
Hope 
Cowper 
Austen 
Smollett 


DO NOT NEGLECT THIS OPPORTUNITY 


You take no risk. We will send both sets for examination, charges prepaid. 
If they are not satisfactory, return them at our expense. Could anything be 
fairer ? We know you will keep the books and pay the small price we ask for 
them cheerfully. 


Description of the free 
Knight’s “Library of 
Half Hours with the 
Best Authors.” 


This Work con- 
tains the very best 
that has ever been 
written in the vari- 
ous branches of 
literature. The best 
in science, philoso- 
phy, history, biogra- 
phy, poetry, humor, 
travel, fiction, ora- 
tory and essays. In 
fact, all the best and 
lasting thoughts of 
the world. 

If you accept this 
offer you will always 
have in your posses- 
sion two of the fine .& 
and most interesting 
sets of books ever 
published. 

One containing 
the best that man has spoken, the other the best that man has written, 
and they will cost you only a few cents a day fora few months. We guarantee 
this to be the greatest bargain we have ever offered. Enclosed you will find 
request- for-inspec- 
tion blank, sign and 
mail same promptly 
and secure these two 
grand sets of books 
worth $49.50 for only 
$1.00 after examina- 
tion and $1.50a 
month for twelve 
months. 


Brander Matthews, Carl Schurz, Paul 


Garland, and Henry Cabot Lodge. 


Cut Out, Sign, and Mail Now 
FREE LIBRARY OFFER 


Request for Inspection 
A. L. Fow eg, 8 Washington Place, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: You may send me, all charges prepaid upon inspec- 
tion, “The Library of Oratory,” 15 volumes, size 744x534 inches, 
beautifully illustrated, bound in combination Art Cloths, red backs 
and green sides, with gold back stamping, the most attractive 
library binding ever made; also one set of Knight’s “ Library of 
Half Hours with the Best Authors,” six beautiful volumes. 

After examining the books, if I decide to keep them, I will pay 
you for “The Library of Oratory’ only (you to present me with 
Knight's “Library of Half Hours with the Best Authors’’), $1.00 
after examination and $1.50 a month for 12 months. if, after ex- 
amination, I decide not to keep ‘The Library of Oratory’ I will 
send both sets of books to you, all charges collect. 


These two sets 
of books should be 
in every home; 
this is your oppor- 
tunity. Remem- 
ber, one costs you 
only about half- 
price and the other 
is absolutely - free 
if you request at 
once. 


THE LIBRARY OF ORATOR 


7,000 pages. 
man has spoken. S 
the orators by such writers as Hamilton Wright Ma 
Abbott, Henry James, Leslie Stephen, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 


Webster 
Chalmers 
Latimer 
Ve'planck 
Jefferson 


Carlyle 
Macaulay 
Longfellow 
Southey 


Bancroft 
Cervantes 


‘Hallam 


Defoe 
DeQuincey 
Cavendish 
Sheridan 
Keats 
Dampier 
Franklin 


Addison 
Pope 
Butler 
Landor 


ANCIENT and 
MODERN 
15 magnificent volumes of the choicest orations that 
With brilliant, forceful essays and Blograppies on 
ie, Lyman 


Leicester Ford, Hamlin 


Guizot 
Holgate 
Penn 
Lauder 
Godwin 
Tukerman 
Young 
Topham 
Bede 
Everett 
Bates 
Beattie , 
Tannabill 
Tasso | ~ 
Ogden 
Ansen 
Forsyth 
Erskine 
Steele 
Sterne 


Do not fail to cut out 
coupon and mail to-day 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 
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@ THERE IS A WAY TO BRIDGE OVER EVERY 
FAILURE, JUST AS THERE IS A SOLUTION 
TO EVERY ENGINEERING PROBLEM. 


FREE 


@ Reference Library Modern Engineering Practice. New Edition, twelve volumes. Bound in % red morocco. 
6,000 pages of reading matter. 4,000 illustrations. Compiled by 59 associate editors; 41 practical experts; 157 
chapter heads; thousands of sources of information. 


@ You cannot buy it outright, but you can getit FREE if you act before November 1st. This set of books is not a 
part of our regular correspondence courses; it is not embodied im any one of our regular courses; but it contains 
the essence of all our courses. The entire set is FRHE to anyone answering this advertisement who enrolls in 
one of our regular full engineering courses. 


@ The difference between success and failure, in nine cases out of ten, is education. Have you ever stopped 
to consider the mere money value of education P 


$22,000.00 


@ The average educated man earns $1,000.00 a year. He works forty years, making a total of $40,000.00 in a life 
time. The average day laborer gets $1.50 a day—300 daysin a year—or $450.00 per year. He earns $18,000.00 
in a life time—40 years. The difference between $40,000.00 and $18,000.00 is $22,000.00. This is the minimum value 
of an education in mere dollars and cents. The increased self-respect you gain cannot be estimated in money. 


@ If a general education is worth so much, what is a special engineering education worth to you? The “‘ Help 
Wanted’’ columns in any daily newspaper tell 

the story. Comparethe number of ‘‘Draftsmen COUPON—CUT OUT AND MAIL TO-DAY 

Wanted,” ‘‘Engineers Wanted’’ advertisements 

with the hundreds of stenographers, book-keep- Please send me 200-page handbook, I am interested in 
ers, clerks, etc., advertising for work. the course marked "X.’ 


@ The American School of Correspondence offers Mechanical Drawing 
to qualify you fora better position. If your present 
employment is not agreeable, it will fit you for ae Lighting 
;. i i i ; .Electric Railways 
more congenial work. It will be te Sire a “Telephone Practice Snipe AronIWeeaeS 
toyou. Youcan study wherever you are and when— .Mechanical Engineering Architectural Engineering 
ever you please without interfering with your .Telegraphy _...1.+.OOntractors’ and Builders’ 
present work or leaving home. Your lessons = sects ae BEBE 
put before youin type. Every question is answere: -Machine-Shop Practice = 
in writing. You have your instructors’ criticisms “ See aroues oud Worned 2 90es 
always before you. We arrange payments to meet .-.--... Stationary Engineering . Knit Goods Course 
your circumstances, and, as a sets es oeos Oe ..College Preparatory Course 
= .Locomotive Engineering (fitting for entrance to 
WE EMPLOY NO AGENTS caress Sbructural Engineering engineering schools) 
and have no large commissions to pay, our tuition 
fees are lower than those of other correspond- Name Age. 
ence schools. Every penny you pay us is spent 
for your instruction. Address 
@ Check the coupon, send it to us immediately, 
and receive FREE by return mail, our 200-page Occupation 
hand-book, giving the names of hundreds of people 
who have completed our courses and who have AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
bettered their positions through our instruction. 3101-9 Armour Avenue 
Chicago, I11., U. 8S. A. 


(Mention Argosy, Oct.) 
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|IN 6 
MIN- 
UTES 


SS, 


THE CAN T 
HEATS ITSELF 


HOT FOOD WITHOUT A FIRE 


Just a Little Cold Water and in five or six 
minutes a steaming hot dish ready to serve. No cooking, 
no fire, not even a match. 

Aetna Foods are the very best—not only PURE 
Foods, but the choicest and most tempting ingredients 
prepared with perfect care and such absolute cleanliness. 
ew brand in a new ¢: from a new 

tory, clean and wholesco a 

And the Convenience. No cooking at all. An 
entire meal taken from the shelf and served * piping hot” 
in afew minutes. No more embarrassment over the un- 
expected guest—‘‘just pour in a little cold water” into 
an AETNA can anda dainty appetizing meal is instantly 
ready. 


AN INSTANT SOLUTION OF THE SERVANT PROBLEM 

Delicious Soups, dainty entrees, luscious vegetables, 
coffee, cocoa, everything you want—i intly served hot. 
For a light luncheon, a course dinner, or a midnight 
spread. 

Indispensable for ali outdoor sports. A boon to 
men in office and factory. 

it’s All In the Can—a double can. The inner 
contains the food—as pure as purity. The outer contains 
the heating material separately, which creates the heat. 

Ask your nearest up-to date grocer for a price list and 
sample can of AE TNA Dainties. 

We supply a sample assortment for $1.00 if accom- 
panied by grocer’s name and address. 

Ask for booklet **Hlow to Cook with Cold 
Water.” 


THE AETNA SELF-HEATING FOOD CO. 
74 (R) Broadway, New York City 


to fine a purchaser locally ? 


Plush Pillow Top 


GIVEN AWAY 


To get our 1906-7 Pyrography Catalogue before 
new customers. Send your name today with 25 cents 
to pay cost of stamping, shipping, etc., and we will 
send vou free this beautiful Only One F 
Real Plush Pillow Top, oly Une Free 
stamped with Foot Ball Top to One 
Boy or Indian Maiden Address 
design so that 
anyone can burn 
it_with handsome 
effect. Choice 
of old gold, tan 
or light green 
plush ; size 
17x17 ins. 
Same burn- 
ed, $1.50 
complete. 


SPECIAL ctu sty °° $1.60 


This splendid outfit, shown above, is complete for burning on 
plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork 
Handle, Rubber Tubing. Double-action Bulb, Metal 
Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in neat 
leatherette box. Ask your dealer, or we will send C. O. D. When 
cash accompanies order for No. 97 outfit we include free our 64-page 
Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 25c), the most complete pyrog- 
raphy book published. 


New 1906 Pyrography FREE Canines « pages ie 
in three colors), wi! 

Catalog,No. S57 = - 2,000 illustrations, in- 
cluding actress heads, designs by Gibson and other good artists, 
on articles of wood, leather and plush of every description ; 

also shows our extensive line of Pyrography Outfits RA SE 
and Supplies. The largest pyrography catalog ever 

issued. Write for it today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, § 
160-164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. a 


“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 


<W. Pocket Electric Light 


Useful around the home, office, store or factory, 

for hunters or fishermen. Can be carried in the 

pocket ; always ready. “ Pressthe Button” and 

you have instantlya bright light. No wires, heat 
- orsmell. Every lamp guaranteed as represented 

or money refunded. Regular price $1.50. ‘To 

introduce catalog other specialties will send 

complete lamp for $1.00 postpaid. Don’t miss 

this bargain. Agents wanted. 

A. R. KRUEGER MFG. CO., 
155 & 157 E. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 


AVE you an automobile, a gas engine, a musical instrument, a stamp-collection, or any 
other personal property that you would like to sell or exchange? 
Have you real estate, either in your own or other cities, for which you haven’t been able 


Are you going to move to another city, in another climate, making it desirable for you to sell 
your present home, or, perhaps exchange it for one in the State to whicli you are planning to go? 
Do you want to sell your business, or exchange it for another in some other locality ? 

Do you want agents, or salesmen, to sell your goods, or represent you otherwise? 

Finally, do you want to open correspondence with anybody, on any legitimate subject, in 
any State or Territory of the United States, or in the Dominion of Canada? 

If any one of these questions hits you, write us a postal asking for our free booklet, which 
describes fully the -opportunities offered by the new Classified: Advertising Department in 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, and shows how you can take advantage of them. Address 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPT., MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, 949 Broadway, New York City. 
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*" No Honing—No Grinding 


The Razor of Perfection—Everlasting Shaving Comfort 


Cae MAGNETIC razors have revolutionized razor making—they are TEM- 
PERED BY ELECTRICITY, which is OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE SECRET 
PROCESS—the steel used in their manufacture is of the finest English and Swedish 
make, This wonderful discovery is the result of years of experiment and study, and at 
last there has been produced a razor that will shave any beard, no matter how tough. 
ELECTRIC TEMPERING adds CARBON to the steel; whereas tempering by fire (the 
only other method used for centuries) destroys the CARBON, which is the life of steel. 
If you will send us your dealer’s name, and let us know whether he handles 

the CARBO MAGNETIC razor, we will send you our booklet, “‘ HINTS ON SHAV- 
ING,” FREE, and make you a liberal proposition whereby YOU CAN TEST ONE 
OF THESE RAZORS WITHOUT ANY RISK OR OBLIGATION ON YOUR 
PART; then you will learn something about real shaving comfort. This little booklet 
is very valuable to self-shavers, as it illustrates the correct razor positions for shaving 
every part of the face. (Actual photographs taken from life.) It also tells you how 
to strop a razor properly. 


Hollow Ground Double Concave for 
as Illustrated extra heavy beards 


$2.50 $3.00 
Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN 


Set of Two in Carbo Magnetic 
Leather Case Strop,$1.00 


$5.50 Strop-Aide, 25c. 


454-455 Broadway, New York 


Luscious 
In 
Flavor 


Perfect | wot a CENT IN ADVANCE! 


I THE EDISON—the gen- 
ll uine Edison positively on 


FREE rer in your 
° own home before you 
Purity 


pay us one cent. 


Mackintosh's 
English TOFFEE ¥ 
Is the only CANDY 


with sustaining nourishment for the ‘‘ Between- 

Meals-Hunger ”’ felt by all who work or play. 

j So boxed in caramel form that it is handy to carry 
when shopping; calling, traveling or working. Put 
it in the school-bag for recess. 

Avoid the dangers of ordinary candy—Mackin- 
tosh’s English Toffee is good and safe to eat at all 
times. Try it NOW. 

Any dealer can supply you (5c., 10c., or $1.60 tin) or will 
send out and get it. If not, write to Dept. 61. 

JOHN MACKINTOSH 
78 Hudson St. New York 


No C., O. D.; no guarantee. p 
now buys a genuine Edi- 

A Month son outfit, including an 

° Edison phonograph and one dozen genuine 

Edison gold moulded records (larger pay- 


ments for larger outfits). Easy payments at positi- 
vely the lowest cash prices established by Mr. Edison himself. 


Read what Mr.Edison says: ST 
“I WANT t h : 
every Mubvisns Meme = O Cdisons 
Music for Your Home?’ 


Entertainment for the old andthe young! No end of pleasure 
for all the family! An Edison phonograph means endless 
variety ; it is far better than a piano or an organ and everybody 
can play it perfectly. The latest and best songs and beautiful 
music brought right to your home. Wou cannot imagine 
how much pleasure you will get from an Edison phonograph 
until you have tried the instrument in your home. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG of Edison-phonographs and 
free catalog of 1500 Edison gold moulded records. Remember— 
Sree trial—no money down. Write today for free catalog. 


rederick Babson 


MANAGER EDISON PHONOGRAPH DISTRIBUTORS 
149-150 MICHIGAN AVENUE, Dept. 1307, CHICAGO 
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HAT you want is your kind 
of music. It may be class- 
ical or it may be “‘rag-time.” It 
may be the ‘hit’ of the latest 
Je musical comedy or it may be 


a selection from ‘‘Faust:” 


With the 


mproved 
Phonograph 


you can have your kind of music 
and your friends can have their 
kind. This wonderful music- 
maker has no single specialty. It 
is a versatile entertainer. It pro- 
duces, with fidelity, the songs of 
all singers; the music of the mas- 
ters; the old tunes as well as the 


popular airs of the day. 


““The American Nights Entertainment,” a booklet which 
= : will suggest many ways of making home more desirable than 
S = the club, which will help entertain friends, which will give 


ideas for money-making programs, sent free on request. — 


National Phonograph Co. 
2 oe . 35 Lakeside.Ave., Orange, N. J. . 


New York London Paris Berlin Brussels Sydney Mexico City 
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AVENETIE HA 


¢ 


TYL 


“ Cravenette” is the name of a process, not a material. A Mallory Cravenette hat simply means 
a hat of the finest felt, worked into refined and up-to-date styles and becoming shapes—the best 
hat qualities that you can buy anywhere plus this added value that comes from the Priestly crave- 
netting process, which we absolutely control as far as hats are concerned. 

If, therefore, you want this Fall’s latest and most approved hat style, unquestioned quality in 
material and workmanship and zzsurance against rain and sun—go to 
any dealer and ask for a ‘‘ Mallory Cravenette.”’ 

Three grades, soft or stiff, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
For sale by all principal dealers 
E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1823 


New York salesroom, 13 Astor P1., cor. B’way . 
FACTORY: DANBURY, CONN. 
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JM. LYON @CO,. 


Diamonds on Credit 


Here area few exquisite articles of choicest quality from our enormous 
stock of jewelry 
ruin, honest person Can open an account on our reguls ir casy terms: 


20% down, 10% per month 


Order by number from the or catalog if wider 
ection is desired. We will ship for e at f you do not find our 
goods a finer value than rt aler can furnish, send them back 

If perfectly satisfied, pay to s agent one-fifth of the price and 
remit the balance to us in eight equal month ¥ payments. We pay all trans- 
portation charges. overy pend is guaranteed and is ex shangable at full 
price for more e> Bank references upon request 

Ask for Catalog 


J M. LYON & co. Established 1843 
71-73 NASSAU STREET, - - NEW YORK 


2585—Lion Signet Ring 
2341—Cluster Ring. 
biateyetetce-belem@yerel 
2165--Flat Belcher Diamond 
Ring 
Tiffany amond Ring. 40.0 
at Belcher Diamond 
Ring.. 
2140— Hoop Ring. 2 Diamonds 
and Ruby...... 60,00 
—Open Face Watch “gold 
filled case 15 


Dia- 


fany Diamond Ring25t 
S—Lion’s Head Ring, ruby 
eyes. diamond in 
mouth 


| @ REVERSIBLE 


7nene 


Collars and (Olt a &) 


Panes These figures tell exactly sali we are 
a) doing—selling a $20.00 watch for $5.45 


We don’t claim that this is a $40.00 watch or a $50.00 watch, 
but it isa $20.00 watch. A leading watch manufacturer, 
being hard pressed for ready cash, recently sold us 100,000 
watches—watches actually built to retail at $20.00. ‘There is no 
doubt that we could wholesale them to dealers for $12.00 or 
$13.00, but this would involve a great amount of labor, time 
and expense. In the end our profit would be little more than 
it is at selling the watch direct to the consumer at $5.45. The 
Evington Watch, which we offer at $5.45, is a rubied 
jeweled, finely balanced and perfectly adjusted movement. 
It has specially Selected jewels, dust band, patent regulator, 
enameled dial, jeweled compensation balance, double hunt= 
ing. case, genuine gold-laid and handsomely engraved. 
Each watch is thoroughly timed, tested and reeeiatade before 
leaving the factory, and both the ‘case and movement are 
guaranteed for 25 years. 

Clip out this advertisement and mail it to us to-day with 
your name, postoffice address and nearest express office. Tell 
us whether you want a lady’s or gent’s watch and we will send 
the watch to your express office at once. If it satisfies you, 
after a careful examination, pay the express agent $5.45 and 
express charges and the watch is yours, but if it doesn’t please 
you return it to us at our expense. 

A 25-Year Guarantee will be placed in the front case of 
the watch we send you, and to the first 10,000 customers we will 
send a beautiful gold-laid watch chain, Free. We refer to 
the First National Bank of Chicago, Capital $10,000,000. 


National Consolidated Watch Co., Dept. 455, Chicago 


Have You ‘Worn Them 2? > 


Not “celluloid’”—not ‘“ paper. collars’? —but made of 
fine cloth; exactly resemble fashionable linen goods. 
Price at stores, 25c. for box of ten (2% cents each), 


No Washing or Ironing 


When soiled discard. By mail, 10 collars or 5 
pairs of cuffs, $0¢e. Sample collar or pair of cuffs 
for 6c. in U.S. stamps: Give size and style 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 6, —— MASS. 
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WINCHESTER 


“BRUSH” SHELLS FOR BIRD SHOOTING. 


Winchester “ Brush” Shells help wonderfully to make big bags. They are 


so loaded as to give an open and even pattern at ranges from 25 to 30 yards 
when used in choke bore guns, without loss of velocity, penetration or uni- 
formity. With these shells you can use your duck or trap gun for field shooting 
and make many kills which otherwise would be misses. They are loaded 
in “Leader” and “Repeater” grades and sold by reputable dealers every- 


where. Ask for Winchester “Brush” Shells and accept no substitute. 
Winchester Shells, Cartridges, and Guns Are Sold Everywhere. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - - NEW HAVEN, CT. 


\TRADE /MARK 
REGISTERED 


LIQUID COURT PLASTER 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, waterproof 
cee = rou te i ae rag oth oped —_ —— 
apped and Split Lips or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. In- 
stantly relieves Chilblains, Frosted ge Stings of Insects, The Mennen Caddie 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., etc. offers instant relief from chaps 
A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the feet from being and skin roughness which keen 
chafed or blistered by new or bevy shoes. MECHANICS, fall winds bring toout of door folks. 
SPORTSMEN; BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are MENNEN’S BORATED 
liable to bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “NEW- SKIN” will TALCUM POWDER 
heal these injuries, will not wash off, and after it is applied the soothes and heals all chafing and 
injury is forgotten as “NEW- SKIN” ’ makes a temporary new chapping, and is put upin non- 
skin until the broken skin is healed underit. ‘Paint it with refillable box—Mennen’s face on 
“New-Skin” and forget it’’ is literally true. the cover guarantees it’s genuine. 
CAUTION : WE GUARANTEE our claims for ‘“‘NEW-SKIN”. No one For sale everywhere, or by 
jarantees substitutes or imi tations trading on our reputation, and mail for 25 cts. 


"ui 
the guarantee of an imitator would be worthless any way. 
~- ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING '*NEW-SKIN’’. 


GERHARD 
MENNEN CO, 


Sample size, 10e. Family size (like illustration), pac Two ounce 
bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 5 \ Newark, N.J. 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mai! a package any where in the “ Try Men 
United States on: reeeipt of price. she 
nen’s Violet 
Taleum 


D ouglas Mfg. Co. "96-102 Church Street, New York. 


Powder.” 
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Wouldn’t You Like to Own This 16 S$ 


het Repeating 


HOPKINS & ALLEN .22 CALIBER REPEATER 


The squirrels and rabbits can’t get away from you 
when you carry this rifle. If you miss one the first time— 
you have 15 more shots coming almost before he can move. 

It makes a ramble in the forest a pleasure—productive of full = 
game bags — and all the excitement of quick successful shots. 


DESCRIPTION: This is the finest and most reliable repeating rifle ever offered at the price. It shoots 
22 long or short or 22 long rifle cartridges—I6 shots for shorts and 12 for long or long rifle—and the ejector 
works like lightning. You can deliver 12 or 16 shots (depending on the cartridge used) almost as quick as 
you can pull the trigger. THE GAME SIMPLY CANNOT GET AWAY, : 

Quick take-down pattern—full length 38%", length of barrel 20"—weight 5% lbs. Has that excellent mili- 
tary bolt action—the first ever put on an American sporting rifle. HAS THE BEST SAFETY DEVICE—A SIMPLE 
TOUCH OF THE LEVER PREVENTS ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE. HAS THE ONLY EJECTING 
DEVICE THAT WILL QUICKLY EMPTY THE MAGAZINE WITHOUT FIRING A CARTRIDGE, 
HAS MORE UNIQUE, DESIRABLE FEATURES THAN ANY OTHER .22 CALIBER REPEATER. Has 
beautifully polished walnut stock, military path plate, every part drop forged—lock work made of spring 
steel. AN EXCELLENT RIFLE FOR FIELD, FOREST OR GALLERY PRACTICE—SURE TO GIVE 
SURPRISING PLEASURE TO ITS POSSESSOR. : : 

SENT EXPRESS PAID FOR $7.75—IF YOUR OWN DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU. 

We publish two delightful stories:—‘‘ William Tell,” the experience of an 
expert with his first Junior Rifle, and ‘‘My First Rifle,” by the famous 
marksman, Capt. Jack O’Connel, which we will send free, with our tllus- 
trated catalogue of rifles, revolvers and shotguns. 

We make the largest and finest general line of firearms in the world. 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 
Dept. 10, NORWICH, CONN. 


Showing Position of Ejector in Ejecting Shell Makers of the Celebrated H. & A. Schuetzen Rifle 


THE STYLE 


of suits now worn by 
correet dressers every= 
where, It is many years 
since fashion has produced 
such handsome and nobby 
garments for Men’s wear. 
LOOK at the long 
straight front effect of coat, 
the shaped back with long 
vent. ‘They are beauties,” 
will look well on old and 
young. 

TO BE UP-TO-DATE 
order from usa full suit, 
coat, pants and vest made 
from the new dove Brown 
Worsted or a Black and 
White mixed cloth. We will 

make it exactly like the ALL 
above illustration, with an extra pair 

of striped worsted Trousers, and an extra ONLY 
fancy vest, to wear on occasion; practi- 


cally two full suits for the price of one $10 
suit 


Does YOUR line This 
begin with ; 


PAGE 
Car Inspectors 11 
Carpenters 18 


Checking Clerks 9-12-26 
Claim Agents 12-26 
Clergymen 15 
Clerks 6=12-26 
Cloth Merchants 18 
Conductors 11 


This is simply part of the index from 
Dixon’s Pencil Guide—a book of 32 pages 
alphabetically divided by vocations — which 
selects and describes the right Lead Pencil 
for every line of work. It prevents haphaz- 
ard pencil buying and ends all pencil 
troubles. ‘The Guide is seut free on request. 


Besides, we send them to you in a neat, patent 
suit-case, without extra charge. 


Let us send you a large illustration of the new suit, showing 
every detail in back and front. With it will send free newest 
samples for Suits, Trousers, Fancy Vests, etc. A postal card 
will bring them to your door. Address 


THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS 


941 Kesner Bidg., Fifth Ave. & Congress, CHICAGO 
Reference : Royal Trust Company Bank, Capital $1,000,000.00. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Dixon’s Pencils, send 
16 cents for samples, worth double the money. 


Dept. C, Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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RAIN-COATS 


-OVERCOATS: 


Overcoat styles have changed. 
Rain coat’s also. Kenyon Over- 
coats and Kenreign Coats show the 
highest forms of the latest fashion. 


Send dealer’s name and address. for 
latest style book for either line (say which 
you want) and “ How to Judge an Over- 
coat,” a factory story of both lines the 
information in which-will save you money 
every time you buy any kind of clothing. 


Remember we will see that you can 
get Kenyon Coats wherever you live. 


G.Kenyow Co. 715 Pacific st, 


Only in our factories, the largest in the world that 
make clothing, is it posebl le to produce these coats. 
Every modern device and oinets supervision insure 
the. finest. workmanshi finish—no sweat shop 
work. We control Eoe mills securing exclusive 
novelties and absolute first cost. 


SMITH © WESSON 


“HAMMERLESS” SAFETY 
Is the Only Real Safety 


ALL SMITH & Yd With the SMITH & WESSON revolver you will 
oe mc cate ‘ eliminate every possibility of accidental discharge. 
trade-mark stamped There is no hammer to slip from the hand while 
on the frame. None cocking — no hammer to be left cocked or to 
ose Seen catch on clothing or other objects. YOU cannot 

even pull the trigger accidentally. You 
niust press the safety lever in the 
back of the handle in a natural 
way at the same time you pull the 
trigger. If you do not 
do this, you cannot ex- 
plode the cartridge. When 
you realize that there 
has never been one single 
accident reported from 
250,000 SMITH & 
WESSON revolvers that 
have been sold, you will 
appreciate that it is the 
safest revolver for you 
to use. 


Our new booklet, ‘‘ The Revolver,” illustrates and describes each 
model in detail and gives an expert’s instruction for target 
shooting. The most interesting and instructive revolver catalogue 
published. Sent free upon request. 


“SMITH & WESSON, 8 Risk ibiace Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 2330 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 
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Model ’93, Large Caliber Rifle. 


When the crash 


of the fleeing buck and doe makes your heart jump . 
and brings your gun with a jerk to your shoulder, 


And your eye follows those good Parlin sights 
as you lead the white flag for a shot, it’s a comfort 
to know the gun is going to do its part. 

Marlin Model ’93s are sure-fire and accurate. 
All Marlin rifles are simple, strong, easy to carry 
and have that balance which makes you shoot well. 

Maclin ’ 93 rifles are made in calibers .25—36 to 
-38-55. They are getting the best results every- 
where at big game, from Virginia deer to Kadiak bear. 

The barrels are of «<« Special Smokeless Steel,’’ 


the best obtainable, and arc rifled deep and severely 
tested. 

The working parts are all of drop-forged steel 
blocks cut to simple patterns. All ZZzevi parts are 
interchangeable. 

The farlin solid top is accident insurance of the best 
kind. The ZZerhiz side ejection throws the shell aside, not 
into the line of sight or into the eyes. 

Remember all (ZZzrvz Rifles are- proved and tested for 


safety. Safe, sure and strong. What more can we say to the 
hunter of big and dangerous game? 


These and many other valuable ZZzr/zz features are fully explained in 


our handsome catalogue. 


lhe llarlin Firearms G., 


Sent FREE upon receipt of six cents in stamps. 


7 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


THE IMPROVED 


ton 
Garter 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
REFUSE ALL 


SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


A The Name is 


" stamped on every ° 
loop — 4 


The 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50e., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
) Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


ALWAYS EASY 


EVERY 
PAIR 
WARRANTED 


¢ 


ata CHEW... 
| Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin + 
Gum » « 


Relieves Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. . 


* 
: 
: 


All Others are_Imitations. 
For Sale at Every Drug Store 


Be Your Own Boss ! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. You 
have the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business 


at Home. Wetell you how. Money coming in daily. 
Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our ‘‘ Starter’? and FREE particulars, 


A. R. KRUEGER CO., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Catalog & 


wit! 

full 
infor- 
mation, 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts cad runs 

Gas Engines without Batteries. 

No other machine can doit successfully for lack 
3 of original patents owned by us. No twist 
motion in our drive. No belt or switch 
necessary. No batteries whatever, for make 
and break or jump spark. Water and dust 
proof, Fully guaranteed. 

MOTSINGER DEVICE M’F’G CO., 

129 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind,, U.S. A. 


ree 
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King Quality 


... SHOES FOR MEN... 


i 
” fe 
4 ' 
= They Fit the Foot They Please the Eye | 
+] 4 
That’s Inside if ng Quality That’s Outside 
<< THE SHOE OF SHOES. 
- MADE 
-— race RNOLD ape 
OT ordinary shoes, not usual shoes, not shoes that merely look good 
but hurt your feet; not shoes that are merely comfortable either, 
although KING QUALITY SHOES are certainly that, 
but shoes that unite comfort and style. 
Ki 11 t Sh are comfort giving shoes, 
ing tality OCS joot beautifying shoes, in- 
step supporting shoes, ease conferring shoes and rest bestowing 
shoes. The best dressed man can find no more elegant and cor- 
rectly shaped shoe; the pedestrian can find none more easy to 
wear. Shoes that add distinction to every man who dons them. 
Sample Line of $4.00 and $5.00 King Quality Shoes 
sent express paid to any dealer in the United States 
. 
Portfolio of Art Gems | MaUacLOEs 
The only Practical and Reliable Hat Fasteners for 
Free! Beautiful Life Like Study, “The Dream Maiden” Women. Instantly pinned or sewed inside of 
any hat, and invisible when in use. 
In Full Color With Every Order 
y i ctlrener ian Hold better Used and recom- 
foreteat of the wore || than four hat mended by best 
Epeatest aii ats aS a IGS pins and do not dressers everywhere. 
reproduce D5 us on - j f 
artists! finest paper, full ee Fancy hat pins can 
India tint, size 7x10, hat. ~ 
and exquisitely Always ready— be left in the hat, if 
no hunting for desired, for orna- 
Hand Proofed hat pins. No ment only. 
. = fussing to see if 
Geplasvig exectly ths hat ison straight. 
rich beauty ofthe Once 
iginal paintings. We 3 
Serta fell net BriLaelve Mad: ae a 
ia of these entrancing ae the Fair 
of Handy 
Studies of the — Hat 
spring a 
Human Form aie caved 
. Divine rust- will 
for only 50c. Any one proof never be 
of them is worth many and without 
times the price asked, non- - 
and to give you the op- a pair 
portunity to examine break- for each 
them at your leisure, we able. ¥at. 
will promptly refund 
your money if you are 
dissatisfied. 
Send y der now, en- E . : 
ee EG Send 25 cents today for a pair postpaid 
Siprevorde.or currency, If not satisfactory your money back. Every 
pa RA a ag lady should liste one. drarcte pairs of 
omplimentary . 
picture in colors,entitled Fair Handy Hat Fasteners. 
“The Dream Maiden” to- * ‘. ‘ " 
gether with titeike tt- ||] Special Offer to Agents ye te, Noning Fatt Handy 
treualictot arcuate. mat Fasteners, Unlimited demand. A woman agent made 
rc - 184 50 last th Ning them:. Don't wait—begi » and 
Send at once, today, to. ~|.|. Blicies¥ergour.liicome.c, Patented ait ahwlactaved solely by 
Gordon Gray Co., Dept. A 43, 1209 Foster Ave., Chicago || | FAIR MANUFACTURING CO., 2310 5th St., Racine, Wis. 
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365 SHAV 


WITHOUT STROPPING 


A shave every day in the year for less than 
two cents a week, with the wonderful double- 
edged wafer blades of the Gillette Safety Razor. 


Cne million satisfied users prove the supremacy of the Gillette, a su- 
premacy due to the double-edged wafer blades which require No Stropping and 
are Always Sharp—facts true only of the Gillctte Blade. If there is 
a single user who is not getting the utmost satisfaction, we want 
to know it. 


SOLID SATISFACTION FOR EVERY ONE 


Any man can shave himself smoothly and easily with the 
Gillette. It is the simplest as well as the best and most durable 


Actual Size 
Ready for Use 


Gillette 


razor made. Every double-edged wafer blade is as perfect as Playing 
science and skill can make it, ‘The steel used in the manufac- 
ture of Gillette Blades is made specially for this purpose. By Cards 


a unique process which required years to perfect, this steel is 
converted into Gillette double-edged wafer blades, uniform 
in temper, and with the most perfect shaving edge 
in the world. 


NO STROPPING NO HONING ALWAYS SHARP 


50,000 double-edged blades a day 
are turned out at our factory—100,000 shaving 
edges—the strongest kind of evidence that Gil- 
lette Razors are widely used and appreciated. ; 


Every man should secure a Gillette Razor. round corners and gold edges, In 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded on our 


handsome heavy gold-embossed 
30 Days’ Free Trial Offer. Most dealers make this 
offer; if yours won't, we will. leatherette telescope case. 


12 BLADES—24 SHARP EDGES 


The Gillette Razor is packed in a handsome leather case with 12 double-edged blades (24 perfect 
edges) each blade good for an average of more than 20 smooth, delightful shaves without stropping. 
When dulled throw away as you do a used pen. A new blade inserted in a second. 

PRICES: Triple Silver-plated Set with 12 Blades, $5 3 Standard Combination Set with 
Shaving Brush and Soap in Triple Silver-plated Holders, $7.50; Extra Blades, 10 for 50c, 
Sold by all Drug, Cutlery and Hardware dealers everywhere. Send to-day for our handsome illustrated booklet. 


Gillette Sales Company, 254 Times Building, New York 


Gillette sete 


NO STROPPING,NO HONING. R ro W AO) @ 


ARE YOU CHAINEDS 


TOA = 
SMALL POSITION ? (im 


LEARN TO MAKE FROM $3,000 to $10,000 YEARLY 


In the REAL ESTATE BUSINESS. 


We will teach you thoroughly, by mail, the RRAL ESTATE BUSINESS. and the course 
will also include instruction in GRY¥RRAL RROKERAGE. INSURANCE, 
ADVERTISING. SALESMANSHIP, CONVEVANCING and a GEN- 
ERAL BUSINESS COURSE. This is your opportunity to succeed withont capital. 
By our svstem you can learn the business and make money in a few weeks without 
interfering with your present occupation. All graduates appointed representatives of lead- 
ing international brokerage companies who will furnish choice salable real estate and 
investments, co-operate with and help you to make a large steady income. Our co-operative 
methods insure larger and steadier profits than ever before. Full course in Commercial Law given free to everv real estate student, Every business man 
should have this course. Onr Free Book is valuable E go 


For 25c. Silver or Stamps 


and the name of a friend 
who does not use the Gil- 
lette Razor, we send post- 
paid, to every address a full 
deck of playing cards, regular 
50c. quality, celluloid finish, with 


and interesting and tells how You can succeed. THE CROSS CO., 284 Reaper Block, Chica 
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Maren tt 


If you need Garters now, try the new | 
Ball Bearing kind. separated 
sockhold keeps the socks securely and 
smoothly in place. These garters can- 
not bind, slip orloosen. No strain any- § 
where — that’s why they wear so long. 


25c. a pair. 
If your dealer has none, buy of us. 


Binding of shoulders and pulling 
of trousers are discomforts of ordi- 


nary suspenders. 

Presidents rest lightly on the shoul- 
ders. The back slides quickly and grace- 
fully with every move. The braided cords 
pass smoothly through little nickeled tubes, 
lessening the tension at every point. 
They're so easy you can’t feel them, and 
your trousers always hang evenly and 
stay smooth. 

Any dealer will let you put on a pair 
before you buy them. Put them on and 
learn how good they are. If your dealer 
has none, we will send you a pair for 
50c. Wear them 3 days. If you don’t 
like them, return them, and we will re- 
fund your money. You can get light, 
medium or heavy weight. Every pair 
is guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction. 

CHRISTMAS — For 75e. you can get a 
pretty Picture Combination Box containing a pair 
each of President Suspenders and Ball .Bearing 


Garters. Makes a nice present. 
Your dealer will order them for you. If not, then buy of us. Sent postpaid for 75. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. gf) Ma Sty. 


“* HAIR BOOK 


7 FREE 


j Every woman should have 


’ serve the natural beauty of the 

2 4 hair—how to regain this beauty 

With an All-Wool Made-to- #/ if it has been lost, and new. to ac- 

ii Overcoat quire it. Compiled from best au- 

Serer Ft thorities. This book also lists 
of Nobby Material 


all of the latest 
Fall and Winter Storm 


Paris Fashions in 
jCoat, Extra Pair of 


on approval, 
Pay when 
satisfied. 


Hair Dressing 
e é at the 


lron-clad 
Guarantee 
Sent 

With 

Each 
Garment 


Trousers. 
High Grade 
Sweater aus 


Suits made to measure by ex- 
perienced tailors, durably trim- 
med, for $7.85, equal to any 
tailor’s $15.00 suit. 


A Fall or Winter Storm Coat or 
APAIR OF EXTRA TROUSERS 
like suit,a fancy pattern if de- 
sired, besides a 


high-grade Sweater Free 


You take no chance dealing with us,as you do business with 
a house that bears reputation. Perfect fit guaranteed, or 
5 you don’t take the goods. 

Just send us your name and address and we will send you 
free samples of our Fall and Winter cloth, measurement blank 


and tape line. 


SEND NO MONEY, BUT WRITE TO-DAY. 


MARKS & LEE GOu ccerpenica 


Gf) 


TAILORS TO THE CONSUMER 


185-191 Adams Street, Dept. D, CHICAGO, ILL. 


r Dept. 2910, 
’ Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants inthe World 


Lowest 
Prices 


Extra short stem switches, well made of 
good quality hair and to match any ordinary 
shades, at the following special prices: 

20 in. ,20z., .. 8 .95 200 other sizes and gra- 
24in., Boz. .. 2.95 des Switches, 50¢ to $25 
18 in., wavy .. 2.45 Pompadour, Nataral 
Featherweight stemless Curly- +--+ - $2. 
switch, 22in.long,natu- Wigs, Ladies’ and 

ral wavy .... $4.95 Men’s . $6.00 to 60.00 

Send sample of your hair with your order. 
We will send prepaid onapproval. Ifyou find 


f it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain,remit 


the amount. ~fnvt, return to us. Rare, pecu- 
liar and gray shades area little more expen- 
sive; write for estimate. Our Free Book is 
| full of valuable suggestions on how to 
become beautiful. Write for it today. 


| PARIS FASHION COMPANY 
209 State St., Ohicago, Ill, 
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n Sterling 


No. 4959, $4.50 
Such prices as we quote here are only possible when some 
manufacturer, like Tufts, offers to let you buy from him di- 
rect at manufacturer’s prices, offers to give you the benefit 


No. 3563, $6.00 No. 1860, $6.75 


of the full retailer’s and wholesaler’s profits. 
your opportunity. 


No. 3754, $1.56 No. 6006, $2,925 
But furthermore, these “Tufts” prices include the cost of ex- 
pressage. You have no expense—nothing to pay except the 
low factory cost. So by dealing with “Tufts” you can easily 
have a “collection” of silverware at the cost of only a few 
pieces at your jeweler’s. Hundreds of these beautiful, artis- 
tic, new designs are shown in our 1906-7 Falland Winter cata- 
logue, just published. This catalogue is a veritable 


Silverware Encyclopedia—Sent Free 


Write for this book and learn for yourself the new styles, the 
really artistic designs,that will be popular this Falland Winter 


No. 4519, $9.50 


er: 4519, $6.00 
This 1s our Guarantee 


“Jf you don’t like any article you buy you can have your 

money back. We will pay all expressage,” 

jyst send a trial order and learn “what’s what in silverware.” 
rite to “Tufts for the encyclopedia catalogue of handsome 


No 4519, 86.75 


new designs. It will be sent you free. Just give us your 
name on a postal—but do it TO-DAY—NOW 


James W. Tufts Silverware Co. 
286 N. Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


This then is 


ermans 


a 
<€ 
k) 


Idea) 


Fountain 
Pen 


The pen with the Clip-Cap 


is theTool of Trade 


to which buyer and salesman, 
clerk and employee point with 
pride as a faithful business 
assistant. 

It is easy to fill, easy to 
clean, requires no repairing ; 
can always be depended 
on to write, write, write, so 
long as there is a drop of 
ink left. Never floods, 

never fails. 


WILL YOU HAVE ONE? 


“Waterman Co., 173 Broad’ 
\) ST.CHICAGO, 8 SCHOOL ST.BOSTON. 142 MARKET ST. 
@ GST 136 ST JAMES ST. MONTREAL 


(5 () obo, TIME, sones, 
| Words and Music 4 Cents 


Complete, Only 


For the purpose of introducing our 

popular publications and securing new customers for them, we 
will mon by mail post-paid to any address, upon receipt of only 
Four Cents in postage stamps, One Hundred and Fifty 
Favorite Old Time Songs, all with words and music complete, 
as follows: The Star-Spangled Banner, My Old Kentuck 
Home, The Old Oaken Bucket, Ben Bolt, Massa’s in de Col 
Cold Ground, The Swanee River, Lead, Kindly Light, Old 
| Black Joe, ‘Abide with Me, Nearer, my God, to Thee, My Coun- 
try, ’tis of Thee, Home, Sweet Home, When You and I were 
Young, The Old Cabin Home, Do They Miss Meat Home? I’li 
Hang he Harp on a Willow Tree, Sally in Our Alley, Her Bright 
| Smile Haunts Me Still, Bring Back Bonnie to Me, Bonnie 
Doon, Stop dat Knocking, Killarney, When the Swallows Home- 
|ward Fly, Within a Mile of Edinboro Town, Robin Adair, 
Annie Laurie, The Last Rose of Summer, Comin’ Thro’ the 
| Rye, I Cannot Sing the Old Songs, Juanita, When the Corn is 
| Waving, Annie, Bonnie Dundee, and 118 others, Four cents 
| pays for the entire grand collection, and satisfaction is guaran- 
teed or money will be refunded. Address: F. M. LUPTON, 
Publisher, No. 27 City Hall Place, New York. 


BIG MONE FOR AGENTS handling 
| 


the NON - EXPLOSIVE 
| Gaslight Burner. Produces a genuine gaslight attached to 
| a kerosene lamp, and by using the safety gas fluid. Where 
will you get the fluid? Prepare it yourself cheaply. We 
furnish directions. You can procure ingredients any store. 
| Burner fits all common lamps. No chimney required. No 
wicks to trim. A money saver and gives twice the light. 
| The greatest seller ever produced. On receipt of FIFTY 
| cents we will send prepaid our Agents’ Outfit, consisting 
of metal lamp and burner complete, with directions for fluid. 
| charge $1.00 for this outfit. Catalog other fast sellers free. 


| A. R. Krueger Mfg. Co., 157 Wash. St., Chicago, Ml. 


The Quickest Road to 
So NG Fame and Fortune 
WRITING 


Do you know that Your 
HAYES MUSIC CO. 


NY. & 
FRANCISCO. 


Other firms 


song may be worth 


Thousands of Dollars 


Send us your poems today. We 
composé music and arrange 
compositions, 

25 Star Building 


CHICAGO 
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ro amuse tre Motion Pictures 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our in- 
struction Book and ‘‘Business Guide” tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 

Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work andsongs illustrated. One man can doit 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night, Others 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us 
and we'll tell youhow. Catalogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPIY ©0.. 462 Ghemical Bank Bida., CHICAGO. 
MAKE $10.00 A DAY 


One man and one machine can do this with a 


PETTYJOHN fa 


3. Concrete Block Machine 

t4 An opportunity TO THE FIRST TO WRITE Us from 

each locality to starta BIG PAYING BUSI- 

=» NESS with small capital. If youare going to 

=> build a home you should have it. Whole outfit 

costs only $125.00. Sand, Water and Cement 

only materials required. One man can make 

200 blocks daily. Machine sent on trial. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 
THE PETTYJOHN €0., 670 N. -Gth Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


THE ARGOS IN BOUND All volumes of THE ARGosy 

FORM. _ previous to April, 1896, are 
out of print. The remaining volumes, all neatly bound in cloth, are verita- 
| ble treasure houses of entertaining fiction, 75 cents apiece, plus 25 cents 
f | postage, except Vols. XXII and XXIII, which cost $1.00, plus 30 cents 
| postage. THE FRANK A, MUNSEY COMPANY, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


373% 


The Whole Thing in a Nutshell 


200 EGGS 
A YEAR 
PER HEN 


HOW TO GET THEM 


THE sixth edition of the book, “ 200 Eggs a Year Per Hen,” 
isnowready. Revised, enlarged, andin part rewritten; 96 
pages. Contains among other things the method of feeding by 
which Mr. S. D. Fox, of Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 
in gold offered by the manufacturers of a well-known condition 
powder for the best egg record during the winter months. 
Simple as a, b,c,—and yet we guarantee it to start hens to laying 
earlier and to induce them to lay more eggs than any other 
method under the sun. The book also contains a recipe for egg 
food and tonic used by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one 
winter day 68 eggs from 72 hens; and for five days in succession 
from the same flock 64 eggsaday. Mr. E. F. Chamberlain, of 
Wolfboro, N. H., says: “* By following the methods outlined 
in your book I obtained 1,496 eggs from 91 R.I. Reds in the 
month of January, 1902.” From 14 pullets picked at random 
out of a farmer’s flock the author got 2,999 eggs in one year— 
an average of over 214 eggs apiece. It has been my ambition 
in writing ‘‘ 200 Eggs a Year Per Hen” tomake it the standard 
book on egg production and profits in poultry. Tells allthere 
is to know, and tells it ina plain, common-sense way. Price, 
50 cents, or with a year’s subscription to the American 
Poultry Advocate, both for 65c., or given as a premium 
for four yearly subscriptions at 25c. each. 


Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 40 to 80 pages, 25 cents 
per year. 4 months’ trial 10 cents. Sample Free. CATA- 
LOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
78 Hogan Block 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


on Diamonds 


The trade discounts from our wholesale 
catalog not only to those who buy for cash, 
but also to those who buy on terms.—Do not 
buy a diamond or other jewelry until you have 
seen the Marshall catalog and compared values. 


Special 
Pet Offer 


Here is one of several speciai offers 
—a pure white diamond in Tiffany 
setting. This is a Marshall “F” 
grade diamond, the finest grade 
of diamond known in the world, 
absolutely perfect in cut and color, 
of unsurpassed brilliancy, and far superior to the 80- 
called highest grade carried by the majority of jewelers. 


On terms $6.50 a month $ 
$65.00 For all cash in 10 days 59.80 
Comparisons PROVE; and wewill send you this 
ring on approval prepaid, no money down, no obli- 


gations, not a cent to be paid by you to anybody unless 
you choose to buy after thorough examination. 


Send for Catalog ” 


aw 
Sign this Coupon Today ae aS 
Our 108-page wholesale catalog lists on xo? 2° 
over 1100 articles in diamonds, jewelry, ye Cu 
watches, cut glass, silver, etc.. and ~ 
quotes the trade discounts to YOU. “7 aS 
Do not fail to see this catalog and "ae 


‘|F you know you're 

i honest—your credit 

This%caratcom- |] [oc is as good as gold 
ca Bore 


mercial white | 


rfect diamond, ji wi s. We rel 
| Ect in 14 kt. solid |i th u y 


feo! mounting, ff upon what you are — not 
i @scash,espermo. || What you have. 


Our goods are guaranteed 
to be exactly as represent- 
ed, and our prices speak 
for themselves. 

Let us send you watch or ring 
shown, uponterms indicated. Re- 
mit first payment with order or 
have goods sent for inspection 


C.O.D. first payment. Balance 
weekly or monthly. In any event 


i) Gents’ 120r16size fj P ; . 
] of Ladies’ 6 size || you want our a Catalog Senre the discount; also our oath S 
plain orengraved fi ro i ” ae > ado 
nr or eeee | No. G24. It’s yours for the asking. Diamond.” Write today EB” _|--" 1999 yorott'o - 
gold-filled case, 
with Elgin or —— 


Waltham move- fi (Incorporated) eX <3 Por rod we 
ae Herbert L.JosepheCo WS.Hyde,s Prey NOSE le 
. ‘ . 8.Hyde,Jr.Pres,- os > . 
$12.50 L Pp H A.S. True, Sec, .” eS eS Ce ae on 
| TERMS. 83.00cash Diamond Importers—Wateh Jobbers Cktcage : : aa ce 
]] 2nd 81.50 per mo. Hi] Est.1882 215 (@ 24) State St., Chicago ra as 
—————— ep on 
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We Trust the People Everywhere 
FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD COODS 


ON OUR OPEN ACCOUNT CREDIT PLAN America's Crestor Furniture 


u ‘ House will outfit any home in any 
part of America—or sell any single piece of furniture or household goods desired to any one any- 
where, on the easiest open account credit plan ever designed. No one is barred from this propo- 
sition. We guarantee tosave you from 25 to 45 per cent, with freight charges added, on the 
lowest prices of your local dealer or the dealer in your nearest large city. 
SEND US A POSTAL CARD for our free and richly illustrated catalogs of furniture, 
f carpets, rugs, stoves, ranges etc., and learn of our great 
resources, remarkable prices and terms of credit. Every illustration in these books guaranteed 
an exact reproduction of the goods. 


OPEN A MONTHLY CREDIT ACCOUNT BY MAIL, 


r you have examined these catalogs, and we will serve you as 
promptly on the same easy terms and same low prices as we serve our § 
thousands of Chicago customers. F 

because we own and f 


WE GUARANTEE FACTORY PRICE operatetwenty great 


furniture factories and stove foundries, and have under contract foran ff 
indefinite period twenty more. Competition with us is, therefore, im- § 
possible. e give credit unreservedly to all parts of America, f 
and furnish a guarantee that is as reliable as a _gov- 
ernment bond. We absolutely undersell all 
concerns including the general mail order houses, 
and we let you pay for your furniture while using it. 

Terms fixed to suit your salary or means. 
Our plan does nt disturb your savings account or living ex- 
penses and makes allowance for illness or accident. Every 
article we sell positively guaranteed $ if not precisely 
as represented your money will be instantly returned without 
the cost of a penny to you. Write tous. It means money 


saved in every case. : 
SEND A POSTAL CARD ior.) inici‘ire tree. 


‘atalog ’ includes furniture, carpets, rugs, lace curtains, 
portieres, oilcloths, sewing machines, crockery and lamps. 
Catalog ‘“‘D’’ includes stoves, ranges, heaters and base burners. 
Say whether you wish one or both and you will receive them 
by return mail FREE. 


And while you are about it investigate Spiegel’s through any 


j bank, business 


house or ac- 
quaintance in 
768 South Sangamon Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago, and 
then you will 
open a charge 
account wit 
this house and 
keep it as long 
as you live. 


As an example of the wonderful values and our easy 
open account credit terms shown in our catalogs, we 
offer this high-grade fabricord leather rocker built of 
quarter-sawed oak, finished golden, handsomely pol- 
ished and upholstered—guaranteed fabricord leather 
with full rollarms, roll seat and roll head exactly as il- 
lustrated in every detail for $4.75, on terms 75e 
eash, 50c monthly. We will ship it to you prompt- 
ly on approval on receipt of 75c first cash payment. 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


All the Old Methods of securing beauty and a Perfect 
complexion are replaced by use of the RUBBER COM- 
PLEXION BULB. It prevents and removes wrinkles, 
pimples, blackheads, makes skin soft, smooth, and 
white. <A single application produces remarkable 
results. Blackheads in many instances banished in a 
few minutes. The speed with which it clears the com- 
plexion almost beyond belief. No woman owning one need have any further 
fear of wrinkles or blackheads. Regular price 50c. To introduce our catalog 
of other articles, we will send the Bulb with directions for only THIRTY- 
FIVE cents, postpaid. You cannot afford to miss this bargain. Address, 


A. R. KRUEGER MFG. CO., 157 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


I Teach Sign Painting 


HOW-CARD Writing or Lettering by mail and 
guarantee 
crowded, 


success. Only field not over- 

My instruction is unequaled because 

practical, personal and thorough. Easy terms. 
Write for large catalogue. Cras. J. SrronG, Pres. 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING, 
36, Detroit, Mich, 
“ Oldest and Largest School of Its. Kind.” 


THE “BEST” LIGHT 


THE “BEST” LIGHT 


Makes and burns its own gas. 
Produces 100 to 2,000 candle pow- 
er light. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. 


Saving effected by its use quickly 
pays for it. Absolutely Safe. 

No Dnt, Smoke or 

Odor. Agencies 

all over the 


world. 


Is made in over 100 different styles 
for all purposes, for in and outdoor use, 
to suit the fancies and pocketbooks of 

all. Every lamp warranted. More 
“Best” lamps in use than all 


other makes combined. 

Agents wanted everywhere, 
Write for Catalog. 

THE BEST LIGHT CO., 

231 E. 5th St, 

CANTON, 

OHIO. 
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IGHT 1906 


epeninesZ7 MADE IN New, YorK City. 


& C2 New York 


For Young Men and Men 
Who Want to Look Young 


(oC MEN determine the radical style changes 
for style authorities. Their inclinations, instincts, 


environment and incomes allow for the most exacting and intelligent 
choosing of good clothes. The fact that "College Brand Clothes" 


are worn almost exclusively by College chaps, by men who don’t 
have to wear "ready-mades" on account of their price advantage, 
is plain evidence of the style-rightness of "College Brand Clothes." It 
is a distinctive type of clothing, courageously fashionable, with strong 
pattern effects and plenty of fit across the chest and shoulders. 
The fact is that all over, "College Brand Clothes" have a personality 
that lifts them far out of comparison with usual garb. None the 
less they are not as high-priced as they are high-classed. 


The College Brand trademark repro- 
duced above is imprinted on a label 
which is to be found on the inside coat 
pocket of every suit. This trademark is a 
pledge of all that we have claimed here, 
and could claim for perfectly-built clothes. 


Four Large College Posters for 30 cents 


The four miniature reproductions in the upper corner of 
this ad are taken from a complete set of the cleverest posters that 
ever " posterized " college life. They are reproduced in many 
brilliant colors in large size (11x22 inches) ready for framing, 
without any advertising printing whatsoever. They represent 
the "Freshy," "Sophomore," "Junior" and "Senior," in 
characteristic caricature of clothes and dress. For 30 cents to 
cover mailing, etc., we will favor Argosy readers with the 
complete set of four. 

For souvenir post card *‘ fiends ’’ 
we have reproduced the four posters in exact 
coloring in mailing size, which can be had 
by sending us two 2c. stamps. 

(COLLEGE BRAND CLOTHES are 
for sale at the smartest shops over all the 

land. Ask your dealer for "College Brand 

Clothes," and if he can’t or won't supply 

you, write direct to the makers, 

E. L. BLIMLINE & CO. | 

5 East 17th Street, New York | 


Just a Whisper oft 
Fifth Avenue. 
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SReI2Biabis' 122 


When the “ Ever Ready” Safety Razor \ was $5. 00. it ‘didn Bre one 


whit better. In fact with the new one-piece silvered frame. it’s better to-day at 
$1.00... _ Shaves any beard with “ velvet’ ease—no knack or. skill required— 


Jevery . man © “his own expert barber: Each’ Ever-Ready ‘Set at’$1.00 is 


complete with the new Ever-Ready frame—twelve (12) critically: perfect Ever- 
Ready blades and stropping-halder—all compactly cased.—-~ 
Remember there are 12 separate Ever-Ready blades to each set—the finest specimens of blade 
making ever put into a razor. Each blade can be resharpened and stropped to give years of service, 
We exchange G mew blades any time for G dull ones and 25c. 
Men already owning ‘‘ Gem,” “Star” or ‘‘ Yankee” Safety Razors can buy G special 
Ever-Ready Blades for 50 cents or 12 for 75 cents. 

9 “Ever-Ready” Dollar sets are sold by Hardware, Cutlery, Jewelry and 
Department stores throughout America and the world. Beware of the profit-greedy 
dealers who might try to ‘‘palm off’ more profitable substitutes. All blades stamped ‘‘Ever-Ready” 
and frame “A. S. R.” Every Ever-Ready Razor is absolutely guaranteed to shave any beard or 
money cheerfully refunded. Mail orders prepaid upon receipt of dollar? Canadian price, $1.25. 
AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., 299 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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£GHAS THE” AV 
“ STRENGTH OF F 7 
GIBRALTAR | 


The Harvest Will Be Certain 


If you take out an Endowment or Life Policy in The Prudential, You can thus 
save small sums, and assure yourself, or family, a substantial income at a later date, 
when most needed. 

Every year The Prudential is paying out Millions of-Dollars of Life Insurance to 
policyholders who are reaping the Harvest of their forethought. This money is being 
used. to.support families, educate children, furnish business capital and provide incomes. 

You wish to reap the BEST harvest for yourself? Write The Prudential to-day. 
It has something interesting to tell you. Address Dept. 98 


THE PRUDENTIAL , 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Quaker Oats 


The fact that Quaker Oats is “better every way” . 
than any other kind of rolled oats, is the reason why 
you will like Quaker Oats best. 


Quaker Qats 


contains only the finest quality of selected, pure, white 
oats; the process of manufacture is the result of 
years of constant progress; the Quaker 


Mills are models of cleanliness and purity. 


You will never order common oats once you have 
used Quaker Oats. Better try Quaker Oats today. 


Large package 10c. At grocers everywhere. 


Made by the Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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“MR. PARKER 
Certainly makes a good fountain pen”’ 


is the verdict of thousands. 
Because he makes an honest pen and makes it the best he knows how. 


The Parker carries with it a WRITTEN WARRANT signed 
bv both the dealer and the manufacturer Has points of superiority 
which other pens do not have, such as the LUCKY CURVE. This 
PREVENTS your finding ink on the nozzle every time the cap is 
removed. The Spear Head Ink CONTROLLER PREVENTS over- 
flow or dropping. These are only two reasons (there are others) why 
the Parker gives the best service and satisfaction. Costs more than 
shoddy goods, but worth double the difference. Made either in Standard or Self Filling. 

More than 10,000 dealers sell the Parker, because they believe in it and recommend 
it. Please ask your dealer. If he does not sell them, we will fill your order by mail. 
Beautiful Art Catalog mailed on request. Please write us today 


PARKER PEN CO., 82 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


P. S.—A very useful little present mailed to any one sending for Catalog, 
whots interested in the purchase of a Fountain Pen. 


6 cm 


MUIME YARKEE 


ces 


ioe 


